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PRESENT STATE OF PARTIES. 


Noruine can be more remarkable, 
or fraught with more important po- 
litical instruction, than the present 
state of this country, and the aspect 
of parties in the middle of the second 
session of the Reformed Parliament. 
If any.person will take the trouble 
to consider -the-temper of the public 
mind; and the language of the popu- 
lar leaders, at. that period, and com- 
pare it with what he now sees around 
him, he will hardly conceive it pos- 
sible that he is. living in the same 
age of the world; and still less com- 
prehend the causes which, in so short 
a time, have led to so violent a transi- 
tion, and converted the impassioned 
supporters of popular power at that 
period, into the violent enemies of de- 
mocratic pretensions in this. If the 
language of public men, and the ob- 
jects of party ambition, have changed, 
how much more has the public effer- 
vescence diminished, and how im- 
measurably different are the pros- 
pects of the country now, from what 
they were at that disastrous epoch ! 
Much matter of consolation is to be 
found in the retrospect—much in- 
struction as to the progress of poli- 
tical change in a free state—much 
light as to the quarter from which 
alone, in a crisis such as we are un- 
dergoing, ultimate salvation is to be 
obtained. 

It is now just two years since the 
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Reform Bill was virtually thrown out 
by the vote of the House of Lords 
on Lord Lyndhurst’s motion, and the 
Whigs returned to power after a re- 
signation of a week, on the shoulders 
of the revolutionary party in the 
three kingdoms, Let any man revert 
to the language, the hopes, the ter- 
tors of that moment, and he will 
hardly believe his own senses if he 
reads, or his memory if he recollects 
them. It is hard to say whether the 
Whig nobility, the public press, or 
the Radical orators, were foremost 
in revolutionary language and anar- 
chical measures. Resistance to the 
payment of taxes was openly recom- 
mended by those whose rank, pro- 
perty, and consideration entitled 
them to step forward as the leaders 
of the people; the swamping of the 
Upper House by the creation of eighty 
new Peers was fiercely advocated, 
and incessantly pressed upon Mini- 
sters, by the whole popular part of 
the public press; treason and sedi- 
tion openly spouted forth at public 
meetings, in every great city of the 
empire, amidst thunders of applause; 
the emblem of Revolution and anar- 
chy, the tricolor flag, paraded amidst 
insulting thousands, to whom the glo- 
ries of the English standard seemed 
unknown ; the Queen of England re- 
minded, amidst radical yells, thata . 
fairer head _ hers had rolled un- 
~ 
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der the scaffold; a run with infernal 
activity kept upon the Bank, which 
in three days brought society, in this 
vast commercial state, to the verge 
of dissolution ; and vast assemblages 
of organized men convened in the 
great manufacturing towns, for the 
avowed purpose of overawing both 
the Crown and the hereditary branch 
of the Legislature. All this was done 
amidst tumults of applause from the 
public press—the Whi leaders and 
the popular meetings, the whele na- 
tion resounded with revolutionary 
projects—menacing language was in 
every liberal mouth—Government 
itself was at the head of the moye- 
ment—Bristol burned for three days, 
as asample of what commercial opu- 
lence had to expect from popular 
fury—the sack of Nottingham Castle 
warned the Aristocracy of the fate 
which awaited them—the whole 
foundations of society appeared to 
be torn up, and England about to be 
delivered over to the whirlwind of 
anarchy, which had so recently laid 
waste the neighbouring kingdom, 
and consigned the accumulations of 
ages, the institutions of centuries, to 
one common ruin. 

Two years have passed away, and 
what are the prospects of a country 
then, to all human foresight, on the 
borders of a convulsion fraught with 
unexampled horrors to all classes ? 
That the danger is over, no one will 
assert; that the seeds of ultimate 
destruction are not sown, no wise 
man will affirm; but that the pro- 
gress of dissolution has hitherto been 
much slower than was anticipated, 
or than the progress of the French 
Revolution gave us reason to expect, 
is now abundantly proved by expe- 
rience. The great institutions of so- 
ciety, though seriously menaced, 
still exist; the Church is hitherto 
untouched, and its enemies, despair- 
ing of success in open hostility, have 
reverted to the insidious project of 
undermining it, by sowing the seeds 
of discord in its protecting Univer- 
sities; the Funds, the Corn Laws, 
the right of Primogeniture, the 
House of Peers, are threatened in- 
deed, but not overthrown; and the 
Radie¢al body in the Legislature, how 
formidably soever increased by the 
Reform Bill, can as yet be kept in 
subjection by a cordial union of the 
two other great parties in the State, 
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It is no small matter, that two ses- 
sions of Parliament have been nearly 
got over—the two sessions likely to 
be the most perilous, from the heat- 
ed state of the public mind when it 
first assembled, and the extravagant 
expectations which were afloat as to 
the unlimited blessings which were 
to descend upon society from the 
Reform Bill—without any of thegreat 
institutions of society having been 
overthrown, or any farther important 
change having been made in the con- 
stitution than the immense one which 
that Bill effected. It is no small mat- 
ter, that the fierce collision of par- 
ties has exhausted itself, without 
blood having been shed, or property 
confiscated ;—those cruel and irrevo- 
cable measures, which so often ren- 
der the progress of disaster irrepa~ 
rable, by mixing up private revenge 
with public passion. It is no small 
matter, that while the progress of 
conflagration in Great Britain has 
been so slow, the downward pro- 
gress of the Revolution of the Barri- 
cades has been so rapid, that the 
fumes of Republican enthusiasm, by 
which so many of the strongest heads 
in Britain were then swept away, 
have been drowned in blood, and 
the downfall of the mild and con- 
stitutional sway of the Restoration 
followed by a military despotism so 
oppressive, and a prostration of free- 
dom so complete, that even faction 
can allege nothing in its defence, 
but the necessity of extirpating the 
very principles on which itself is 
founded. All this is in the highest 
degree consolatory; and if it does 
not afford reason as yet to conclude 
that the seeds of ultimate ruin were 
not sown by the Revolution of 1832, 
it at least demonstrates, that the 
strength of the patient is resolutely 
grappling with the disease, and gives 
ground for the hope, that Great Bri- 
tain may yet surmount the crisis, 
and evince, in a green old age, the 
vigour of the constitution which had 
solongsurvived so dreadful a malady. 
But if the slow progress hitherto 
made in revolutionary measures, and 
the vigour of the resistance opposed 
by the Conservative party to their 
rogiess, affords subject for conso- 
ation, how much greater is the com- 
fort to be derived from the altered 
temper of the public mind, and the 
cooled Janguage which eyen the ad- 
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vocates of the Movement now put 
forth upon all the great subjects that 
agitate society! That is the material 
feature; because the influence of 
public opinion is now so great, and 
the multitude who are brought to 
bear on public affairs so immense, 
that it is in the views and feelings 
of the great body of the people that 
we must look both for the elements 
of power, and the shadows which 
coming events cast before. Now 
nothing is so extraordinary as the 
change in this particular which is 
observable not only in the organs 
of general discussion, but the opi- 
nions of private men. Open the 
public and once popular prints—the 
Times, the Globe, the Morning He- 
rald, or eyen the Courier; and you 
will find the Whigs now coercing 
and chastising their former allies 
with far more severity than the Con- 
servatives ever used towards them- 
selves in the days of their revolution- 
ary triumph. All that was then urged 
with such irresistible force of argu- 
ment, and such total want of success, 
against popular orators, democratic 
unions, political agitation, public 
credulity, and republican ambition, 
by the Conservative organs who had 
the courage to face the tempest, is 
now poured forth with an unblush- 
ing effrontery by the sycophantic 
renegades who direct the Ministerial 
press, against the very men who 
raised the Whigs to power. As much 
as they formerly adulated the rabble, 
do they now reprobate them; as 
much as they once applauded agita- 
tion, do they now condemn it; as 
much as they then supported Revo- 
lutionary, do they now occasionally 
cling to Conservative principles. The 
inconsistency of such men is a mat- 
ter of no sort of importance—the 
material thing is, that such is either 
the altered state of society, or the 
changed temper of the public mind, 
that they are obliged to have recourse 
to so disgraceful a dereliction, and 
feel that Government can go on on 
no other than Conservative princi- 
ples. Can it be wondered at that 
the really sincere and zealous re- 
publicans, the men who use revolu- 
tionary language, not as an instru- 
ment of party, but a means, as they 
blindly imagine, of social ameliora- 
tion, are utterly disgusted by such 
conduct, and openly ayow their pre- 
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ference of the Conservatives, who 
have always opposed, to the Whigs, 
who have supported only to betray 
them. 

But this is not all. Society is com- 
posed of individuals; public opinion, 
of which so much is said, is nothin 
but the aggregate of the thoughts o 
private men,—the loud reverberation 
of what you hear at the fireside, and 
discuss at the social board. Now, 
judging by this standard, how great 
is the change of general thought 
within the two last eventful years ? 
We speak not of the decided repub- 
licans, the hardened Jacobins, men 
whom no experience will convince, 
no suffering reclaim; they will live 
and die the same, roaring out for 
equality alike amidst the smoke of 
the Barricades as the ruins of Lyons; 
insensible to suffering, inaccessible 
to reason, equally when the Bastile, 
in the outset of their transports, un- 
folded its six inmates, and St Michel, 
in their close, enveloped its six hun- 
dred victims. But abstracting from 
this insane and irreclaimable class, 
who fortunately are still a small 
minority in this country, how great 
is the change of opinion among the 
numerous body who were seduced 
by the flattering language and lavish 
promises of the Liberals, and now 
have had their eyes opened to the 
practical tendency of their measures! 
If you speak to them of the Whigs 
as compared to the Tories—of a 
reformed, as contrasted with an un- 
reformed Parliament, they will pro- 
bably still revert to their former de- 
lusions: but upon the necessity of 
resisting the Movement in the ab- 
stract, putting down O’Connell and 
the Irish dismemberers, resisting the 
Trades’ Unions, and getting society 
back to its old and tranquil form, 
they are as Conservative as heart 
could wish. They would, therefore, 
be the first to condemn, in no mea- 
sured terms, the principles, if utter- 
ed by others, which they themselves 
put forth with such vehemence two 
years ago. Every person must 
have seen numerous examples, in 
his own observation, of this change ; 
men of respectable character, and 
even eminence in their respective 
professions, but who, from defect of 
historical information, were unable 
to discern the fallacy of the sophisms 
by which they were assailed, and 
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were in consequence swept away by 
the Reform torrent, and now exert 
themselves, too often in vain, to 
avert the serious consequences to 
themselves and their children, which 
the levelling principles, which then 
acquired so fearful an ascendency, 
have produced. It is the return of 
this numerous and estimable class, if 
not to the name, at least to the prin- 
ciples, of the Conservatives, which 
forms the grand characteristic of the 
last six months, and opens more 
cheering prospects to the country 
than any which have dawned upon 
it since the fall of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s administration. 

he effect of this change has been 
most conspicuous in all the elections 
which have taken place since the 
general one which was determined 
by the Reform mania. Out of six- 
teen contested elections which have 
occurred, eleven have terminated in 
the triumph of the Conservatives, 
four in that of the Radicals, and one 
in that of the Whigs. The narrow 
majority at Leeds, the marked defeat 
at Dudley, the stiil more memorable 
and decisive overthrow in Perthshire, 
indicate the increasing dissatisfaction 
at their conduct even among the 
new constituencies—the men who 
were called into political life by the 
Reform Bill. The change in opinion 
among the clothiers of Yorkshire, the 
ironmongers of Staffordshire, and the 
ten-pounders of Perthshire, have 
been equally remarkable. Great 
* must have been the disappointment, 
enormous the amount of previous 
delusion, bitter the sense of present 
mortification, which in so short a 
period as eighteen months could have 
produced so extraordinary a result. 
If a dissolution were to take place 
now, it is impossible to prophesy the 
result with any sort of certainty; 
because much would depend on 
whether any captivating and delusive 
topic could be presented to the pub- 
lic fancy: but in the absence of any 
such extraneous aid, there appears 
every probability that the present 
constitution of Parliament would be 
essentially altered; that the Radical 
party on the one hand, and the Con- 
servative on the other, would both 
be materially strengthened ; but that, 
with the exception of thirty or forty 
close boroughs or counties in their 
own interest, which they contriyed 
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to keep out of Schedules. A and B, 
the Whigs would be utterly annihi- 


lated. Such a result is now, we be- 
lieve, generally contemplated, and 
by none with more conviction of its 
likelihood than the Whigs them- 
selves. Such a result, ensuing so 
soon after the transports of the Re- 
form Bill, is extremely remarkable, 
not merely as a most important 
stage in our own history, but as a 
memorable fact in political science. 
We have now arrived at that stage 
of the progress, when facts of suffi- 
cient importance have occurred to 
warrant some conclusions, and a 
slight anticipation can be formed of 
the nature of the journey on which 
we set out during the darkness and 
delusions of the Referm mania. 
That the disease with which we 
have been, and still are afflicted, was 
the true Revolutionary fever, must 
be obvious to the most careless ob- 
server. The symptoms by which it 
was attended, the restless desire for 
innovation by which it was preceded, 
the total disregard of experience by 
which it was distinguished, the pub- 
lic terrors by which it was accom- 
panied, the extravagant hopes to 
which it led, the guilty ambition 
which it generated, were all the 
symptoms, and the worst symptoms, 
of Revolutionary passion. Nor is it 
only by the expression of thought 
and feeling that the existence of this 
dreadful malady, to a most alarming 
extent, has been demonstrated. The 
conduct, the public acts of the Radi- 
cals, have amply vindicated their 
title to the execrable distinction of 
being classed with the Jacobins of 
France, by future and impartial his- 
tory. If half the measures which 
they have proposed, and supported 
with their whole influence and abi- 
lity, both in and out of Parliament, 
had been carried into effect, they 
would ere now have torn the empire 
in pieces, and precipitated us, beyond 
the chance of redemption, into the 
gulf of Revolution. The Irish dema- 
gogues would have dismembered 
the empire, and established an inde- 
pendent legislature—in other words, 
a hostile Republic—almost within 
sight of the shores of Britain. The 
English and Scotch Revolutionists 
wouid have pulled down the Church 
Establishment in both countries, and 
delivered over g Christian State to 
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the dreams of enthusiasm, or the 
wretchedness of infidelity. If they 
had not been vigorously met and re- 
sisted, the repeal of the Corn Laws 
would have spread distress far and 
wide through the whole agricultural 
classes, through them depressed im- 
measurably the commercial inte- 
rests, and rendered the ultimate pre- 
servation of national faith impossible 
from the labouring condition of all 
classes of the people. They would 
have destroyed the independence of 
the hereditary Legislature, by the 
creation of a hundred new Peers, 
and reduced the Crown to the dis- 
grace of itself revoking the benefi- 
cence of past sovereigns ; in other 
words, submitting to the last humi- 
liation of prostrated authority. With 
all this we have been threatened, 
and are threatened; from all this we 
have hitherto made only a narrow 
escape ; and if the empire has been 
brought to the verge of destruction 
by the Reforming, it has been 
snatched from the gulf solely by the 
efforts of the Conservative, party. 
How then has it happened that 
a nation, seized as this has been 
with a Revolutionary fever, and that 
too of the most malignant kind, 
has hitherto been spared any violent 
convulsion ? that, abandoned by its 
Government, seduced by too many 
of its higher orders, left to struggle 
alone with the malady, it has sur- 
vived apparently the worst crisis, 
aod exhibits new symptoms of 
amendment in public thought which 
the warmest patriot could hardly 
have hoped for two years ago? The 
question is of the most interesting 
kind, not only with reference to our 
own prospects, but the great cause 
of truth and freedom throughout the 
world; and without pretending 
either to affirm that the danger is 
over, or that time has sufficiently 
elucidated the whole causes which 
have been in operation, there are 
three circumstances which appear 
chiefly remarkable, as having dis- 
tinguished the progress of this coun- 
try under the political distemper, 
from that of other States in similar 
circumstances, and to the combined 
operation of which the present cheer- 
ing prospects of amendment are, so 
far as we can yet see, to be ascribed. 
I. The first of these is the practical 
tendency which the Reforming mania 
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has taken among our people, and its 
consequent early interference with, 
and severe encroachment upon, the 
vested pecuniary interests of the 
most respectable members of every 
class of society. This is a circum. 
stance of the very utmost importance 
with reference to the future progress 
of political change ; and here, as else- 
where, we may perceive, that to be 
exposed to calamity is not always 
to be unfortunate, and that true wis- 
dom in political, not less than pri- 
vate life, is often to be learned ra- 
ther in the storms of adversity than 
the sunshine of prosperity. 

That Revolution will ultimately 
fall with unmitigated severity upon 
all classes; that the greatest of all 
sufferers by the changes it induces 
will be the lowest; and that the child- 
ren and children’s children of the 
infatuated people, to the third and 
fourth generation, will lament with 
unavailing tears the sins and preci- 
pitance of their fathers, is.a propo- 
sition so clearly deducible from 
principle, and so uniformly proved 
by experience; that it may be consi- 
dered as one of the few axioms of 
political science. Never - was this 
great truth more clearly illustrated 
than it now is in France, where, after 
forty years of revolutionary convul- 
sions, the working classes are driven 
by suffering into annual revolts of 
frightful magnitude, and the cries of 
a suffering population are stifled by 
a military despotism, so severe, that 
compared to it the ancient rule of 
the monarchy, with all its faults, was 
as an age of freedom. But the great 
danger is, that this truth is perceived 
too late to check the progress of the 
evil ; that before suffering has 
brought wisdom to the mass of the 
people, irreparable changes have 
been made—institutions, the bul- 
warks of freedom, overthrown in the 
first fervour of innovation—passions 
of unquenchable violence excited by 
the mutual infliction of irreparable 
injury, and interests inconsistept 
with the ultimate establishméit, 
either of civil liberty or public pro- 
sperity, created by the triumph of 
guilty democratic ambition. here 
this has been the case, as it generally 
is, with a people delivered over for 
their sins to revolutionary passions, 
amendment is impossible, hope is 
extinguished ; and the nation is irre- 
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tural but not undeserved punish- 
ment of the inordinate indulgence 
of political extravagance. This was 
the fate of Athens and Rome; this is 
the fate of regenerated France. 

The great preservative, on the 
other hand, against this melancholy 
P' s,and the only one which can 
generally be relied upon, as likely to 
prove efficacious with the great bulk 
of the people, is the occurrence of 
such early and wide-spread sufferin 
or apprehension in consequence 0 
the commencement of revolutionary 
change, as may undeceive a majority 
of the influential classes ere it is too 
late; and reclaim the prodigal by 
salutary suffering, before he has 
strayed irrevocably from his father’s 
home. This is the only antidote at 
all commensurate to the virulence of 
the poison, this is the one which, 
there is a reason to hope, the provi- 
dence of God has permitted to ope- 
rate in this country. The fervour of 
innovation, instead of being all con- 
centrated into one vast and impetu- 
ous stream to sweep away the re- 
maining bulwarks of order and free- 
dom, has been drawn off into an in- 
finity of lesser rills, to remedy the 
real or imaginary evils of the diffe- 
rent and highly excited classes of 
society. This has been a circum- 
stance of the very utmost impor- 
tance. The weight of the torrent, 
which presses against the general 
and important institutions of society, 
has been materially and providen- 
tially diminished by the anxiety of 
every class to apply an early remedy 
to its own peculiar grievances, or 
elevate itself upon the ruins of those 
by which it has hitherto been over- 
shadowed ; and thus the great fea- 
tures of the Constitution are still 
unchanged save by the Reform Bill, 
while every interest in the State 
finds itself assailed by some lesser, 
but to it most formidable antagon- 
ist. We lament the individual dis- 
tress, anxiety, and suffering, which 
this universal threatening of private 
7 interests necessarily pro- 

uces; but we know that it is un- 
avoidable; we foresaw and predicted 
it during the transports of the Re- 
form mania, and discern in its pre- 
sent operation the severe school of 
ultimate improvement. 


of separate streams, which are now 
threatening with detached prostra- 
tion so many of the greatest and 
most important interests of the State, 
may be discerned in the condition 
and prospects of every profession 
and class of society. Ask the land- 
owners in what state they now are, 
and to what extent they find their 
fortunes improved and prospects 
brightened by the triumph of the 
democratic principles, to forward 
which so many of themselves, both 
in and out of Parliament, lent their 
enthusiastic aid: and they will an- 
swer, that the dagger is at their 
throat; that their rents both for 
corn and grass lands are rapidly and 
ruinously falling ; and that the threa- 
tened repeal of the Corn Laws, and 
reduction of wheat to forty shillings 
a-quarter, would at once reduce 
two-thirds of their number to insol- 
vency. Ask the farmers whether 
they have experienced the benefit 
which they expected when so vast 
a majority of their number were 
swept away-by the Reform mania, 
and they brought in ninety-eight 
out of the hundred-and-one county 
members of England and Wales in 
the reforming interest: and they will 
almost universally reply, that they 
have been deceived ; that their con- 
dition and prospects are infinitely 
worse than before; that the manu- 
facturing interest has gained a great 
and undue ascendency by the Re- 
form Bill; that, in the existing state 
of uncertainty as to the Corn Laws, 
they can neither enter with spirit 
into new engagements, nor look for- 
ward with hope to the performance 
of their old ones; that the market is 
paralysed by the perpetual terror of 
approaching unlimited foreign im- 
portation; that their capital and 
stock is unceasingly melting away, 
under the continued fall of prices, 
and onerous money engagements; 
and that if they could only turn their 
effects into money, they would glad- 
ly leave the land of their birth, and 
join their happier brethren on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Ask the 
manufacturer in what respect he has 
experienced benefit from the change: 
and he will answer, that a spirit of 
insubordination has seized his work- 
men, which threatens, if long con- 
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tinued, to destroy the very elements 
of our manufacturing prosperity ; 
that the plague of Trades’ Unions has 
spread universally, and renders all 
calculation for the answering of or- 
ders impossible ; that at a time when 
profits are ruinously low,and a 
competition uncommonly severe, he 
is assailed with imperious demands 
for a rise of wages from his infatu- 
ated operatives, the only effect of 
which, if granted, would be to drive 
the British pees from the foreign 
markets, and extinguish the sales on 
which they themselves depend for 
subsistence. Enquire of the work- 
men, whether the Reform Bill has 
brought the age of gold which they 
were promised, and believed they 
were to obtain: and they will una- 
nimously answer, that they have 
been grossly and shamefully decei- 
ved; that their wages are so low as 
to afford them barely a subsistence ; 
and that the time has now arrived 
when they must take their interests 
into their own hands, and no longer 
submit to be made the tools of a 
party who use them for their own 
political advancement, and, having 
gained it, turn a deaf ear to their 
complaints. Enter the dockyards 
and the shipwrights’ workshops, and 
enquire into the state of the ship- 
ping interest, and you will hear uni- 
versally that they are in a state of 
unexampled depression; that the 
last Parliamentary investigation has 
proved that they are labouring be- 
yond any other class of society ; and 
that the reciprocity system first 
brought on them a host of evils, 
which are now rendered perpetual 
by the permanent ascendency which 
‘the Reform Bill has given to an ad- 
verse interest in the Legislature. 
Ask the shopkeeper whether he is 
thriving in the midst of the general 
distress, and he will answer that his 
profits are rapidly falling; that the 
diminished purchases of the landed 
interest and farmers are telling most 
powerfully on his sales; and that a 
continued and most vexatious com- 
petition from cheap venders strug- 
gling to rise into business, or the 
numerous sales of bankrupt stock 
which are continually going for- 
ward, have, to an extraordinary de- 
gree, dissipated the business of that 
numerous class of customers towhom 
economy has now become an object 
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of paramount im » Ask the 
lawyer whether he is an exception 
to the general labouring condition of 
society: and he will at once answer, 
that the Reform Bill has utterly an- 
nihilated the prospects of two-thirds, 
of his body; that the fever of inno- 
vation has introduced, and is intro- 
ducing, legal changes of the most 
ruinous kind; that the business on 
the Circuit is gone, and that of West- 
minster Hall not a fourth of its for- 
mer amount; that the independence 
of the Bar is rapidly giving way un 
der the continued decline of busi- 
ness, and increase of commissions, 
under the Whig Lord Chancellor 
and that the establishment of lo 
courts, and dissipation of the busi- 
ness among the provincial Bar, will 
effect a total revolution in the legal 
practice of England. Enquite of 
the teachers, whether of the young 
or the professional classes, what 
their prospects are since the school- 
master has been abroad, and you 
will find universally that they are of 
the most gloomy kind; that their 
scholars and students are rapidly 
diminishing, and the pressure from 
below telling with serious effect up- 
on their fortunes. Enter the 
sonage-house of the rector, the hall 
of the college, or the palace of the 
Bishop, and examine into the condi- 
tion and prospects of that most im- 
portant class who are intrusted with 
the instruction of the people in the 
great duties of religion and morali- 
ty; and you will hear everywhere 
the language only of gloom and de- 
spondency, and a a general 
anticipation of the time, and that, 
too, at no distant period, when the 
ecclesiastical Establishment will be 
destroyed, and the first of Christian 
duties, the religious education of the 
poor, left only to the zeal of the se¢- 
tarian, or the indifference of the infi- 
del. Even the fundholder, notwith- 
standing the regularity with which 
he receives his dividends, and the 
rise in real. amount which it has re« 
ceived from the change in the value 
of money, is not without his own 
terrors, as well as his less fortunate 
brethren ; visions of an equitable 
adjustment disturb his most plea- 
sing reveries, and he is consoled 
only by the hope, that if the Funds 
go, every thing will go, and that no 
investment, in such a general cala- 
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mity, can be so secure as that which 
has the tax-gatherer for its collec- 
tor. 

The multitude of interests which 
are in this way assailed, is producing 
a double effect of the most impofrt- 
ant description. On the one hand, 
it has divided the stream which 
when united was irresistible; while, 
on the other, it has awakened multi- 
tudes to a sense of the dangers of 
which they never could have been 
made sensible by any efforts of ar- 
gument or eloquence. While their 
eyes were all fixed on the Legisla- 
ture—while every imagination was 
intent on the projects of social ame- 
lioration which were afloat, the re- 
spectable reformers suddenly found 
themselves assailed by a furious 
multitude in their rear; and every 
man in a superior class saw his pros- 
pects threatened, or his income re- 
duced to a half, by the pressure from 
below in his own profession or line 
of life. This practical result, and 
experienced inconvenience of dis- 
turbing the settled relations of so- 
ciety, has been and is of incalcula- 
ble importance. Few can discern 
by argument the force of objections 
drawn from history against theore- 
tical innovations; but every man can 
perceive the inconvenience of losing 
five hundred a-year, or going with 
an old coat, from the impossibility 
of obtaining from the united work- 
men anew one. The more that ap- 
prehension, anxiety, and distrust 
spread through society, from the ex- 
travagant efforts of the inferior class 
in every line of life to better their 
condition by the ruin of their supe- 
riors, the more certain is the reac- 
tion against the ulterior march of 
yay wes and the greater is the 
ground for hope that its progress ma 
ultimately $e elaped. Prhe Trades’ 
Unions have done immense good by 
bringing home the anxiety and ap- 
prehension consequent on the fever 
of democracy, in the first instance, 
to its noisy supporters in the manu- 
facturing towns. If the whole po- 


pulation of the island could be de- 
prived of a single breakfast, dinner, 
and supper, from the consequences 
of revolution in its outset, its dan- 
rs would be at an end for the life- 
me of that generation. 
Much, no doubt, of this practical 
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tendency of the Reform mania is to 
be ascribed to the effects of a free 
government long operating upon the 
people, and the habit which it has 
conferred upon every class, of look- 
ing to their own immediate benefit 
from the effect of legislative alter- 
ations. But much, also, is probably 
owing to the original character of 
the mixed race of mankind, of which, 
fortunately for its inhabitants, the 
population of the British Islands is 
now composed. The practical ha- 
bits and methodical ideas of the 
English people have been proverbial 
from the earliest times; they have 
probably not so much arisen from 
their long established freedom, as 
created it. From the infancy of so- 
ciety, even in the days of Edward 
the Confessor and the Heptarchy, 
this invaluable feature is to be ob- 
served. The laws of Alfred estab- 
lished in the eighth century a system 
of social organization far superior to 
what nations infinitely farther ad- 
vanced in civilisation have been able 
to produce in the nineteenth. It 
may reasonably be doubted whether 
either the Poles or the Irish could 
be brought, of their own free will, 
and without external compulsion, to 
establish rational forms of constitu- 
tional government in their countries, 
even after any degree of public im- 
provement. Certain it is; that, du- 
ring the thousand years of their po- 
litical existence, they have made no 
sort of advances towards the attain- 
ment of it. The French, with all 
their talent and energy, have never 
directed their efforts towards the 
acquisition of practical advantages ; 
and, after forty years’ convulsions, 
they are still subject to a property- 
tax of twenty per cent, a most oppres- 
sive standing army, and vexatious 
ree sete: evils which the 

nglish would have abolished the 
moment the Bastile was stormed 
forty-five years ago. It is in vain to 
explain these diversities by differ- 
ence in political history or situation 
alone ; powerful as these agents are, 
they must have fallen in, in their 
operation, with some agent still 
stronger; and that is, probably, the 
original, orderly,and practical charac- 
ter of the Gethic or German race 
of mankind. The conclusion to be 
drawn from this circumstance is, 
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not that the Revolutionary fever is 
divested of all its dangers when it 
. falls upon a nation of German de- 
scent, but that it is powerfully modi- 
Jied by the character of the people 
to whom it is applied ; and it is the 
part of true political wisdom to ob- 
serve the peculiar dangers which it 
threatens, in the novel circumstances 
under which it has now broken forth, 
and gather consolation from the 
grounds of hope which arise from 
the previous symptoms of the ma- 
lady in former ages amongst us. 

It was in the obvious and incon- 
ceivable departure from this prin- 
ciple, so strongly characteristic of 
the English people, that the enor- 
mous danger of the Reform Bill 
consisted. That there were perhaps 
some causes of complaint — some 
grievances which had afforded a han- 
dle tothe Revolutionists torear up the 
discontent which preceded that dis- 
astrous convulsion,—is self-evident; 
and by applying a cautious and ju- 
dicious remedy to these experienced 
evils, the Whigs would have confer- 
red real blessings upon their coun- 
try, and probably have secured a 
long lease of power to themselves. 
But, instead of doing this, they in- 
stantly set themselves to confer a 
vast and unlooked-for accession of 
political power upon the lower or- 
ders, and stirred up the fiercest pas- 
sions of the people, from the extra- 
vagant expectations which they set 
afloat as to the benefits to be derived 
from that prodigious change,—obli- 
terating thus the most valuable fea- 
ture of the British character, and, 
instead of the English love of prac- 
tical improvement, stirring up the 
French passion for political equality. 
‘They threw about firebrands in every 
- direction; but Old England, except 
in some combustible places, would 
not burn. The original character 
and sterling good sense of the people 
appears to be fast recovering from 
the delusion with which, for their 
own purposes, they were overspread 
by the Government; the ulterior 
progress of the Revolutionary move- 
ment has been modified by the tem- 

er and habits of the classes who 
ound themselves elevatedto power, 
and the chance of ultimate salvation 
materially increased by the early and 
practical lesson which all ranks have 
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received as to the inevitable effects 
of democratic elevation. 


II. The second great cause of the 
reaction in favour of Conservative - 
principles, which has taken place 
during the last year, is the strength 
of constitution and vigorous resist- 
ance to evil, which has arisen from 
the long-established habits of British 
freedom. 

That the resistance to change is 
always proportioned to the degree 
of previous freedom that has been 
enjoyed—that no country is so easily 
overturned as a despotic one—and 
that the habits consequent on the 
long enjoyment of liberty survive 
its temporary eclipse, and reappear 
on the first return of prosperous 
days—are propositions so uniformly 
supported by experience, that it was 
with no smail astonishment that 
every close observer of the times 
beheld the general tempest in favour 
of the Reform Bill, which arose upon 
the promulgation of its provisions 
by Ministers. The truth is, that the 
friends of the Constitution and of 
Liberty, numerous and powerful as 
they are, were so utterly confounded 
and astonished at beholding the Mi- 
nisters of the Crown take the lead 
in the work of Revolution—the pe- 
ril which arose from the monstrous 
coalition of the Radicals and the 
Executive was so excessive, that 
they wellnigh resigned the contest 
in despair, and the work of destruc- 
tion was long arrested only by a re- 
solute band of determined patriots 
in both Houses of Parliament, who, 
undeterred by revolutionary me- 
naces, unseduced by Ministerial in- 
fluence, nobly fought the good fight, 
with no hope to cheer them, but 
that arising from the discharge of 
duty. The glorious struggle, how- 
ever, was not made in vain; durin 
the eighteen months that it lasted, 
numbers were converted by argu- 
ments, still more were subdued by 
suffering; and the first burst of Re- 
volutionary passion, ever the most 
dangerous, was already over before 
the Reformed Parliament met. 

The notices of motions then laid 
upon the table were amply sufficient, 
as the Whigs themselves admit, if 
carried, to con torn the empire in 
pieces; but the Conservative party 











in the country, ever slow to move, 
and unprepared in the first onset, 
but persevering, tenacious, and ge- 
nerally victorious in the end, gra- 
dually regained their strength, and, 
amidst the general obloquy which 
their obvious incapacity brought up- 
on the Whigs, silently resumed the 
ascendency over public opinion, to 
which their talents, their consi‘era- 
tion, their possessions, their private 
virtues, and, above all, the truth of 
their principles, so justly entitled 
them. We do not say, that the To- 
ries, as a body, have yet regain- 
ed their political influence; we are 
quite aware that they have not as 
yet done so, nor have we any confi- 
dent hope, that, without some modi- 
fication of the Reform Bill, steady 
or upright principles of government 
ever can again come into action in 
this country ;—what we maintain is, 
that Conservative principles have 
again become, or at least are beco- 
ming triumphant ; that the language 
of moderation, good sense, and ex- 
perience, is again occasionally utter- 
ed by Government, and generally 
put forth by their adherents through- 
out the country; that, though still 
styling dbttnndives Whigs, they in 
reality have become more than half- 
Tories; that their infamous alliance 
with the mob, to beat down the edu- 
cation and property of the kingdom, 
is, for the present at least, at an end; 
and that they are now more terrified 
at the frantic allies whom they made 
such efforts to bring into power, 
than the Conservatives, who, from 
the very first, foresaw and denoun- 
cedthem. This being the case, there 
is yet hope for the country; there 
is hope, because the great but inert 
mass who were carried away by the 
Reform mania, and supported Mi- 
nisters in their Revolutionary pro- 
jects, under the influence of a per- 
fect delusion, have awakened to a 
sense of their danger, have broken 
off from the peril and the disgrace 
of Radical alliance, and, though still 
professing themselves Reformers, 
and swearing by the Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill, are 
yet steadfast in their resistance to 
those ulterior projects of innovation 
to which they gladly looked forward 
two years ago, and unconsciously 
are now using the very language and 
arguments which they denounced, 
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with so much vehemence, as tyran- 
nical and oppressive, when uttered 
by their opponents during that me- 
morable struggle. What a triumph 
to the cause of truth! how glorious 
a monument to Conservative prin- 
ciples, to see that they have forced 
themselves even upon their enemies, 
and are regulating the thoughts of 
those who elevated themselves into - 
political power by their temporary 
overthrow ! 

We know not whether it should be 
ranked among the subjects of con- 
gratulation, that the Whigs, as a ne- 
cessary consequence of this change 
in public opinion, are fast sinking 
into obloquy and contempt, and, as a 
political party, will probably, after 
one or two general elections, be com- 
pletely extinct. Every person of 
common observation must have an- 
ticipated this result from their suc- 
cess in carrying the Reform Bill; 
that suicidal measure, which they 
looked forward to, as perpetuating 
for a long period their political as. 
cendency, and which is destined, to 
all appearance, to be the first exca- 
vation of their grave. The reason 
of this rapid decline is obvious, and 
may be observed operating, with 
more or less force, in every party 
which for selfish purposes has lent 
itself in any age to anarchical pro- 
jects. After having achieved their 
first great revolutionary triumph, 
they must do one of two things: 
they must either advance, or stand 
still. If they do the first, they are 
rapidly brought into collision with 
all the great interests in the state ; 
private ruin, public misery, stare 
them in the face; the dreadful con- 
sequence of revolutionary projects 
is forced upon the observation of the 
most inconsiderate among them. If 
they do the last, they are instantly 
denounced as changelings and de- 
ceivers by their former democratic 
supporters; and under the obloquy 
heaped on them by the classes from 
whom they had so Jong heard only 
the voice of flattery, they rapidly 
sink into contempt. The Conserva- 
tives shun them for what they have 
done; the Revolutionists execrate 
them for what they have left un- 
done ; and between the two they fall 
to the ground. Society is divided 
more clearly than ever, by the con- 
sequence of their triumph, into the 
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two great divisions of preservers 
and destroyers—the peril to all 
classes puts an end to a neutral 
body; those who are foremost in 
the work of the last, can never lon 

maintain themselves at the head o 
the first. It is the charge of incon- 
sistency which invariably proves 
their ruin; the practical illustration 
which their own conduct affords of 
the falsehood of their spe and 
the hollowness of their professions, 
which brings them into contempt ; 
the necessity of facing about and 
persecuting their former allies, which 
exposes them to the worst imputation 
on public men, that of former deceit 
and present ingratitude. 

How long did Neckar and the 
liberal Ministry who doubled the 
Tiers Etat, and convoked, on revo- 
lutionary principles, the National 
Assembly, continue in power after 
they were hailed by the unanimous 
transports of France, as the saviours 
of their country ?—Notthree months. 
How long did the Girondists main- 
tain their ascendency, even after 
the period when they had 14,000 
votes in Paris, and the Jacobins only 
22, in the choice of a Mayor for that 
city? Just six months. How long 
did Lafitte, the author of the re- 
volt of the Barricades, continue at 
the head of regenerated France ? 
Where are now the Doctrinaires, the 
authors of that deplorable convul- 
sion? Merged in the authority of 
Marshal Soult, converted into mili- 
tary despots, the aides-de-camp for 
carrying into effect the mandates of 
the war council of the Tuileries. 
The cause of the rapid fall of all 
these parties, so powerful and irre- 
sistible at the moment of their 
triumph, is the same, and bein 
founded on principles of univers 
application, may be always calcu- 
lated upon in similar convulsions. 
It is the practical danger of carrying 
their principles into execution which 
forces them to pause; the impossibi- 
lity of maintaining their popularity, 
if they do so, which proves their 
ruin, The Whigs are not destined 
to prove an exception to the prin- 
ciple which {drove Neckar into 
a contemptible exile at Coppet; 
which forced Lafayette to seek re- 
fuge from Jacobin vengeance in an 
Austrian dungeon; which put a 
price on the head of Dumourier, 
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thesaviour of France; which brou 
the Girondists to the scaffold; which 
destroyed Bailly and the Duke of 
Orleans by the guillotine; which 
precipitated Lafitte from the height 
of popularity into public ruin and 
private insolvency ; which has de« 
— the modern Liberals of 

rance into the executioners of mi- 
litary power. As individuals they 
may remain in office, for God for- 
bid that they should ever become 
the victims, as their French prede- 
cessors were, of the passions which 
they themselves had excited: but 
as a party pursuing its own mea- 
sures, they must rapidly sink into 
oblivion; they must either go on 
and become Revolutionists, or go 
back and become Conservatives. 
Let us —_ that they have yet 
courage and principle enough left to 
adopt, and go through with, the latter 
alternative. 


III. But vain would have been all 
the reaction which had arisen in the 
public thought, fruitless would have 
been all the efforts of the Whigs to 
arrest the torrent which they them- 
selves had let loose, if the conduct 
of the Conservatives had been differ- 
ent from what it actually has, and 
they had been influenced, either by 
the passion for power which actua- 
ted the English Whigs in 1831, or 
the selfish alarms which mastered the 
French noblesse in 1789. If they 
had either joined in a factious oppose 
sition to throw out the political an- 
tagonists who had inflicted such 
desperate evils on their country, or 
imitated the French emigrants who 
abandoned it in despair to its fate, 
where would now have been the 
English empire? Revile them as 
they choose—calumpiate them as 
they may, the Whigs know, at the 
bottom of their hearts, that it is the 
courageous conduct, and disinte- 
rested patriotism of the Conserva- 
tives, which have hitherto proved the 
salvation of the country, and deli- 
vered them from the consequences 
of the frantic body, whom, by Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, and the Re- 
form Bill, they have elevated into 
such perilous importance. Without 
going farther back than the 6th May, 
1834, where would the Whigs and 
the country have been if the Tories 
had simply staid away on Mr Daniel 
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Whittle Harvey’s motion on the Pen- 
sion List, and the majority of 80 
nst Mr Strutt’s amendment had 
been converted, by their secession, 
into a majority of ten or twenty in 
favour of it? By their own admis- 
sion, they would have been destroy- 
ed; a Radical Ministry would have 
been installed in power; all the 
great interests of the State would 
have been overturned, and a decided 
Revolution established in unbridled 
sovereignty. How often, during 
the last and present session, have 
they been on the verge of dissolu- 
tion, and preserved from destruction 
only by the efforts of the Conserva- 
tives generously supporting them in 
despite of all former discord? How 
often would they have been fairly 
outvoted in the House of Commons, 
but for such support, and driven 
from power by the very men whom 
they brought into Parliament? Not 
once, but twenty times. It was not 
without reason, therefore, that Mr 
Daniel Whittle Harvey said in the 
House, that the real government of 
the country was to be found in the 
Honourable Member for Tamworth; 
it is the support of the Conservatives 
upon all questions, where Ministers 
are not revolutionary in their pro- 
jects, which alone upholds the rick- 
ety machine of Government, and 
preserves the Whigs from destruc- 
tion at the hands of the very men 
whom they brought the nation to 
the verge of ruin to introduce. 
What a glorious tribute to Sir Robert 
.Peel, and the whole friends of the 
Constitution, both in and out of 
Parliament ; and what a memorable 
instance of the triumph of truth 
and virtue, when a minority, hard- 
ly numbering a hundred members, 
has, in fact, acquired, on most ques- 
tions, by the mere force of public 
talent and private worth, a prepon- 
derating influence in an assembly 
convened expressly for their de- 
struction, and under the highest 
possible excitement against their 
principles ! 
It is this circumstance which con- 
stitutes the important and leadin 
distinction between the situation o 
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Englend after the passing of the 
Reform Bill, and France after the 
convocation of the States-General. 
Vain would have been all the efforts 
of the friends of order in this coun- 
try in the popular party, if the Con- 
servatives here had done as the men 
of property did in France, and emi- 
grated, or retired in despair from 
public affairs, and left the manage- 
ment of the State to the Whigs and 
their Radical allies, who had ele- 
vated them t6 power. The moment 
that Government endeavoured to ar- 
rest the movement,—the instant that 
the obvious danger of their measures 
to all the great interests in the State 
had displayed itself, and forced them 
to put a bridle on the march of Re- 
volution, that instant their power 
was gone, and they would have been 
reduced to a minority in the Legis- 
lature which they themselves had 
created. If the small but redoubt- 
able and consistent band of the 
Tories had not existed as a reserve, 
on whom they could, on all occa- 
sions, fall back in the Legislature ; 
if the numerous, wealthy, highly edu- 
cated, and respectable Conservative 
party, had not remained under all 
the obloquy with which they were 
assailed, as a rallying force for the 
friends of order in the country, the 
reins of power must, in three months 
after the meeting of the Reformed 
Parliament, have fallen into the 
hands of the Destructive party ; the 
timid majority of wavering Whigs 
would have gone along with the 
ruling power, and a complete sub- 
version of all the great interests 
of society must ere this have en- 
sued. 

There is not a Whig throughout the 
land, who is not secretly conscious 
that this is the case; there is not a 
liberal or candid man of that party, 
who will not admit that it is true, and 
that,but for the support of the Tories, 
they and the nation must ere this 
have been destroyed. It is impos- 
sible, therefore, to over-estimate the 
benefit the Conservatives have con- 
ferred upon their country, by simply 
remaining at their post; dissemina- 
ting, by the force of their talents, 





* Ninety-six Members voted with Sir Robert Peel on that occasion. 


If they had 


staid away, Ministers would have been in a minority of 16. If they had joined the 
other side, in one above a hundred, 
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and the weight of their characters, 
the principles on which the welfare 
of society depends; and replying by 
deeds of public utility and private 
beneficence, to the load of falsehood 
and calumny with which they were 
assailed by the political adversaries 
whom they have since so uften saved 
from destruction. To measure the 
extent of these benefits, we have 
only to look to France, where, from 
the flight of the emigrants, the 
leaders of the Revolution were, 
from the first, left to struggle in 
defence of order with the Revolu- 
tionists whom they had elevated to 
power ; or conceive what this coun- 
try would be, if Mr O’Connell, Mr 
Roebuck, and Mr Daniel Whittle 
Harvey, were at the head of the 
Government, the land was prostrated, 
by the abolition of the Corn Laws, 
the monied interest by the spoliation 
of the Funds, the Church by the 
confiscation of its possessions. If 
these calamities have hitherto been 
averted; if the Reformers can still 
lay their heads on their pillows in 
peace ; if the Whig estates have been 
saved from spoliation, it is to no 
efforts of their own that they are 
iudebted for their salvation, to no 
moderation of their supporters that 
they owe their safety, but solely to 
the generous conduct and courage- 
ous patriotism of their adversaries 
that their escape from destruction 
has been owing. 

Every Government that does not, 
like that of Louis Philippe, rest upon 
absolute force, must depend either 
on the support of the property and 
intelligence of the nation, or on the 
fleeting fervour of popular favour, 
or the influence acquired by exten- 
sive civil patronage. Their revolu- 
tionary conduct on occasion of the 
Reform Bill, has lost the Whigs the 
first; their incipient and vacillating 
attempts to contradict themselves, 
and become Conservative, has for- 
feited, or is forfeiting them the sup- 
port of the second ; they are driven, 
therefore, by absolute necessity, to 
the last; and hence the numerous, 
unnecessary, and useless commis- 
sions with which they have over- 
spread the land; and hence the real 
end of almost ail their legislative 
changes. Centralization is the great 
object; the concentration of all offi- 
cial emolument and influence under 
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their own hand in the Metropolis, 
and the gradual reduction of every 
species of local authority or power 
in every other pots of the country. 
Nothing is too high for them to aim 
at, nothing too low for them to stoop 
to, in the prosecution of this design. 
While, on the one hand, they bring 
in the General Registry Bill, the 
object of which was to concentrate 
all the deeds of the kingdom, and 
ultimately of the empire, in London, 
which the good sense of Parliament 
has just thrown out; on the other, 
they condescend to grasp at the ap- 
pointment of Procurators-Fiscal in 
the several counties of Scotland; 
and deem the stripping of the She-« 
riffs of Scotland of their trifling pa- 
tronage, necessary to the maintenance 
of the boasted popularity of the 
Whig Administration. While they 
stoop with one hand to pick up the 
appointment of collectors of assessed 
taxes in North Britain, and take them 
from the Commissioners of Supply 
for the several counties, on the other 
hand, they entertain the gigantic 
projects of concentrating the whole 
roads and poor’s rates of the king. 
dom in Government Boards, and 
vesting in irresponsible Commission- 
ers of their own appointment, powers 
in the administration of the immense 
revenues and interests of the poor, 
greater than are enjoyed even by 
the Judges of Westminster Hall. 
The object of all these seemingly 
multifarious and contradictory, but 
really uniform and consistent at- 
tempts, is the same; viz. to vest the 
whole patronage of the empire in 
the hands of Government, and sup- 
ply, by the attractions and the te 
servience of office, the want of 
support from either the Conservative 
or Movement parties in the kingdom. 
It is, in short, a design to spread a 
Whig India Bill over Great Britain, 
and barter away the liberties and 
rivileges of Englishmen, for seats at 
Secede and salaries in commissions. 

Sensible of the obloquy to which 
they are exposed on the part of their 
Radical supporters, on account of 
the necessary contradiction which 
their present attempts to restrain 
the Movement afford to their for- 
mer efforts to forward it, numbers 
of the Ministerial supporters have 
long resorted to the discreditable 
and cowardly expedient of slinking 
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off when a vote was approaching in 
which they were to abandon their 
former professions, and throwing 
upon the Conservatives the burden 
of rejecting, by their junction with 
Ministers, those anarchical measures 
which were generally felt to be 
ae iY few of the an 
y ha e courage openly to 
Lats A We rejoice to find that the 
Tories have at length put an end to 
this disgraceful shuffling; and by 
making it a condition of their sup- 
rtof Government upon the Pension 
ist, and some other questions where 
a narrow division was expected, that 
the Ministerial supporters should 
stand by their side in the contest, 
fairly brought to light the insincerity 
of the claptraps which they threw 
- out to delude tlie people, and shewn 
them up in their true character, that 
of professors of doctrines, for selfish 
—— at one time, which they 
ow to be so perilous, that they are 
compelled to resist their being car- 
ried into effect at another. 

The country is every day more 
rapidly dividing into parties, and 
two only—the Conservatives and the 
Revolutionists. The juste milieu of 
the Whigs is destined to be as short- 
lived as the reign of Lafitte and the 
authors of the Revolution of the 
Barricades, on the other side of the 
water, has been. The pirate is every- 
where hoisting his true colours ; the 
red flag of Revolution is generally 
unfurled by the Movement party. 
The Dissenters have, by the mouth 
of four hundred representatives of 
their body in London, declared that 
nothing will satisfy them but a com- 
; pee separation of Church and State; 

n other words, a complete separa- 
tion of the Church from the Church 
property, and confiscation of the 
tithes to the consolidated fund. The 
manufacturing operatives make no 
secret of their designs; they consist 
in a forced and most unreasonable 
elevation of their own wages by 
means of Trades’ Unions, and a total 
depression of the whole agricultural 
body by means of the entire abolition 
of the Corn Laws. How long the 


Funds, the House of Peers, the Mo- 
narchy, will survive such sweeping 
changes, must be obvious to the most 
superficial observer. The peril being 
. thus instant and undisguised, half 
measures will no longer do. Every 
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man must be prepared to gothe whole 


length of the Destructives, or join 
with the Conservatives, whether 
Whigs or Tories, in resisting them. 
Nothing else will do; the old idea 
of going a certain length in Reform, 
and no farther, will no longer answer 
either the purposes of patriotism or 
selfishness. 

As nothing can be clearer than 
that the country is already divided, 
or is rapidly dividing, into these two 
great parties, and as the slightest 
attention to what is passing in the 
other States of Europe must be suf- 
ficient to shew that these, and these 
only, are the classes into which so- 
ciety is permanently severed, it 
deserves the serious consideration of 
every upright and patriotic man, of 
whatever party, which of them he 
should now join. If he thinks that 
all which has hitherto been found to 
constitute the strength of nations 
and the safety of individuals can be 
dispensed with; that the Christian 
Church can safely be abandoned, 
and the precedent of spoliation be 
without danger established in the 
religious instructors of the poor; if 
heis satisfied that tumultuous masses 
of the lower orders are the proper 
bodies to discuss the intricate sub- 
jects of political science, and can 
safely be intrusted with the power 
of chaining down their representa- 
tives to a particular course on every 
important subject; if he is without 
apprehension as to the consequences 
of ruining our landed proprietors, 
and all the numerods classes who 
depend on the cultivation of the 
soil, by the unlimited importation of 
foreign grain, and the reduction of 
its price to forty shillings the quar- 
ter; if he can calmly contemplate a 
reduction of the public creditors, 
and spoliation of the great Savings 
Bank of the poor, under the name of 
an equitable adjustment ; without 
doubt he will give his support in 
every instance to the Radical or De- 
structive candidate, and endeavour, 
by all the means in his power, to 
advance the march of revolution. 
But if the reverse of this is the view 
which is now foreed upon his con- 
viction by experience; if he knows 
that the religious instruction of the 
poor is the basis of the welfare not 
only of individuals but nations, and 
is satisfied, that without a National 
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Establishment, it is impossible that 
they can receive either adequate or 
gratuitous information on that mo- 
mentous subject; if he is convinced 
that the land is the great fountain of 
public wealth, and that whatever 
cripples or paralyses its owners or 
cultivators, to just the same extent 
stops up the supplies of wealth by 
which the whole nation is main- 
tained ; if he is of opinion, that Re- 
form, necessary or desirable as he 
may have esteemed it, when it was 
first introduced, or still esteems it, 
has gone far enough in favour of the 
popular branch of our mixed Consti- 
tution, and that to go farther would 
be to overthrow the balance alto- 
gether, and leave us only the name 
of a monarchy, without either its 
dignity, its stability, or its protecting 
influence ; then he will give his cor- 
dial support to the Conservative 
candidate on every occasion, and 
endeavour by so doing to prove that 
he really desired Reform, and not 
Revolution ; and was desirous of en- 
larging the basis on which the repre- 
sentation was rested, precisely in 
order that it might be more adequate 
to withstand the storm with which 
the institutions of society were ob- 
viously menaced. By so doing, he 
is not acting in opposition to his 
former principles and professions ; 
he is, on the contrary, giving them 
their just and fair application, and 
only preventing them from being 
trained to those calamitous pur- 
poses with which the enemies of 
Reform evercharged their opponents, 
but which none held in such utter 
detestation as its sincere and en- 
lightened friends. 

Let the timid and selfish, the nu- 
merous class who look to politics as 
they would to their own separate 
estate or profession, consider well 
also, which class it is now most for 
their private interest to support. 
They may readily see that the Whigs 
cannot much longer stand; that a 
Government cannot continue for 
years to go on reeling to and fro as 
the present, leaning first on the one 
party, and then on the other, and 
almost weekly snatched from de« 
struction only by the patriotic devo- 
tion of its political antagonists, and 

afraid of risking a contest even in 
the quarters where it so recently 
received only the most enthusiastic 
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support. Let them recollect how 
long the Tories stood, after they 
adopted this shuffling and timid 
course of policy; and consider well, 
whether there are not to be seen 
symptoms, and that, too, of an unerr- 
ing kind, of the downfall of the 
party which lived on agitation, and, 
by the course they are now con- 
strained to adopt, daily irritate the 
agitators, without conciliating the 
Conservatives, or making them for- 
get the dreadful peril to which they 
have exposed every interest of so- 
ciety. Let them lay this truth to 
their inmost hearts, that things can- 
not go long on as they have done 
for two years past ; that the Govern- 
ment must become either decidedly 
Revolutionary, or decidedly Conser- 
vative; and that the dubious parti- 
coloured flag of mere Reform will 
soon be seen at no masthead. Let 
them recollect, that gratitude is un- 
known to public bodies of all parties 
of men for any length of time; that 
the old cry of the Reform candidate 
has already become stale; that the 
point now is, not what candidates or 
members have done in time past, 
but what they will do in time to 
come; and that an election between 
the two parties must now be made 
by every political man, because the 
Destructives everywhere require 
pledges from their representatives 
to support measures which at once 
trench upon many of the vital inte- 
rests of society. If they are dis- 
posed to support Revolution, we 
have nothing to say to them ; the 
sooner they announce such projects 
the better: it is always well to know 
who are your enemies before an 
encounter begins, and better an open 
foe than a false friend. But if they 
are inclined merely to go along with 
the current, to support the popular 
candidate, because he belongs to 
the stronger or ruling party, let 
them look well to the signs of the 
times, before they make their ulte- 
rior election, and consider whether 
the decided Revolutionists, or deci- 
ded Conservatives, are likely to 
obtain the ultimate ascendency in 
this country. 

For the same reason, the material 
thing new to look to in the choice 
of candidates to fill up occasional 
vacancies in the House of Commons, 
is not either oratorical celebrity, or 
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party zeal, but habits of business, 
and acquaintance with the practical 
wants and situation of the electors. 
Ask the electors of Edinburgh or 
Leith how they are satisfied with 
their representatives, who are un- 
questionably men of celebrity and 
talent, and you will find that dissa- 
tisfaction is general, and complaints 
in almost every mouth, The rapid 
change in Perthshire must convince 
even the most incredulous, that the 
ery of Reform will no longer do; and 
that it is in vain to attempt to bol- 
ster up ineffective or unbusinesslike 
members or candidates, by an appeal 
to their doctrines or language three 
years ago. The great thing to which 
electors should now look, who wish 
to resist the ulterior progress of 
Revolution, is integrity and resolu- 
tion of private. character, habits of 
activity and business, acquaintance 
with the local interests of the consti- 
tuency they are called upon to re- 
present, and the possession of such 
a stake in the country as forms the 
best security against acquiescence 
in those anarchical measures by 
which all the possessors of property, 
of whatever party, are equally threat- 
ened. 

The insolence and inconsistency 
of the Whigs in consequence of their 
Reform triumph is really astonish- 
ing. They seem absolutely to think 
that their servile or ignorant partisans 
in the country will swallow any thing. 
Not content with trying to thrust a 
Lord of the Treasury, without an 
acre of land in the country, down 
the throats of the Perthshire elec- 
tors; untaught by the signal defeat 
they sustained in the attempt, they 
are now disposing of Edinburgh asa 
close seat, and endeavouring to 
make a Treasury borough of a city 
containing 140,000 inhabitants. Sir 
John Campbell, rejected by the new 
constituency at Dudley, is to be 
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forced, against their declared resolu- 
tion, upon the new constituency of 
Edinburgh, and the metropolis of 
Scotland converted into a decent re- 
tiring place, like Gatton or Old Sa- 
rum, for Whig placemen and beaten 
Attorneys-General. The audacity 
and effrontery of this actually ex- 
ceeds belief. Can the metropolis of 
Scotland not find a fit representative 
among the numerous wealthy and 
able men, who, we are éold, support 
the present Ministers in that coun- 
try? Where are the Whig lawyers, 
the soz-disant illuminati of the age? 
Where the clique of the Edinburgh 
Review, who have been _ praising 
themselves and each other with the 
most laudable zeal and exemplary 
activity for thirty years? Sir John 
Campbell was actually proposed and 
rejected, at a great meeting of Edin- 
burgh electors, and a deputation in 
consequence sent up to offer the seat 
to Sir John Hobhouse : but in the in- 
terim, unknown to them, Sir John 
Campbell is fixed on by Govern- 
ment; it is convenient for Ministers 
to have the Attorney-General in the 
House, and therefore the Edinburgh 
electors must retract their opposi- 
tion, convert their groans into plaud- 
its, their hisses into smiles, and bow 
to the beck of Earl Grey, as if they 
were a rotten borough, to be rolled 
over to a purchaser with the title- 
deeds of an estate. Whether the 
electors of Edinburgh will submit to 
such degradation, we know not; we 
prophesy nothing of a Reform con- 
stituency in any great town; but we 
have the greatest hopes that they will 
resent the insult ; and of this we are 
well assured, that if they do not, the 
spirit of independence is extinct in 
dinburgh, and the capital of Scot- 
land, as the largest rotten borough in 
the island, should be put down at 
the head of the first column of sche- 
dule A in the next Reform Biil. 
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* Once more upon the waters. Yet once more; 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 


That knows his rider.” 


We bowled along for half-an-hour, 
keeping a bright look-out for the 
Rt but we could see nothing of 

er. 

_ “ T say, Sprawl, had not we better 
heave-to, till daylight? You see we 
can make nothing out as to her 
whereabouts; mind we do not run 
past her in the night.” 

“ Indeed, Brail, I think we had 
better —so heave-to at once, will 

The word was passed; and after 
having given little Binnacle his in- 
structions to call me, the instant 
they made out the frigate, or the 
weather assumed a threatening as- 
pect, Sprawl and I went below to 
secure a couple of hours’ sleep, 
troubled though they might be, be- 
fore day broke. We had just com- 
menced on our salt junk, and ha- 
ving each of us filled a glass of grog, 
I was in the very act of hobbing and 
nobbing with my illustrious ally, 
when we heard some one call down 
the after-hatchway. I instantly re- 
cognised the voice of Corporal Len- 
nox. 

“I say, Dogvane, do rouse out 
Mr De Walden—I know he is regu- 
larly done up, but it is his watch, 
and unless he is on deck at muster, 
he will be sure to catch it, and I 
should be sorry that he did.” 

“Why, Master Corporal,” respond. 
ed the quartermaster, “you might 
have put yourself to the trouble of 
amg | down yourself, and awaken- 
ing Mr De Walden, and so you 
would have been under no obliga- 
tion to nobody—but I won’t grudge 
the trouble, so I will do it for you.” 

* Hillo,’ we immediately heard 
old Dogvane sing out, “on deck, 
there.” 

“ What do you want?” replied 
Corporal Lennox. 

“ Oh, nothing, but Mr De Walden 
is not here.” 

“ Never mind then, old fellow,” 
said Lennox, “ he is in the cabin, I 
suppose.” 
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Here little Binnacle struck in— 
“ Why, Lennox, what are you bother- 
ing about; did I not desire you to 
call Mr De Walden ?” 

* You did, sir, but he is not be- 
low, unless he be in the cabin.” 

“ Well, did you ask the captain’s 
steward if he was there or not ?” 

** No, sir.” 

* Ask him now, then, and tell him 
to say to Mr De Walden that he is 
wanted.” 

“ [ll tell you what,”—at this mo- 
ment struck in old Davie,—“ I am 
deucedly done up, so tip me the case- 
bottle again, and I will make an- 
other tumbler of grog, and then 
turn in till daylight —for even if 
we make the frigate out, what use 
is there in” —— 

* Hush,” said I, “ what is that ?” 
There was a buz on deck, and a 
rattling up the ladder of the people 
from below, and we could hear a 
voice say, “ Mr De Walden! he is 
not in the berth below,’”—another 
responded, “ The captain’s steward 
says he is not in the cabin, ’— 

De Walden forward there, 

swain ?”—* No,” sung out @ | 
voice, sounding low, and mollifie 
by distance,—* no Mr De Walden 
here.” : 

“Is Mr De Walden aft there?” 
continued little Binnacle, who had 
spoken. 

“No, sir, no.” 

A sudden light flashed on me—I 
trembled, and a chill curdled the 
blood at my heart, for Ihad not seen 
him since we had hove the schooner 
on the reef. Iran on deck, but as 
I ascended the ladder, “ Pooh,” said 
I to myself, “ all nonsense—why put 
myself intoa flurry?” And as I ste 
ped off the ladder, little Binnacle 
called down the main-hatchway— 

“I say, De Walden — Henry — 
Henry De Walden—come on deck, 
man—come on deck—this is no time 
for skylarking— Mr Brail is on 
deck.” 

Several gruff voices replied from 
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below, “ Mr De Walden is not here, 
sir,’—“ No Mr De Walden here.” 

The bu# increased—“ Is Mr De 
Walden forward there ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Is he below ?” 

“ No, sir, no—no Mr De Walden 
here.” 

Old Bloody Politeful, kind-hearted 
soul as he always was, had now also 
turned out—* Why, Brail, what is all 
this bother about ?” 

“ My dear Spraw],” said I, greatly 
excited, “ young De Walden is no- 
where to be seen.” 

“‘ Nonsense,” uae he; “ why, 
he was standing close beside me the 
whole time we were crossing the 
bar, even up to the time when I was 
fool enough to sguir my old hat over 
the masthead.” 

“ And so he was,” chimed in 
Pumpbolt. 

“Then beat to quarters,” said I 
—* the gallant youngster never miss- 
ed muster yet—desire them to beat 
to quarters, Mr Marline.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” responded the mid- 
shipman. All hands turned out 


omptly. 

Pee Men” said I, “ Mr De Walden is 
missing—have any of you seen 
him?” 

“ No, sir,—none of us have seen 
him since the strange schooner 
struck.” 

“ Have you overhauled the mid- 

ipmen’s berth, Mr Marline ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ The whole ship has been search- 
ed,” said little Binnacle, who had 
just returned from below, “ cable- 
tier, hold, and all. The beatswain 
and mter have been all over 
her. The gunner has even looked 
into the magazine. Mr De Walden 
is not on board, sir.” 

** Poo, there he is at the mast- 
head there,” said I; for as I looked 
up I distinctly saw a dark figure 


standing on the long-yard, with one 
hand holding on by a backstay, 
while with the other it pointed up- 


wards into the pure sky. I was in 
a towering passion. “ Come down, 
Mr De Walden—come down, sir— 
what is the fun of all this—why, 
your absence has put the whole 
ship in a fuss—we thought you .had 
fallen overboard.” ‘The dark object 
remained stock-still. ‘“ What can 


the captain see?” passed amongst 
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“Do you see any thing 
at the masthead?” said one to his 
neighbour—“ Do you see any thing ?” 


uoth another. No one saw any 
thing but myself. “ Look there, 
Sprawl—there—by heaven what can 
this mean—do you really see nothing 
there ?” The worthy fellow shaded 
his eyes with his hand, and kept 
twisting and turning and tommy hoe 
head about, as if it had been 

on the ball and socket principle; 
but the object that had fascinated 
me was invisible to him. Gradu- 
ally the figure, without changing its 
position, thinned, and anon, like a 
shred of dark vapour between us and 
the heavens, the stars were seen 
through it; but the outline of the 
form, to my distempered vision, was 
still as distinct as ever. Presently, 
however, it began to grow indistinct 
and misty; and whatever it was, it 
gradually melted away and disap- 
peared. De Walden was nowhere 
to be found. Llooked back towards 
the dark estuary we had left. The 
sky in the background was heavy, 
black, and surcharged, as if it had 
been one vast thundercloud, but the 
white line of breakers on the bar 
continued distinctly visible, over 
which the heavenly moonlight rain- 
bow still hovered, although gradually 
fading, and even as I looked it ceased 
to be distinguishable. Asitdisappear- 
ed and melted into the surrounding 
blackness, even so vanished all hope 
from my mind of young De Walden’s 
safety, and remembering the poor 
boy’s last words—“ A good omen! ”’ 
said I, “ Alas, alas, an evil one it hath 
been to thee, poor boy!” 

“ Callthe watch, boatswain’s mate,” 
—and without speaking a word more, 
old Davie and I descended to the 
cabin again. 

* What saw you aloft, Benjie?” 
said Sprawl. 

I told him. 

“I know it is all downright non- 
sense—there was no one aloft, and 
I am persuaded it was all a delu- 
sion, still ’>—— 

“ Oh, nonsense,” said Davie—“can- » 
not be—you are overfatigued, man— ~ 
you will laugh at all this to-morrow— 
but poor young De Walden—he must * 
have fallen overboard when we drove 
the Don on the reef—God help us—. 
what a melancholy report we 5 
have to make to Sir Oliver—but’ 
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us some grog, Brail, and I will lie 
down on the locker till daylight.” 

I was bewildered—my mind from 
my early youth was tinged with 
superstition, but, nevertheless, what 
could thishave been? For four-and- 
twenty hours, whatever I might have 
drank, I had eaten little or nothing, 
and I began to perceive that I la- 
boured under the oppressive effects 
of such a recoil, as one experiences 
after having had the folly and au- 
dacity to get tipsy on unaided 
champagne, without having stowed 
away a ground tier of wholesome 
solid food; besides, I now found 
that the blow on my head, hard and 
thick as that might be, was begin- 
ning to tell, for I was aware that my 
pulse was feverish, and I had had 
several attacks of giddiness during 
the evening. I puzzled myself for 
half-an-hour in vain, and after I 
raised my head from my hand, by 
which time the lamp was flicker- 
ing in the socket, I saw my brother 
lieutenant sound asleep, and worn 
out as I was, I soon forgot every 
thing, and was as fast as he was. 

I was called at about half-an-hour 
before daylight. 

* We see the commodore, sir, 
about two miles on the lee-beam,” 
said Mr Marline, as he stuck his 
head into the cabin. 

“ Very well—I will be on deck pre- 
sently—how is her head?” 

“ South-west, sir—but the wind is 
very light.” 

He retired—~and having rigged 
with an expedition unknown to all 
mankind, darring a sailor or a mon« 
key, I went on deck. 

it was now four in the morning— 
there were clouds in the sky, but 
very little wind. In the east, all 
was clear—the morning star had al- 
ready slipt her moorings, and was 
several degrees above the horizon, 
against which the — swell rose 
and sank with startling distinctness, 
as black as ink, except*where the 
= lanet cast a tiny wake on 
t, and glittered in a small line of 
silver light ;—underneath, as a back- 
ground, the glow of the advancin 
sun gradually tinged the sky an 
every shred of clouds with a crim- 


son flush. 
On the other when we look- 
ed down to leeward, far in the steamy 


west, the declining moon hung over 


the dark sea pale and sickly, as a 
lamp whose oil had failed. She look- 
ed as if she would have dropped at 
once into the ocean, and the feeble 
wake she cast through the ascending 
fog was dull and cheerless. There, 
however, in the very centre of her 
half quenched radiance, lay the noble 
frigate, rolling heavily on the long 
sea, under her three topsails; now 
rising distinct and clear against the 
horizon on the ridge of the dark 
swell, and again sinking with the 
liquid ridge until she disappeared, 
as if the ever heaving waters had 
swallowed her up. All overhead con- 
tinued blue, and cold, and serene. 

“Mr Marline, bear up, and run 
down to her.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

And the ere | splash and 
gushing sound of the felucca’s coun- 
ter, as it came surging down on the 
heaving swell, was soon, but gradu- 
ally, exchanged for the rushing of the 
water and buzzing of the foam past 
us, of a vessel rapidly cleaving the 
billows. 

As we approached, all remained 
quiet and still on board the frigate: 
We stood on—not a soul seemed to 
notice us—we crossed her stern— 
still all silent, and at len we 
rounded to under her lee. We were 
so close that one might have chucked 
a biscuit into her gangway. 

“ Are you waiting for a boat, Mr 
Brail?” at length said the officer of 
the watch, the old gunner. 

* No, no,” I repl ed, “I will be on 
board presently.’ 

Sprawl was roused out, and in a 
few nds we were in our own 
tiny skiff, and approaching the fri- 
gate. All continued dark and dismal, 
as we looked up at her black hull, 
and dark sails, and tall spars. She 
was rolling heavily, the masts and 
spars groaning, and the bulkheads 
creaking and screaming, and the 
topsails fluttering and grumb 
until the noise, every now | 
then, ended in a sounding thump, ~ 
as if the old ship, in all her parts, 
were giving audible indications of 
her impatience of the tedious calm ; 
weary asi « wesding shower bad jase 
heavy as if a w shower 
poured down. We approached, and 
as the man in the bow stuck his boat- 
hook into the old lady’@side to fend 
off, the sidesman handed us the man- 
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and presently we were both 
on the Gazzelle’s quarterdeck. 
. ~All was wet and uncomfortable— 
the heavy dew was dripping down 
from the shrouds and rigging, and 
every lumbering flap of the topsails 
sent acold shower pattering on deck. 
The watch had all roused out from 
the booms, and were clustered on the 
hammock cloths, looking down on 
us. When we got on deck, they fol- 
lowed us as far aft on the quarter- 
deck as they thought they might 
venture to do, while others again 
had hung themselves in a variety of 
ways over the side to get the mar- 
row of our secret out of our boat’s 
crew. The old gunner was arrayed 
in his pea jacket and blue trowsers, 
as if he had been in the North Sea, 
and the red sparkle of the light in 
the binnacle glanced on the face and 
chest of the sun-burned seaman at 
the wheel. 

“ How is Sir Oliver, and Mr Gar- 
board, and Mr Donovan ?” 

Any man who has lived in such a 
climate will evince no wonder at the 
anxiety and rapidity with which I 
put the questions. 

“ Why, all pretty well,” said the 
gunner. “ Sir Oliver, indeed, has 
been ill, but is now better—and Mr 
Garboard is nearly all right again, he 
took the forenoon watch to-day, sir. 
But as for Mr Donovan, why, sir,’ — 

“ Never mind, never mind,” said 
Sprawl; “send down to Sir Oliver, 
and say that we have got on board.” 

The man dived, and presently 
brought a message that Sir Oliver 
desired to see us in his cabin. 

We descended, a solitary lamp 
hung from the deck above, and lit 
up the large cabin any thing but 
brilliantly. It had the appearance 
of having been newly lit, and want- 
ing oil, for when we first entered it 
was flaring up like a torch, but 
gradually declined until we could 
scarcely see about us. As you have 
eet been below before, I will describe 
t. 

The cabin was very large, even for 
a vessel of her class, and was not 
subdivided in any way. There were 
four guns, long twenty-fours, two 
of a side, but the devil a stick of 
furniture in it, with the exception 
of the table in the middle, and 
six or nm chairs, two black hair 
pofas, one on each side of the ca- 
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bin, a chest of drawers, and the 
crimson curtains before the stern 
windows. The portrait of a lady 
was the only ornament, a buxom- 
looking dame, but of the Earth 
earthy, nothing etherial about her. 

The commodore’s cot hung well 
aft, near the small door that opened 
into the quarter-gallery on the star- 
board side—the bed-clothes were all 
disarranged as if he had recently 
risen ; and at first we thought he must 
have left the cabin as we came down, 
and walked forward on the main- 
deck. 

“ Where is the commodore ?”’ said 
I to the captain’s steward, who ac- 
companied us with a light, but which 
had been blown out by the opening 
of the cabin door. 

“ Tleft bim in the cabin, sir—Isup- 
pose he is there still, sir.” 

By this time the ruddy east was 
brightening, and the light that shone 
through the stern windows came in 
aid of the dim lamp, and we sawa 
figure, Sir Oliver as we conceived, 
stretched on one of the sofas that 
stood between the aftermost gun 
and the quarter-galiery door, on the 
larboard side. The man brought 
two candles and placed them on the 
table. Both Sprawl and myself had 
been rather surprised that the com- 
modore did not instantly address us 
as we entered, but we now noticed 
that the gallant old fellow was very 
pale and wan, and that he spoke 
with difficulty, as if he had been la- 
bouring under asthma. 

“ Welcome, gentlemen—glad tosee 
you back again. I am prepared to 
hear that you have failed in your ob- 
ject—quite prepared; but I have been 
down ever since you shoved off, and 
am far from well yet.” 

He rose and shook hands with 
both of us with all his usual cordi- 
ality of manner, 

“ Sit down, gentlemen,—there— 
sit down. Howard, get coffee.” 

It was handed, 

“ You have had some fighting, -I 
suppose—indeed, we heard the firing 
distinctly enough.” 

“ Yes, commodore,” said Spraw], 
“ enough and to spare of that; but, as 
you have guessed, we were unable 
to bring out the polacre—she now lies 
sunk in the river.” 

“ Well, well,” rejoined Sir Oliver, 
“ T will hear the particulars by and 
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by; but I hope you have not lost 
any, at least not many of the people 
—none killed I hope ?—this horrible 
climate will leave few of us for gun- 
powder soon—none killed I hope ?— 

few wounded, of course, I bargain 
nee 

Sprawl was silent for a minute, 
and then handed him the return.— 
“ Indeed, Sir Oliver,’ said he, “I 
am grieved to tell you that it has been 
a bad business; we have Jost several 
excellent men, and our doctor’s list 
is also heavy; however, all the 
wounded are likely to do well.” 

The commodore took the paper in 
his nervous hand, and as he read the 
official account of our adventure, it 
shook violently, and his pale lip 
quivered, as he exclaimed from time 
to time— God bless me, how un- 
fortunate! how miserably unfortu- 
nate! But, gentlemen, you deserve all 

raise—you have behaved nobly, gal- 
antly. I have no heart, however, to 
read the return. You have had how 
many killed ?” turning to me. 

I mentioned the number. 

* And wounded ?” 

I also gave him the information he 
desired in this respect. 

** Merciful Heaven!” groaned the 
excellent man—* but it cannot be 
helped—it cannot be helped. Pray,” 
said he, the tone of his voice changed 
—I noticed it quavered, and he seem- 
ed to screw his words through his 
clenched teeth with difficulty, all of 
which surprised me a good deal— 
“none of the boys—the young gen- 
tlemen—none of the midshipmen are 
hurt, or’”—— 

He seemed afraid to pronounce the 
word “killed.” Sprawl] looked at me. 
He saw that I hung in the wind. 

“ Why, no, sir,” said I, since I saw 
it was left to me to speak. “ Why, 
no, nove of them seriously hurt.” 

“ Norkilled ?” said the commodore, 
affecting to be at ease, a8 he lay back 
on his sofa. “Iam glad of it—I 
thank heaven for it. But really Iam 
so weak from this confounded com- 
plaint 1” 

“ No, sir,” said old Davie, “ none 
of the midshipmen are either killed 
or wounded, but Mr De Walden” — 

He suddenly raised himself into a 
sitting position, and the increasing 
daylight, that streamed through the 
stern windows, and the scuttle over- 
head, showed that he was paler than 


ever; the ague of his lip increased, 
and his whole frame trembled 
violently, as he said in a weak ner- 
vous voice—“* Mr De Walden, did 
you say, what of him? You just 
now said none of the young gentle- 
men were either killed or wounded.” 
And he looked first at Sprawl and 
then at me, but both of us were so 
taken aback by such unusual and 
unaccountable conduct, that for a 
second or two we could make no 
answer. 

At length I rallied my wits about 
me. “ You are right, sir, none of the 
midshipmen were hurt, but Mr De 
Walden”—— 

“ Mr De Walden again !—what can 
you mean? Speak out, for the love 
of mercy”—and he seized my arm, 
and then shrunk away from me again, 
and held up his hand, as if he could 
not stand the hearing of what I might 
utter. 

“ Don’t say it, Mr Brail; don’t, if 
you regard me, say it;” and he lay 
back, and held both hands on his 
eyes, and sobbed audibly. 

Sprawl and I again exchanged 
looks, but neither of us could find it 
in our hearts to speak. 

At length the old man made a vio- 
lent effort at composure,“ Gentle- 
men, you will both pardon me; dis- 


ease has broken me down, and fairly ina 


unhinged me; and I could, as yo 
see, cry like a woman. I had, indeed, 
avery peculiar cause for loving that 
poor boy. I fancy, God help me’’ 
—here the large tears streamed over 
his old cheeks, that had stood the 
washing up of many a salt spray— 
“ that I see him now !” 

“ Where?” said I, somewhat 
startled. He did not notice the in- 
terruption. 

**T believe he had not an enemy 
in the world; I am sure he will be 
lamented: by every man and officer 
in the ship, poor young fellow. But 
come, a enough and to 
spare of this”—and he rose up, and 
strode across the cabin, speaking with 
a forced composure, as we could 
easily perceive. ‘“ We must all die, 
in a sick bed or in action—either on 
shore or at sea; and those who, like 
him, fall while fighting gallantly, are 
better off than others who 
through a tedious and ful dis. 
ease. This is trite B gentle- 
men; but it is true-God’s will be 
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done! Peace to him, poor boy; 
to him.” 

Thinking he was mad, I several 
times tried to break in, and dis- 
burthen my mind of the whole story ; 
but he always waved me down 
impatiently, and continued to walk 
backwards and forwards very impe- 
tuously. 

At length he made a full stop, and 
looked earnestly in the first Jieu- 
tenant’s face—“ He behaved gallant- 
ly, and died nobly—all his wounds 
in the front ?” 

I could allow this to go on no 
a i “ Why, Sir Oliver, young 
De Walden is not killed, so far as we 
know.” 

He gasped—caught my arm con- 
vulsively—and burst into a weak 
hysterical laugh—“ Not dead?” 

“No, sir; none of us can say that 
he is dead. He did indeed behave 
most gallantly through the whole af- 
fair; but”—— 

* But what?” said he—his eyes 
sparkling, his brows knit, and his 
features blue and pinched, as if he 
had seen a spectre—“ But what? Mr 
Brail ; for God Almighty’s sake, tell 
me the worst at onee.” 

“ Sir Oliver, he is missing.” 

His hands dropped by his side, as 
if suddenly struck with palsy; his 


jaw fell, and his voice became hol-, 


low, tremulous, and indistinct, as 
if the muscles of his lips and tongue 
refused to do their office. When he 
spoke, it seemed as if the words had 
been formed in his throat“ Miss- 
ing | hb 

“ Yes, Sir Oliver,” said Sprawl, 
utterly thunderstruck at his supe- 
rior’s conduct“ Mr De Walden is 
missing.” 

The old man staggered, and would 
have fallen, had he not caught hold 
of the scrojl head of the sofa. I 
—- he had fainted, but he gra- 
dually recovered himself and stood 
erect. There was along pause. At 
le he made a step towards us, 
and said, with an expression of the 
most bitter irony—* So, gentlemen, 
Mr De Walden ts missing ; the only 
officer missing is a poor young mid- 
shipman ; a prisoner amongst these 
savages, forsooth; a prisoner! Oh, 
God! I could have brooked hearing 
of his death, but a prisoner, and in 
the power of such an enemy! Oh, 
I bless Heaven that his poor mother 
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has been spared this misery—would 
that I had also been in my grave be- 
fore—But, but”—his tone suddenly 
became fierce and threatening, and 
he raised his hand close to my face. 
I thought he would have struck me 
—*“ But how came it, Mr Brail—Mr 
Sprawl, I see, is scathless—but you 
have been wounded, so I will speak 
to you. How came it, sir, that he is 
missing? He must have been desert- 
ed, sir—forsaken—left to his fate— 
and such a fate!—while you, my wor- 
thy lieutenants, were wisely looking 
out for a sound skin and safety.” 

We were both so utterly taken by 
surprise at this furious climax, to 
what we began to consider the com- 
modore’s insanity, that neither the 
first lieutenant nor myself, notwith- 
standing all that had passed, could 
speak, which gave Sir Oliver time to 
breathe and continue in the same 
tone of fiendlike acerbity—“ If IL live, 
you shall both answer for this before 
@ court-martial. Yes; and if you 
escape there, you shall not escape 
me.” 

“ Commodore—Sir Oliver,” said 
Sprawl, deeply stung; “ by Heaven, 
Sir Oliver, you will make me forget 
who I am,and whereIam. You do 
me, you do Mr Brail, and the whole 
of the party engaged, exceeding in- 
justice—the grossest injustice; but 
I will leave the cabin; I dare not 
trust myself any longer. I have 
served with you, Sir Oliver, for seven 
years, in three different ships, and, 
to my knowledge, we have never, 
until this moment, had an angry 
word together”—and here the noble 
fellow drew himself up proudly— 
“and I will yet put it to you your- 
self, when you are yourself, whether 
in all that time you ever knew me 
failing in my duty to my king and 
country—whether, during the whole 
seven years, you, sir—aye, or any 
man in the ships we have served in 
together—can now lay, or ever at- 
tempted to lay, any action or deed at 
my door derogatory to my character 
as an officer, or that in any the small- 
est degree sullied my reputation as a 
gentleman.” 

This unlooked-for spunk on old 
Davie's part, startled me, and evi- 
dently made a strong impression on 
the excited nerves of the old com- 
modore; especially as Spraw) fol- 
lowed it up, by slowly ad Dg, while 
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the tears hopped over his iron vis- 
age—“ But, if it is to be so, I will 
save you the trouble, Sir Oliver, of 
bringing me to a court-martial” —he 
paused for a good space—“ Sir Oliver 
Oakplank, I demand it.” 

The commodore had by this lain 
down again on the sofa, with his 
head resting on the pillow, and his 
arms clasped on his breast, as if he 
had been an on a tombstone. 
For a minute he did not utter a word 
—at length—‘ David Sprawl, man 
and boy, I have known you five-and- 
twenty years; that your promotion 
has not kept pace with your merits, 
I regret, almost as much as you your- 
self can do; but, in the present in- 
stance, you knew I had been ill, 
and at your hands I had expected 
more” —— 

“I could not help it, Sir Oliver—I 
had looked for other things; but mine 
has been a life of disappointment.” 

Sir Oliver rallied, and rose, ill as 
he was, and, stepping up to him, he 
laid hold of old Bloody Politeful’s 
large bony hand—“ Mr Sprawl, I— 
I beg pardon—illness and anxiety, 
as I said before, have broke me 
down; to you and Mr Brail I offer 
my apology; as brave men I know 
you won’t refuse it; bad health is 
my excuse ;—but neither of you can 
imagine the ties that bound me to 
that beautiful—that most excellent 
boy, young De Walden.” 

I now thought it was my turn, and 
made a rally—“ Why, Sir Oliver, I 
am sure that neither Mr Sprawl nor 
myself would yield, even to you, in 
regard for him.” He shook his 
head. “ Indeed, sir, we both knew 
the poor boy well; and”—here I 
plucked up courage, and determined 
in my own mind that I would clap 
a stopper on our being ridden rough- 
shod over in this sort of way—but 
the commodore, far from showing 
fight, quietly allowed me to say out 
my say—“ We both knew him well 
—a finer or a braver lad never step- 
ped; and I fancy, when I say so, I 
answer not only for Mr Sprawl and 
myself, but for every man who was 
with us in this ill-fated expedition. 
Had his rescue depended on our 
devoting ourselves, you may rely on 
it, Sir Oliver, either we should not 
have been here to tell the story, or 
he would have been alive to tell his 
own.’ 
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The commodore once more lay 
back on the sofa, covering his face 
with his hands—*“ Go on, Mr Brail 
—go on.” 

“ Why, sir, he was with us, safe 
and sound, until we crossed the bar. 
I heard him sing out, ‘a good omen 
—a good omen!’ just as we jammed 
the Spanish schooner that had way- 
laid us, right down on the bank, in 
the very middle of the bar; but from 
that very instant of time no man inthe 
ship saw or heard any thing of him.” 

he old commodore appeared to 
be screwing up and gathering all his 
yap about him. 

“ Never saw him—what—did he 
fall overboard? Tell me—tell me— 
did he fall overboard ?” 

“TI did not see him fall overboard, 
sir;” said I, “ but after that moment 
I never saw him alive.” 

“ Alive !” echoed the commodore 
—* Alive! Did you see him dead, 
then ?” 

** No, sir, but I must 
story at once. I have to 


e whole 
before 


to Mr Sprawl ;—but, really, [cannot , ~ 


take the liberty of recapitulating 
such nonsense.” 

* Tell it,” said Sir Oliver, loo 
at me with his lack-lustre eye—* te 
it.” 

** Why, sir, I will, although I am 
quite prepared to be laughed at;” I 
made a e, for, to tell the truth, 
I was deucedly disinclined to say 
more on the subject. “ We had just 
cleared the bar, sir, when, on looking 
up, to see how the sail drew, I saw, 
with his feet nae out on our lon 
lateen yards, a figure between me an 
the moonlight sky, as like Mr De Wal- 
den’s as one could fancy any thing.” 

“Pray, did any other person seeit?” 

“ No, sir, I don’t believe any one 
else saw it.” 

“ Then,” continued the commo- 
dore, “ it must have been all fancy. 
How had you lived that morning ?” 

“ Why, sir,” said I, “ we had had 
neither grog nor wine. I was —_— 
worn out. Yet that I did see su 
a figure at the masthead, there was 
no disputing. I was very weak, I 
will confess;—but the figure, Sir 
Oliver, what could it mean? As to 

r young De Walden, he must 

ve gone overboard just 48 we were * 
rasping past the Spanish schooner. 
He was never seen afterwards.” = 

“ Then your simple and entire 
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opinion is—that he is gone?” We 
both bowed our heads in melancholy 

uiescence. “ Never mind then,” 
said Sir Oliver. ‘‘ Never mind, God’s 
blessed will be done. But, gentle- 
men, come both of you and break- 
fast with me at half past eight.” And 
Davie and I found ourselves straight- 
way on deck again. 

“TI say, friend Sprawl,” said I, so 
soon as we arrived at the upper re- 
gions—“ first of all, what think you of 
me as a ghost-seer ; how do you ac- 
count for the figure that I saw at the 
masthead ?” 

“ In this very simple way, Ben- 
jie, that, at the: best, you are an 
enthusiast; butsin the present in- 
stance, being worn out by fatigue 
and starvation, you really and truly 
fancied you saw what was upper- 
most. in your mind, and, so far as 
your excited fancy was concerned,— 
why, you did see it. But come down 
below—come down below. Let us 
go and rig for our appearance before 
the co ore. So come along.” 
And straight we dived into the gun- 
room. 

I had, verily, as my excellentfriend, 
Sprawl, said, been much excited, 
and while we were below, I had time 
to gather my thoughts about me. My 
first feeling was, that I had very fool- 
ishly told my absurd story to the 
commodore; my second, that I had, 
which was really the simple fact, 
been imposed on by a false impres- 
sion on my senses. 

“I say, Donovan, my darling,” 
said I, addressing our friend, who 
was lying in his berth close to us, 
“TI can a you now for being 
mad a bit, Dennis, dear.” 

“ Come now, Brail, no quizzing if 
you please, I am deuced weak yet.” 

We made our toilet, and presently 
we were in the cabin again. Sir 
Oliver, when we entered, was sitting 
at the breakfast table. He had dress- 
ed; and although he was still very 

e, there was nothing peculiar in 

is manner, if it were not that he 
was, if any thing, kinder than usual. 
He led the conversation as far away 
from the recent expedition as he 
decently could, until breakfast was 
nearly over, when he suddenly ad- 
dressed me. “ Do you think, Mr 





Brail, that there is any, the remotest 
chance of that poor boy being alive ? 
Would it, in your opinion, be of any 
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avail our hovering off the coast fora 


few days, » sending in the boats 
occasionally ?”’ 

I looked at old Bloody Politeful, 
who thereupon took the word up. 

“ No, commodore, I believe the 
poor boy is gone. I conceive it 
would be lost time remaining here 
in the hope of bis being alive.” 

“ Enough, enough,” said Sir Oli- 
ver. And from that time forth, he 
never, in my hearing at least, men- 
tioned his name. 

I returned on board of the Midge. 
However, we clung to this part of 
the coast for three whole days; and 
several boats were sent in across the 
bar at high water on each day. But 
over the whole banks of the vile 
river there prevailed a churchyard 
silence. Not a native was to be 
seen; and, on the evening of the 
third day, we all got safely and 
finally on board again. The night was 
spent as usual in making short boards, 
so as to hold our ground; and at 
eleven on the following forenoon, my 
signal was made to repair on board. 

The gig was manned, and we 
pulled to the frigate. A number 
of joyous faces were stuck over . 
the hammock cloths reconnoitring™ 
us as we approached, all gn the 
broad grin apparently. I had no 
sooner reached the quarterdeck than 
I met Sprawl. 

** Ah! Benjie, my love, congratu- 
late us, we are to bear up for the 
West Indies at noon, my boy. What 
do you think of that? We shall lose 
sight of this infernal coast for six 
moaths at all events.” 

“ Ha, ha,” said I, forcing a laugh 
in great bitterness, “ very lucky, 
very comfortable. What a beau- 
tiful station we must have, when 
the prospect of a furlough in the 
West Indies—the very shrine of the 
demon of yellow fever, is hailed 
with such uproarious demonstra- 
tions. However, beit so, any change 
must be for the better, so | do from 
my heart congratulate you. But as 
for me, I suppose I am destined to 
kick about in the Midge here, be- 
tween Cape Coast and Fernando Po, 
so long as we last. None of us, 
Sprawl, will cope with Methuselah, 
take my word for it.” 

The excellent fellow took my 
hand. “ True enough, Brail. You 
say rightly Benjie Brail. I had for- 
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gotten you altogether, and now, re- 


garding your own course, really 
can give you no information whatso- 
ever. However, here comes the 
commodore. Shall I ask him?” 

“ By no manner of means,” said I, 
feeling a little thin-skinned after the 
late affair, “ time enough when he 
speaks himself.” 

Sir.Oliver approached. I cannot 
say that I now perceived any differ- 
ence between bis usual manner and 
his present bearing. He was, if any 
thing kinder than ever, and his usual 
quizzical manner had returned on 
him, in full force. He first addressed 
himself to Mr Sprawl. 

“ See all clear, Mr Sprawl], to bear 
up at noon.” The first lieutenant 
bowed. 

The master was standing about ten 
feet from us. “ Mr Pumpbolt,” said 
the commodore, “ come down with 
me to the cabin, if you please.” And 
forthwith he stumped aft, and was in 
act to descend, when I caught his 
eye. “ Ob, I had forgotten.—Here, 
Mr Brail, if you please.” I walked 
aft to him. “ Mr Brail, I had at first 
intended to have left the tender with 
the Cerberus, but,on second thoughts, 
as I may require all the people on 
the voyage home, I have determined 
to take you with me. That is if you 
think the craft capable of making 
tolerable weather of it.” 

I was near pitching my hat over 
the mizen peak, and shouting aloud 
fur joy, but that “idol, ceremony,” 
restrained me. 

* Strong, sir! Here, Shavings,” the 
carpenter's mate of the Gazelle, 
who had been promoted as a func- 
tionary of mine in the Midge, and 
who had begged to. come on board 
along with me, was pee forward 
at the moment.—* Here, Shavings, 
Sir Oliver wants to know whether 
we consider the Midge capable of 
making the voyage from this to the 
West Indies ; if we do not, we are to 
be left on the coast here.” 

* Come—come,” said the commo- 
dore, laughing, “ no  deading, Mr 
Brail.” 

I began to think I had gone alittle 
too far myself; and as I was, in yul- 
gar parlance, somewhat ou, | looked 
towards Shavings for relief. He, 
however, was not so prompt as I 
calculated on. His honesty appeared 
more stubborn than suited me—un- 
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til. I repeated the words, slewing 


I . them a little to my own side, to suit 


the emergency. “Why, Mr Shavings, 
we are to be kept cruising about 
here, as tender to the Cerberus one 
day, and to Heaven knows who the 
next, while the Gazelle goes to the 
West Indies, and so round by Ports- 
mouth, and all because the felucca 
is not sea-worthy, and considered 
a to the middle voyage.” 

“ Oh,” said Shavings, with a ong 
drawl, “ ruat is what you want to 
know, sir?” He then faced right 
round on Sir Oliver. “ Why, sir, 
that ’ere little feluccre is as stron 
as well-seasoned Spanish oak an 
copper bolts can make her. The 
smell of the hold is so bad, sir; that 
we has to pump fresh water into her 
every morning watch to sweeten her, 
sir. Strong? if one half of her beams 
were sawn up into firewood, it would 
boil the frigate’s coppers for a month; 
and the feluccre that is, Sir Oliver, 
would be swifter by half ot, and 
none the weaker; and her B6ttom— 
oh, it isa perfect bed of timbers— 
why you might caulk them, sir; as 
for her bows, I believe they are 
strength enough for an ice-boat on 
the Neva ; and such transomes— 
why, sir, I would rather be in her in 
a hurricane, than ere a fourty-four 
in the sarvice—were she even the 
old Gaz”-—— RO 

Here the poor fellow saw he had 
in his zeal and desire to break away 
from this accursed coast, gone some-' 
what farther than he intended, and 
making his obeisance, he hauled off. 
Sir Oliver smiled. 

“ Well, well, Mr Brail, as 1 shall 
have occasion: te call at Kingston, 
Jamaica, and. afterwards proceed 
through the Gulf to Havanna; E will 
take you with me, and send you to 
Havanna direct—so go om board, 
and send me your supernumeraries. 
I suppose all the wounded are well 
—— to be moved now ?” 

“Why, yes, Sir Oliver,” said I— 
“all but that peor devil, Lennox, the 
corporal of marines. He is again 
down with fever.” : 

‘“* Well, but he will be better cared 
for here—so send him on board with 
the rest—he is a very good man, and 
you know I must be marine officer 
now since poor Howlet invalided”— 
(this was the lieutenant of marines) 
—“so send him with the rest,” 
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“Why, Sir Oliver, the man is ex- 
ceedingly willing, as we all know, 
but his stamina is gone entirely, and 
this he is himself aware of. Indeed 
he made a request to 
me, which I know is against rule al- 
together ; still, under correction, I 
promised to make it known to 

ou.” 

“Out with it, Mr Brail—what is 
it?” 

“ Simply this, sir—that you would 
allow him to act as my steward for 
the cruise, now since poor little 
Graham is gone” —— 

** Why, it is against all rule, as you 
say, Mr Brail—but I see no great 
harm in it, if the poor devil be really 
unable to keep watch—so, at all 
events, keep him on board in the 
meantime. We shall bear up, and 
make sail at noon, Mr Brail; and 
come on board to dinner, if you 
please, at three.” 

I returned with a joyous heart to 
the Mi Mr Marline was the of- 
ficer e watch. 

“ Send all the supernumeraries on 
board the Gazelle, Mr Marline, bag 
and baggage, will ye?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” responded the mas- 
ter’s mate, now acting master of the 
Midge—“shall we send the wounded 
too, sir ?” 

“ Yes, all hands of them.” And I 
went down to dress for dinner. 
When I came on deck again, the men 
were all ready with their -bags, in 
their clean trowsers and frocks, 
and well-shaven chins, on the star- 
board side, while the wounded had 
crept on deck, and were ranged un- 
der the awning on the other. 

They had all rallied astonishingly, 
but Lennox, who was miserably 
w and ill—he looked as if he 
were dying. Little Joe Peak came 
up to me, “Am I to go with them, 
sir ?”— Certainly.”” The wee mid 
looked disappointed—and made no 
answer. Presently he came up tome 
again, “ The men ask if they may give 
you acheer, sir.”"—“ Heaven help us, 
no—no—we have had nothing to 
brag off, Master Peak—no—no.’ 

But I twigged, on a moment’s re- 
flection, what the drift was. 

“1 say, steward, give the men who 
are going in the boat a glass of grog 
a-piece to drink my health.” It was 
done, and the boat shoved off, and 


* was returning for the wounded, when 
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I happened to notice Lennox looking 
earnestly at me. “ Bless me, Lennox, 
I have forgotten you entirely.” 
“Am I to go on board the frigate, 
t 


sir?” said 
weak voice. 

“No, Lennox, not unless you choose 
—the commodore has no objection 
to your acting as steward, agreeably 
to your wish, until you get strong, so 
you may remain if you like.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

And I noticed the large tears roll 
down his cheeks, as he turned his 
emaciated countenance to the ship’s 
side and wept. I was mightily sur- 
prised at all this. 

“ What can you mean by this, my 
man? No sham sentimentality with 
me, my fine fellow.” 

“ Oh no, sir—no—I am unused to 
kindness, sir, and weak enough, God 
knows; but really in my present 
condition, I am unable to do my 
duty in the frigate—you don’t know 
whata load you have taken from my 
heart, sir.” 

“What mean you, man—speak 
out—no humbugging, sir. If you 
won’t answer me—by the powers” — 
I approached the spot where he lay 
—the poor wasted lad had fainted— 
I called the surgeon, and had him 
taken below, and as time and tide 
wait for no man, I now returned to 
the frigate to dinner. 

Mr Garboard, who was by this 
well enough to be out of his cot, and 
old Sprawi, along with one of the 
midshipmen, were, with myself, Sir 
Oliver’s guests at dinner. 

The thing went on very much as 
usual—the cloth had been drawn, 
and during a pause in the conversa- 
tion, I asked Sir Oliver “if he knew 
any thing of Lennox?” 

“ What—the corporal of marines? 
Why, no—I don’t know much about 
him, Mr Brail—how should I?” said 
he, smiling. . 

“I did not expect that you would, 
Sir Oliver,” replied I, taken a little 
aback; “but he is certainly a very 
odd creature.” The commodore 
here rang his bell. 

“ Gascoigne, send the sergeant of 
marines here.” 

“Which, Sir Oliver?” said the 
man—* Sergeant Lorimer, or Pigot, 
sir?” 

“ Send Sergeant Lorimer here.” 

The soldier, in his white jacket 


e poor fellow, with a 
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and trowsers, black cross belts, 
round hat, with a white tape band 
round it, and white cords, or lan- 
yards on each side, fastening the 
brims up to the crown, like tiny 
shrouds, appeared at the door, and 
yp, us, he made his salute, and 
put his hand up to his hat-brim, 
swaying about in the narrow door- 
way like a statue on a ball and 
socket. 

“ Lorimer,’ said our superior, 
“ what do you know of Lennox—cor- 
poral Lennox?” 

“ Anan!” said the sergeant, not 
comprehending the question ; “ beg 
pardon, sir, but what is your plea- 
sure?” 

“ Why,” said the choleric commo- 
dore—* what know ye of Lennox, 
you numbscull, the marine who is 
left sick on board of the Midge— 
ee and when did you pick him 
u ”? 

“ Oh, beg pardon,” said the man— 
“why; Sir Oliver, he enlisted at the 
depot at Portsmouth about twelve 
months ago. He had come round in 
some Scotch steam-boat, and he was 
then one of the handsomest-looking 
young chaps I ever se’ed, Sir Oliver; 
but he seemed always to feel as if the 
country was too hot to hold him, for 
he volunteered three times for ra- 
ther badish frigates, before we were 
drafted for Gazelle, when you com- 
missioned her, In the small affairs 
we have had under your honour’s 
eye, he has always, when in health, 
been a most.desperate fellow. He 
seemed to value his life no more as a 
quid of tobacco—lately he lias be- 
come a leetle more circumspect, but 
he is terribly fallen off in bodily 
health, sir.” 

“ How came he to be made cor- 
poral so soon after joining ?” said I. 

“ Easy, sir. He came under my 
hands at drill ; but I found the first 
day, that the poor fellow, Seotchman 
though he was, knowed more of his 
trade than I did myself, sir—and as 
I hope I never bears malice, nor envy 
— nobody, I could not help 

vertising Lieutenant Howlett, that 
as he-wanted a corporal, no man was 
more fitterer for that same than 
Lennox, and sohe made him corporal ; 
and if your honour wants any pen- 
manship done, now since your clerk 
is laid up, ne’er a man in the ship, al- 
ways barring my superiors,” here he 
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again touched his cap, “ can write 
running hand like Jack, poor fellow, 
—and as to spelling—oh my eye.” 

** Well—-well,’ said Sir Oliver— 
“but what is his general character ?” 

“The steadiest man in the ship, 
Sir Oliver—marine or able. He never 
missed muster in his life. I never 
saw him drunk or dirty—the only 
fault I ever had to him is, that some- 
times when the men should have 
been airing themselves in their best 
on a Sunday forenoon, he has been 
known to keep them below until 
eight bells were fine run—extorting 
them out of the Bible, Sir Oliver.” 

“ Nothing more ?” said Sprawl. 

“Yes, he sometimes gives all -his 
grog to his messmates for a week at 
a time, whereby Bill Swig once 
caught it at the gangway, your ho- 
nour—and he does gammon in some 
foreign tongues, now and then, as if 
he really and truly had at one time 
or another been somebody, Sir Oli- 
ver.” 

“And is this all you know of 
him?” 

“ All and whole entirely, Sir Oli-« 
ver.” 

“ Very well—here ”——— 

The commodore had filled a very 
sufficing tumbler of grog, and hand- 
ed it to the sergeant of marines, The 
man now unbent—took off his hat 
as he stept into the cabin—wiped his 
mouth with the back of his large 
brown paw, and then looking as 
sheepish as need be, seized the tumb- 
ler in his right hand—* Sir Oliver— 
and gentlemen ali” —and swigging it 
off, he replaced his chapeau, once 
more raised his hand to its brim— 
turned round on his heels, and 
marched out of the cabin. 

About six in the evening, I return- 
ed on beard the Midge, which had 
hove too, so soon as she noticed the 
frigate do so. As soon as I got on 
deck, and the boat was hoisted up, 
I desired the gunner, who had the 
watch, to bear up again, in the wake 
of the commodore, for whom he was 
to keep a bright look out. 

For a week we liad beautiful wea- 
ther, although the wind continued 
very light,so that I had almost daily 
communication with the frigate, and 
had the happiness of seeing even poor 
Donovan on deck again. While on 
board the Midge, as we widened our 
distance from the abominable coast, 
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all hands seemed to improve asto- 
nishingly, so that by the seventh day 
after we had taken our departure, 
there was not a sick man in the ship. 

The weather had during all this 
time been invariably fine, but on this 
Sunday evening, it had become very 
much overcast right a-head. Sir Oli- 
ver had this forenoon, at mine and 
the youngster’s own request, spared 
me Mister Peak, the midshipman al- 
ready mentioned, a very wicked 
Irish rascal, but a nice boy netwith- 
standing. He now stood beside me 
on the little vessel’s deck. 

“ A very heavy bank that, sir, right 
a-head as we are steering,” said little 


1egy. 
“Very,” said I—* but I don’t think 
there is any wind in it, Mr Peak.” 

Gradually the dark clouds rose u 
and up, until they reached the zeni 
—we appeared to be entering into a 
gigantic black arch, under whose dark 
shade the frigate, about a mile on our 
lee bow, had already slid and become 
undistinguishable. 

The breeze was now very light— 
sufficient to keep the sails sleeping, 
andno more. Dennis Donovan, who 
had that morning paid me a visit, to 
try whether change of discomforts 
might not benefit his health, and I 
were standing together, leaning our 
arms on the drum of the capstan, and 
looking out to windward, endeavour- 
ing to detect any indication in the 
dark sky as to the sort of weather we 
might expect. I was solacing my- 

with my cheroot, and Donovan 
was chewing his cud—quid I mean 
—when I thought I heard something 
inthe air. ‘“ Hush! do you hear no- 
?” He suspended his mastica- 
tion, and I took my cigar out of my 
mouth, and listened all ear, Dennis 
all mouth—for I could see, dark as it 
was, that he gaped, as if he expected 
to catch the sound by the tail in his 
teeth. “ Again—there !”—a faint dis- 
tant strain of solemn music seemed 
now to float over head on the gentle 
night wind, in a low melancholy 
liquid cadence, increasing like the 
swellof an Acolian harp, and gradual- 
ly dying away again, until nothing 
but the small rushing of the felucca 
through the water was heard. Start- 
led as I was, still 


“ It came: o'er my soul, like the sweet 
south, 


Soft preathing o’er a bed of violets.” 
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“Benjamin Brail!” quoth the 
Irishman. 

“ Dennis Donovan!” said I. 

And there we stood staring at each 
other as if we had seen a ghost. 

“Pray, Mr Peak,” said old Dog- 
vane, the quartermaster, (in the 
small vessel it was a difficult thing to 
avoid being an eavesdropper some- 
times, ) “ what do you think of that ?” 

“ Poo,” rejoined little Peak, “the 
devil, I suppose, is busy aloft.” 

“ He don’t often sing Psalms on a 
Sunday evening, does he, Mr Peak ?” 
rejoined old Dogvane. 

The midshipman laughed. 

“ Ay, you may laugh, Master Peak 
—you may Jaugh—but | don’t like 
them kind of sounds thereaway, and, 
mark my words, Master Peak, we 
shall either have a gale of wind 
within eight-and-forty hours” 

“Or no,” rejoined Joey. 

“Tsay, Donovan, that can’t be the 
band on board the frigate ?”” My se- 
pior laughed outright. “ Band—band 
—why, they might give you a regular 
rumpti tumpti—but such a piece of 
sacred music as that was, is altogether 
out of their line—besides, it was yo- 
cal, Benjie—it was vocal.” 

The sky astern of us was as yet 
perfectly clear, and gradually the 
thickest of the pitehy curtain lifted 
from the horizon on our weather 
beam, disclosing suddenly the cold, 
blue star-light sky, which gradually 
brightening, with a greenish radi- 
ance, gave token that the moon was 
not far below the horizon, against 
which the tossings of the dark waves 
were seen clear and well defined. 

“ Hillo!—who have we here?” said 
I, as the black sails and lofty spars 
of a large vessel, diminished by dis- 
tance into a child’s toy, were hove up 
out of the darkness into the clear sky, 
in strong relief against the increas- 
ing light of the lovely background, 
rolling slowly on the bosom of the 
dark tumbling swell, and then dis- 
appearing, as if she had slid down 
the watery mountain into the abyss 
whereout she had emerged. Pre- 
sently the object appeared again, and 
thia time, by the aid of my glass, I 
made out a stately vessel, gracefully 
rising and falling on the ever-heav- 
ing waters. 

Anon, the crystal clear planet, the 
halo round whose forehead had al- 
ready lit up the clearing east, 
emerged, all bright and fresb, from 
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the dark sea, and floated on the 
horizon like a crystal globe, shed- 
ding a long stream of trembling 
light on the sparkling and tossin 

waves. Mr Peak at this instant call- 
ed out from forward-—— 

“ The -commodore is shewing 
lights, sir.” 

“ Very well—what are they ?” 

It was the night signal for a 
strange sail in the north-east. 

“ Answer it—but mind you keep 
the lanterns under the lee of the 
sail, so that our fricnd to windward 
may not see them.” 

It was done—and I again look- 

ed in the direction where we had 
seen the vessel, but she had sudden- 
ly become invisible—the dazzling of 
the dancing moonbeams on the 
water preventing our seeing her. 
« “ She must be right in the wake of 
the moon, sir,’ quoth Mr Marline ; 
= cannot make her out now at 
all.’ 

“ Very well,” said I—“ but the 
shine that makes her invisible to us 
will indicate our whereabouts surely 
enough to her, for it is glancing di- 
rectly on our white sails.” 

I had in my time learned a buca- 
niering trick or two. 

“ How thought'you she was stand- 
ing when you saw her last—when I 
was busy: with the commodore’s 
lights ?’’ said I, 

“ Right down for us, sir.” 

“ Then lower away the yard, and 
haul down the jib.” 

It was done, and we were soon 
rocking on the dark billows, with 
our solitary mast naked as a blast- 
ed pine. 

As I expected, to any one look- 
ing at us from windward, we must 
have become invisible, against the 
heavy bank of black clouds down to 
leeward, and, in: corroboration of 
this, the strange vessel gradually 
emerged from out the silvery dazzle, 
as she sailed down the glorious flow 
of bright moonlight towards us. 

She was not steered so steadily, 
but that I could perceive she was a 
ship, coming down dead before it 
with all sail set to woo the faint 
breeze, royals, and sky-sails, and 
studding-sails aloft and alow. Pre- 
sently it freshened a bit, and she 
took in her light and steering-sails— 
she was now about two miles from 
us, 
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The sight’ was beautiful, and 
while some of the people were 
keeping ‘a bright look-out for the 
commodore down to leeward, the 
rest of the crew were gazing out to 
windward at the approaching ves- 
sel. I had at no time from the first 
thought she was a man-of-war. Her 
sails and yards being by no means 
square enough ; but if I had hesita- 
ted at allin the matter, the slow and 
awkward way in which she shorten- 
ed sail, must have left no doubt of 
the fact on my mind. 

“ There—there again—what can 
that be,” said I involuntarily. 

* Hillo,” sung out several of the 
crew forward, “ hear you that, mess- 
mate—hear you that?” 

A low, still, most heavenly melody 
again floated down to us, but louder 
than before, and died meltingly 
away as the breeze fell, until it once 
more became inaudible. Where the 
sound came from, I could not at first 
be certain, but the ship to windward, 
since we had dis 
from our thoughts, was of course 
the only quarter I could think of 
from whence they could have pro- 
ceeded. I listened again—but all 
was now still—presently the dark 
outlines of the sails of the approach- 
ing vessel became more clear. There 
was again a long pause, and you 
might have heard a pin drop on 
deck, when another solemn melody 
gushed forth ~ ¢ into the pure 
heavens. We all listened with the 
most intense attention. It was the 
hundredth Psalm—and I could now 
distinguish the blending of male and 
female voices in the choir—present- 
ly the sound sank again, and gradu- 
ally died ayo. ar 

Corporal Lennox’ was standin 
near me, indeed so close, that 
could not help overhearing what 
passed between-him and one of the 
quartermasters. 

“ I say, Peter,” quoth the soldier, 
“did you ever read about the Co- 
venanters ?”’ 

* Anan ?” quod Peter. 

“ Have you never read about the 
Covenanters, my man?” 1 

** Can’t-say as I have—what ship 
did they belong to? they must have 
been brothers, I suppose—stop— 
eh !—let me think—why I did know 
one of that name in the water-guard 
at”? ——. 


ed the frigate - 


ha 
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“ Oh man, Peter, you are an un- 
enlightened creature — amaist as 
much so as the brutes that perish— 
Ihope there may not be much ex- 

cted 0’ ye at the great muster, 

eter, when the archangel shall be 
boatswain’s mate, and al) hands shall 
be piped to answer for their deeds 
done in the body—yea, when the 
grey moss-grown grave-stone shall 
no longer shield the sinner from the 
glance of the Almighty—I hae a re- 
gard for ye, though, notwithstanding 
—but ye’ll forgive me if I say yeer. 
but a puir brute.” 

** Why, Master Lennox,” retorted 
Peter, “ I have borne more from 
you, my fine fellow, than I thought 
I could have done from ere a mess- 
mate I have ever had, for you have 
done me more than one sarvice— 
but ”——. 

“ Service, man—we yeer sarvice ! 
will ye neer gie ower miscaaing his 
Majestie’s English? But weel a 
weel, and it may not be the last 
I will render ye, so nae mair about 
it, man; I meant nae offence, and 
to say sooth, my mind was away 
among the hill-fock, the puir perse- 
cuted remnant whereof my great- 
SS was an unworthy mem- 

r,and mony a weary nicht did he 
skirl up the Psalms on the wet 
hillside, before he was exalted, with 
the cauld spongy fog* for a mat- 


trass, and a damp rash bush for a‘ 


pillow.” 

“Ho, ho!” chuckled Peter at this; 
“ you are always gammoning about 
old stories, and book-learning; but 
Ihave you now, Master Lennox ;— 
your great-grandfather was exalted, 
was he ?—that is hanged, I sup- 
pose ?” 

I was a good deal tickled at this, 
and listened, in spite of myself, to 
hear how my Scotch friend would 
brook this insinuation. 

Lennox replied, quite calmly— 
* He was hanged.” 

“Ha! ha! I have you on the hip 
now, my master,” shouted Peter. 

“ Indeed, man, you are a coorse- 
minded animal,” responded the cor- 
poral. “Ispokein yae sense meta- 

horically, and alluded to his reward 
n Heaven—where I have nae doubt 
he went—but, leeterally, I will no 
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deny, in anotker, for he was in verity 
hanged by that villain Lauderdale in 
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the Lawnmarket, and sang this very 
hundredth Psalm, that you have heard 
raised on board that vessel ”’»—— 

* What, the whole of it?” inter- 
rupted honest Peter. 

“ Aye, the whole of it, from stem 
to stern, on the scaffold.” 

Here poor Lennox’s voice fell a 
little, so that honest Peter, thinkin 
that the disclosure of his great-grand- 
father’s exaltation, which, in his in- 
nocence, he considered he had cle- 
verly wrung from him, was giving 
him pain, sung out, in what was 
meant for a consolatory tone— 
“Never mind, Lennox, man—don’t 
mind ; better men have been hanged 
than your grandfather ;—but what 
was it for, man ?”—his curiosity 
combating with his kindly feelings— 
** | dare say something the poor fel- 
low had done in his drink ; some un- 
fortunate blow or thrust, that rid the 
world of a vagabond; or a little bit 
of forgetfulness in signing another 
man’s name for his own, eh?” 

“ Why, freend Peter,” chimed in 
Lennox, “since ye crack sae croose 
—wha may yeer great-grandfather 
hae been—tell me that?” 

Peter was rather caught. He 
twisted himself about. “ My father 
I know—I am sure I had a father, 
and a grandfather too, I suppose; 
but, as to a great-grandfather”—— 

“Tsay, Peter, my man, ‘never cud- 
gel yeer brains aboot it,’ as Shaks- 
peare hath it; and never again dis- 
parage a man wha can authentically 
show you that he had a great-grand- 
father, even although he had the mis- 
fortune to be hanged, until ye can 
honestly tell whether, ye ever had a 
grandfather or no at al]. But none 
of these brought him to his end, neo 
since ye maun hen.” 

“ Well, well, I hope it was not for 
stealing,” said honest Peter, bearing 
no malice ; “ that’s a lew vice, you 
knows, Lennox.” 

“It was not,” said the corporal, 
energetically—“ No, it was because 
he worshipped God according to his 
conscience, and refused to bow down 
before” —— 

“ The strange sail is keeping away, 
sir, and will go a-head of us, if we 
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don’t bear up,” sung out Mr Marline 
from forward. 

She was now within a mile of us, 
or less, rolling heavily from side to 
side, on the long black swell. It was 
once more almost calm. 

“ Hoist away the sail again,” said 
I; “ and let us overhaul her.”’ 

It was done, and as the white can- 
vass spread out high into the night 
air, on the long elastic yard, the clear 
moon shone brightly on it. We be- 
came instantly visible to those on 
board of the ship; for we could see 
there was a bustle on board, and we 
heard the sound of pulling and haul- 
ing, and the rattling of the cordage, 
the blocks and gear squeaking, and 
the yards cheeping against the masts, 
as they were being braced round. 
We could see they were making 
more sail, as if desirous of eschew- 
ing our company. We stood on, and 
presently fired a gun across her bows, 
as a-hint to heave-to; but, in place 
of its being taken, it was promptly 
returned, the shot whistling over our 
masthead. 

“ Hey-day ; Mr Wadding, you had 
better open the magazine,” said I; 
“and beat to quarters, Mr Marline, 
if you please.” 

“ Surely a craft manned by par- 
sons, or singing men and women, 
don’t mean to fight, Dick ?” said little 
Joe Peak to Mr Marline. 

* Hush, Joe, will ye,” quoth his 
senior; ‘don’t you see Mr Brail is 
on deck? But entrez nous, my lad, 
if this Psalm-singing don’t stir up a 
gale of wind before four-and-twenty 
hours, I shall be exceedingly sur- 
prised.” 

“ Poo, poo; you have been taking 
a leaf out of Dogvane’s book,” quoth 
Joey. 

All seamen, it is well known, have 
a great repugnance to sail with a 
parson on board—that is, if he be a 
tortoise, or stray land parson. As 
for the regular chaplain, Lord love 
you, he is altogether another kind 
of affair—he being his Majesty’s 
officer in one sense. 

When we had again made sail, our 
friend Peter set to Lennox once 
more—*“ You are above them things, 
I knows, Lennox ; but I thinks along 
with Mr Peak there, that these Psalm- 
singing folks will b us bad wea- 
ther, as sure as a gun.” 

“ Hoot, nonsense, mony a skart 
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has skirled, and naething followed. 
Peter, ye’re a superstitious fule,— 
now why should a clergyman being 
on board prove a bad omen? Why 
should a storm arise because a priest 
is part of the cargo ?” 

* Oh!” isted Peter, “ it de- 
pends on the kind of character he 
may have. If he is no better than 
he should be, why I don’t care if we 
shipped a dozen on ’em, but a real 
vartuous clergyman is a very dan- 
gerous subject to the barky and all 
on board, take Peter Quid’s word 
for it.” 

“ Ay, indeed?” said Lennox—“ and 
the greater rogue the aprerd safety— 
the more excellent his character the 
greater danger?” 

“ Just so,” quoth Callaghan, the 
Irishman whose tobacco had so 
plagued him when he was wounded, 
and who came on deck with his head 
tied up, “ and I'll give you a suffi- 
cing reason why it should be so. 
You sees, ould Davie, I don’t mean 
Mr Sprawl, is always on the look-out 
for betterer sowls, as it were—why, 
he cares no more than a frosted po- 
tato for such poor devils, such sure 
bargains as Jack Lennox and me, 
now ”’—— 

“ Speak for yourself, friend Cal- 
laghan,” rejoined the corporal. 

* And so I do to be sure, and you 
being a friend, I am willing to spake 
for ye too, ye spalpeen; 80, as | was 
saying, he can have bushelsful such 
as we, whenever he chooses, as regu- 
lar as we gets our grog and grub. 
We are his every-day meals; but 
when he can catch a parson—ah—he 
puts himself to some trouble to catch 
a parson; and so, you see, if you 
have not a regular snifter before to« 
morrow night, may 1”——. 3 

“ Silence there,” I sung out, not 
quite satisfied with myeelf at having 
so long —— the eavesdropper. 
“ Silence, and goto stations, will ye?” 

Every thing again relapsed into 
its former calm, the vessel + agent 
ed, and to prevent her crossing our 
bows, as she came down within pis- 
tol shot, we edged away, and finally 
bore up almost alongside of her. 

“ Ho—the ship a-hoy !” 

* Hillo!” 

* What ship is that ?”’ 

This was answered Scotch fashion 
— What felucca is that ?” 

I did not choose to stand on 
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ceremony, 80, to save bother, I re- 

lied, “ The tender to his Britannic 
Majesty's ship Gazelle. So heave- 
to, and I will send a boat on board 
of you.” 

The strange sail, however, kept 
all fast, and stood steadily on his 
course. 

“ If you don’t shorten sail, and 
round-to, I will fire into you ?” 

Another long pause—my patience 
was fast evaporating, and “ all ready 
with the gun there ?”’ was already 
on my tongue, when the stranger 
again hailed. 

* What ship is that down to lee- 
ward there ?” 

** The Gazelle,” was the answer. 

The skipper now saw, whether we 
were honest or not, that he had no 
chance of escape, especially as he 

rceived that the Midge sailed near- 
— feet for his one, so he imme- 
diately shortened sail and hove-to, 
and the next minute saw me along- 
side; I ascended the side; when I 
got on deck, we found the ship ina 
regular bustle—three carronades had 
been cast loose, round which the 
scanty crew, mustering some thirty 
hands, were clustered ; but ob, the 
labyrinth of slack ropes, and the con- 
fusion altogether, and the ill-trimmed 
sails, and the danger to the shins 
from misplaced wadding tubs, and 
stray spunges, and rammers, not to 
forget the vagaries of three or four 
twelve-pound shot, that had fetched 
way, and were pursuing their de- 
vious courses at every roll, across 
and athwart, forward, and back 
again. 

Two stout-looking young fellows, 
with drawn cutlasses, stood at each 
side of the gangway as we entered. 

“ Why didn’t you heave-to, sir, at 
once?” 

“ Because, sir,’ said the master of 
the vessel, who received me at the 
gangway, “I had serious suspicions 
as to who or what you were. I now 
see I was mistaken; and the sure 
proof that I was so, is, that you ap- 
pear not to have taken offence at my 
incredulity, in the first instance.” 

“ Well—well,” said I, “ what ship 
is this?” 

‘* The Hermes, bound for the Cape 
of Good Hope, with an assorted 
cargo. Will you please step below, 
and look at my papers, sir?” 

I did so—and descended—and on 
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finding myself in the cabio, I was 
somewhat startled to perceive that 
the two men who had done me the 
honour to receive me with naked 
Ww ns at the side, had followed 
me below. The eldest and tallest of 
the two was about thirty, as near as I 
could judge, a dark, sunburned, very 
powerful man, with a very determi- 
ned, .but not unpleasing expression. 
The other was nearly as tall, but 
slighter, and of a very pale com- 
plexion. Both were dressed in white 
trowsers and check shirts, without 
any other garment whatsoever. Who 
they were, I could not divine. They 
were not seamen, I at once made 
out. “ Oh, passengers, I suppose.” 

I was much struck with the very 
handsome figure of the master of the 
vessel, who sat down directly oppo- 
site me. 

There was a lamp burning brightly 
overhead, that hung down between 
us over the table, which cast a bright 
light on his face and figure. 

He might have been fifty years of 
age, very bald, but what hair he had 
curled short and crisp over his 
ears, as black as jet, as were his 
eyebrows and whiskere, without the 
blemish of one single grey hair. He 
was dressed in white trowsers, a 
check-shirt, and blue jacket. - His 
features were remarkably fine; teeth 
good; eye dark and sparkling ; and 
a forebead high and broad. 

The cabin appeared to be exceed- 
ingly comfortably, without being 
gaudily, furnished ; and there were 
several shawls, and sundry miscella- 
neous gloves and bonnets, lying 
about the lockers, indicating that 
there must be lady passengers on 
board. 

I found all the papers right, so far 
as the cargo went, and then glanced 
at the list of the passengers. There 
was the Reverend William This, and 
the Reverend James That, and the 
Reverend Thomas Such-a-thing, and 
Mrs So-and-so, and Mrs Thingamy. 

“I see you are busy with the list 
of my passengers ;—but won't you 
take a little wine and water, sir ?’’ 

I bowed, and the steward imme- 
diately placed wine and glasses, and 
some biscuit, on the table. 

‘ © They are missionaries, sir, for 
the back settlements at the Cape. 
Moravians, I believe, you call the 
sect they belong to; but I care little 
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for’ the denomination which their 
peculiar tenets have acquired for 
them, so long as I can say this, that 
a more amiable set of people I never 
have come across, sir; and, man and 
boy, I have been to sea in passen- 
ger-carrying merchant craft for six- 
and-thirty years.” 

I now, at his request, gave the cor- 
rect latitude ; when, finding himself 
farther to the eastward than he ex- 
pected, he asked leave to keep com- 
pany with us for @ couple of days, 
as @ protection against the visits of 
the contraband traders. I told him 
the course we were steering, which, 
he said, would suit, although a little 
too westerly for him. I then rose 
to depart, and wished the skipper 
good-night. 

“It is‘dead calm now, sir,’”’ said 
he; “ possibly you will do me the 
favour to allow me to introduce you 
to my family, as I call my Moravian 
friends. They are all at tea, I believe, 
in the round-house, on deck.” 

As I stept off the ladder, I saw 
that he was right, that it was, in fact, 
quite calm ; and there was the little 
Midge, close to, with her long taper 
yard wallopping about, and the sail 
giving a floundering flap every now 
and tien; ‘as shé rolled about on the 
heave of the sea. 

* Mr Marliue,”’ I was'so near that 
I had no‘use for a speaking-trumpet, 
‘*keep close to, if you please—!I will 
be on board presently.” 

\“ Ay, ay; sir.” 

I then turned to mine host, and 
followed him towards the round- 
house, which was built on deck, 
with a small gangway all round it, 
along which the tiller ropes led, the 
wheel being situated under the small 
projecting canopy of it, facing the 
quarterdeck. 

All had been dark when I came on 
deck—the only light being the one 
in the binnacle, but-now the round- 
house was very handsomely lit up 
by two lamps liung: from the roof, 
which shone brilliantly through the 
open door and the two windows that 
looked* towards the quarterdeck. 
The wheel, with the sailor who was 
steering ‘standing by it, was right 
in the wake of: the stream of light 
from the door. It was striking to see 
his athletic figure, and the rim and 
spokes of the wheel, his right hand 
grasping one of the lower spokes, 
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while the left clutched the ‘upper- 
most, on which his cheek rested, 
the jerk of thé'radder in the ‘calm 
twitching his head first on this side, 
then on t’other. 

But the scene within—I will never 
forget it. The round-house was a 
room,as nearas might be, sixteenfeet 
long, and about fourteen feet broad 
at the end next the quarterdeck, 
narrowing to ten feet wide, at the 
aftermost part. On each side there 
were two sofas, and between each 
of the sofas two doors, that appeared 
to open into state-rooms, and two 
shorter sofas ran across the after- 
most part, between which was a neat 
brass cabin grate, now tastefully filled 
with a splendid bouquet of artificial 
flowers. In the centre of the cabin 
there was a long table, on which 
stood a tea equipage, the grateful 
vapour whirling up from a massive 
tea- pot. 

A venerable - locking old man; 
dressed in a large grey frieze night- 
gown, with a black velvet cap on 
his head, from beneath which long 
white locks escaped and spread over 
his shoulders, sat directly fronting 
the door on one of the sofas that ran 
athwart ships. 

He had been reading apparently 
ina large Bible, that now lay closed 
before him, on which one of his el- 
bows rested, and on which his spee- 
tacles lay. I had never seen a more 
benign eye, and his serene high fea- 
tures, whose healthy hue betokened 
a green old age, were now, as I look- 
ed, lit up into’ the ‘most bland and 
beneficent expression, as with lips 
apart, disclosing» a“ tegular set of 
teeth, he smiled ona darling little 
half-naked cherub: of a child about 
two years and a half old, that'sat on 
the table beside him, playing with his 
white hairs. 

The child was a lovely little 
chubby fellow, a most beautiful 
fair. skinned and fair-haired boy, 
with no clothing on but a short 
cambric shift, bound at the waist 
with a smail pink silk handkerchief. 
His round fat little arms, and little, 
stumpy legs, were entirely naked, 
even shoes he had none, and in his 
tumblifications, he seemed utterly 
to have forgotten that he had no 
drawers on. But the glorious little 
fellow’s head!—his glossy shortcurl- 
ing fair hair,thatfrizzled out all round 
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his head as if it had been a golden 
halo floating over his sunny features 
—his noble, wide spreading forehead 
—his dark blue laughing eyes— 
his red ripe cheeks, and beautiful 
mouth, with the glancing ivory with- 
in !—Oh, I should weary all hands 
were I to dilate on the darling little 
fellow’s appearance, for next to a 
monkey, or a Newfoundland dog, a 
sailor dotes on a beautiful child. 
“ Shall I ever have such a magnifi- 
cent little chap?” burst from my 
lips against my will. “I hope you 
may sir,” said a calm, still, low 
itched female voice, close to me. 
hen I spoke I had passed behind 
thesteersman, and entered the round- 
house, and stood at the bottom of the 
table already mentioned. 

The soft musical sounds startled 
me, more under the circumstances 
than a trumpet note would have 
done, and I turned to the quarter 
from whence they proceeded, and 
there sat on one of the sofas along 
the side of the ship two young wo- 
men. The eldest might have been 
about five-and-twenty; she was 
very fair, I ought rather to write 
pale, all mouth and eyes as it were 
—I mean no disparagement, because 
the features were good, but only to 
convey the impression of them on 
my mind at the time. Her skin 
seemed so transparent, that the blue 
veins were traceable in all directions 
over her bosom and neck and fore- 
head, while her nose was a littl— 
not red—but fresh looking, as if she 
had been weeping, which she had 
not been. A fine mouth, forehead, 
and strong well-defined dark eye- 
brows, overarching,—such eyes ! 
dark jet black, and flashing through 

their long dark fringes. 

Oh what a redeeming virtue is 
there in a large swimming dark eye 
black, if you please for choice— 
hazle, if black cannot be had, for 
effect ; but for love ! heavens, and all 
the heathen gods and goddesses, give 
me the deep deep ethereal blue— 
such blue, so darkly pure, as you 
would cut out of the noon-day sky 
within the tropics, about a pistol- shot 
from the gaudy sun, which must be 
at the moment eclipsed by a stray 

“eloud, had up from the depths of 
‘old ocean expressly for the nonce. 
One can look into the very soul of 
euch @ woman with such an eye, aye, 
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and tell whether or no your own 
beautiful miniature be painted on 
the retina of her heart—that’s a bull, 
I conceive, but my mother’s Kilkenny 
blood will peep forth in despite, now 
and then ; but your dark fine-flash- 
ing black sparklers—oh, Diabie! they 
look into you, my fine fellow, in- 
stead of your spying into them, 
which is sometimes mighty incon- 
venient, 80 that you are none the 
wiser, and then the humbug of “the 
eye of the gazelle!” His lordship’s 
azelle blinker, so soft and yielding, 
and all the rest of it—poo, I would 
rather that my wife, Mrs Benjie 
Brail, when I get her, had a glass 
eye, a regular pair of prisms from 
old Dolland’s in St Paul’s Church- 
yard, than that she should have the 
gazelle eye of his lordship’s favour- 
ites—such an eye would not long 
have glowered out of the head of an 
honest woman, take my word for it. 
Where have I got to? where the 
deuce left 1 off? Oh—the beautiful 
eyes of the fair person, whose sweet 
voice had startled me. Her hair, 
dark and shining, was shaded off 
her forehead Madona-like, and she 
Wore a most becoming, but very 
plain white muslin cap, with two 
little lace straps, that hung down 
loose on each side of her face, like 
the scale defences attached to the 
helmets of the French grenadiers a 
cheval. Heaven help me with my 
similes, a beautiful demure woman, 
and a horse grenadier! She was 
dressed in a plain black silk gown, 
over which she wore a neatly em- 
broidered white apron ; and from the 
ostentatious puffing out of the white 
cambric handkerchief that she held 
in her fair clasped hands, with their 
blue meandering veins, | perceived, 
if she were the mother of the beauti- 
ful boy—and here the murder of my 
former description is out at last—that 
a second edition of him was printed 
off, and nearly ready for publication. 
But the figure that sat next her 
instantly riveted my attention. She 
was atallsy)ph-like gir) of nineteen or 
thereabouts, with laughing features, 
not so perfect as the elder female, 
to whom she bore a striking resem- 
blance, and long flowing -ringlets, 
that wandered all over her snow- 
white neck and bosom, disdaining 
even the control of a ribbon or band 
of any kind, She was dressed in 
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some grey homespun looking stuff, 
but neither had she any, the smallest 
ornament whatever. 

“Is that your child, madam ?” said 
I, to the eldest female. It was—and 
the patriarchal old man, with true 
natural good breeding, at once broke 
the ice. 

“ The eldest of these ladies, sir, 
is my daughter—the youngest is my 
niece and daughter-in-law.” 

I made my respective bows. 

“ This gentleman is my son-in- 
Jaw and nephew, and this is my 
son.” ‘ 

He here turned to the two gentle- 
men who had followed me into the 
cabin at the first go off, and who were 
by this time rigged in the same kind 
of coarse woollen frocks that their 
ancient wore—they had followed us 
into the round-house, but quiet and 
sober as they now seemed, | could not 
dismiss from my recollection the de- 
monstration they had made when I 
first came on board. Then they 
seemed pugnacious enough, and by 
no means such men as would, when 
smitten on one cheek, have calmly 
turned the other to the smiter. They 
appeared sensible, strong-minded 
men from their conversation, not 
very polished, but apparently very 
sincere. 

“ You see, sir, since it has pleased 
the Almighty that we should be out- 
casts from the homes of our fathers, 
still, like the patriarchs of old,we have 
not gone solitarily forth. But tea is 
ready, I see; will you be seated sir? 
Captain Purves, can you prevail on 
him to be seated ?” 

The meal went on pretty much as 
usual, the contrast to me was very 
great. To find myself thus unexpect- 
edly in a family circle, after more 
than six months of continual turmoil 
and excitement, bewildered me, and 
at the same time softened my heart; 
and the ancient feelings of my bey- 
hood, and the thousand old kindly 
reminiscences of my own house and 
home, began to bud like flowers 
in a hot-bed. When I looked on the 
calm contented virtuous group 
around me, and reflected that one 
short half hour was to separate me 
from them forever, I could have 
wept—that womanly melting of the 
heart came over me, to a degree that 
I could scarcely speak. 

* Will you go with us, captain?” 
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—said at length the beautiful boy, 
gradually edging across the table, 
until the darling little fellow slid into 
my lap with his little plump legs, 

“No, my dear boy, I cannot go with 
you—but heaven bless you my beau- 
tiful child—bless you,”—and I kissed 
his little downy peach-like cheek. 

“ Youare very sorry to leave me,” 
said the urchin. 

“ Why, my little man,’ while an 
indescribable feeling crept over me—~ 
* how do you think so?” 

‘* Because Isee one big tear in your 
eye—ah, dere—him pop down, like 
hot water, on my hand—~oh! you 
must either have been bad boy dis 
morning, or you are crying because 
you are to leave me.” 

1 blushed to the eyes at this wos 
manish weakness having been de- 
tected by the little innocent. 

The calm still continued, but time 
wore on—and anxious to get back 
again, I rose—* A pleasant voyage to 
you, captain.” 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

I looked at the old man who sat 
opposite—“ I also wish you and 
yours, a good voyage, sir,’—and I 
held out my hand—he shook it cor- 
dially. 

“ May God bless you, sir—I re- 
spect your service, but | have seen 
some roughness among young offi- 
cers too, when the ships in which I 
have sailed, in my several voyages, 
have been boarded by men-of-war’s 
boats; therefore your gentleness has 
been more grateful.” 

Willing to protract the pleasure of 
being in such society as long as I de- 
cently could—I remained standing. 

“ The night is calm,” continued 
the old man, “and Captain Purves 
says your vessel is close to us; will 
you not sit down, and give us the 
pleasure of your company a little 
longer? Weareso recently from Eng- 
Jand, that we may be able togive you 
some news that may be gratifying.” 

I did so, and the captain ordered 
wine and water in—by this time the 
little bey, who had been playing with 
the handle of my sword, and looking 
up and prattling in my face, fell fast 
asleep on my knee, when his mother 
placed him on thesofa. The conver- 
sation went round, the young mén 
opened, and soon convinced me that 
they were exceedingly well-informed 
persons, and quite up with the en- 
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lightenment of the age, while both 
the ladies in their calm quiet way, es- 
pecially the young matronly female, 
evinced a fixedness of purpose, and 
a determination, to persevere in their 
desolate pilgrimage, with a perfect 
knowledge of its privations—indeed, 
I may write dangers, that I could not 
have believed possible in tender wo- 
men. I have seldom spent a couple 
ofhours more pleasantly ; the conver- 
sation turning chiefly on recent oc- 
currences in England. At length, 
the old man said—“ You have been 
already informed by the captain, that 
we are missionaries bound for the 
Cape. My nephew there and his wife, 
have been backwards and forwards 
twice, and know from personal ex- 
perience, the extent of the sacrifice 
they make in devoting themselves to 
the good work. My son-in-law, and 
my daughter, to whom he has 
lately been married, have never been 
to the station before, but they are 
fully aware of all that they may be 
called on to suffer—as for me, 1 am 
now going back to my tent in the 
wilderness, to utter banishment from 
all the elegances and comforts of ci- 
vilized life, and with small prospect 
_of ever revisiting the land of my fa- 
thers again. But I shall be buried 
beside my wife, under the same 
orange-tree, where she rests from her 
labours, after having been my help- 
mate, and, under God, my greatest 
earthly comfort, during my ministry 
amongst the heathen, for fifteen long 
years. Yes; heaven knows, my cup 
of sorrow, when she fell asleep, was 
full to overflowing—for upwards of 
six months, all was quiet in the set- 
tlement—upwards of fifty families 
had domiciled themselves withia our 
enclosure; and having mastered the 
native dialects, we had great hopes 
of making rapid progress in not only 
enlightening the poor creatures by 
whom we were surrounded, as to the 
things concerning their everlasting 
welfare, but in inducing them to 
adopt many of our civilized customs; 
for the care they had seen us bestow 
on the cultivation of the soil, and the 
success that crowned our labours, 
seemed to have made a deep impres- 
sion. I had left every thing quiet and 
peaceable, one afternoon, to look at 
some springes that I had set for wild- 
fowl, when I was alarmed by a loud 
-shouting in the direction of the sta- 
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tion. I ran back, and found the very 
savages, who had, as we thought, be- 


come attached to us, and had dwelt 
for so long amongst us, in the act 
of rifling our barn, and carrying 
off the grain. My nephew and three 
other young missionaries were do- 
ing all they could to prevent it. 
On being joined by me, we were 
compelled to have recourse to 
our fire-arms, and eventually, after 
wounding one or two of our deluded 
assailants, succeeded in clearing the 
enclosure of them. But my poor 
wife’s nerves—she had been ailing 
for many months—had received se 
severe a shock, that she never held 
her head up afterwards—she died 
within the week.” 

“ And after all that you have 
suffered—do you still persist in re- 
turning?” said]. “ Whata sacrifice! 
I can scarcely conceive any case 
where so great a one is called for.” 

He cut me short— 

“ Young man—notwithstanding all 
Ihave told you, which yet falls short 
of the reality, I go on my way re- 
joicing—I may be called an enthu- 
siast, and I may de an enthusiast, but 
I have made my election; and al- 
though I am but as the voice of one 
crying in the wiiderness—althoughas 
yet our ministry amongst the poor 
benighted beings, amongst whom our 
lot is cast, has been as water spilt 
upon the barren sand, still with en- 
tire consciousness of the value of 
what I forego, I sacrifice all the 
usual objects of man’s ambition, and 
obey what I know to be the call of 
the Almighty, for it is borne in on my 
heart, and go forth, me and mine, 
come what may, to preach glad ti- 
dings of great joy to the benighted 
heathen, in the perfect conviction 
that, if we miss our reward here, 
we shall find it hereafter.” 

I know that missicnaries of all 
classes have had their sincerity 
called in question, and there may be 
hypocrites amongst them, as well as 
other men; but I would ask this sim- 
ple question, what stronger attesta- 
tion, speaking of them in the general, 
to the purity of their intentions can 
they give than devoting themselves, 
mind, body, and estate, to the service 
of their great Master, in the fearless 
way in which they do? No man isa 
stancher friend to the Church, as by 
law established, than I am, nor has 
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a more thorough detestation of cant, 
in all its shades and stages, than I 
have; and I remember gloating over 
some savage articles in the Edin- 
burgh Review, inits palmy days, when 
that needle of a body, wee Jeffrey, 
was at his best, wherein a cargo of 
poor missionaries were scarified most 
awfully ; but experience and years 
have brought thought and reflection 
with them, as they often do to an- 
cient maidens, who at forty, loup like 
a cock at a grosart (another bull) 
at the homo they ‘turned up their 
lovely noses at, at twenty ; and before 
I would xow hold these self-devoted 
men in contempt, or disparage their 
zeal, or brand them as illiterate hy- 
pocrites, I shall wait until I see the 
wealthier, and more learned, of our 
divines gird themselves for their forty 
years’ pilgrimage in the wilderness, 
with equal calmness and Christian 
courage, and go up in the glorious 
panoply of the apostle which is so 
often in their mouths, amidst their 
silken pulpit cushions, to grapple 
with the fierce passions and preju- 
dices of the naked savage, and en- 
counter the numberless perils of the 
desert, with the resolution and 
single-mindedness of these despised 
Moravians. As to hypocrisy—all hy- 
pocrites aim at theattainment of some 
worldly advantage, because they 
know they cannot deceive God; but I 
would ask their fiercest defamers, 
what temporal blessing blossoms 
around their dry and hardy path, or 
within the whole scope of their dreary 
horizon, thatthey could not havecom- 
passed intenfold exuberance athome, 
even as respectable trades-people ? 
And as to their being enthusiasts, that 
is easily settled; no man can thrust 
himself permanently forth from the 
surface of society, for good or for 
evil, without being an enthusiast of 
some kind or another—at least this 
is the creed of Benjie Brail. 

* Pray, madam,” said I, to the 
youngest female, “ have you ever 
been to those countries—to the sta- 
tion, as your father calls it? I hope 
you have never yet been exposed to 
its privations?” I noticed her hus- 
band smile, and nod to her, as much 
as to-say, “ Tell him.” 

* No,” said she—* it cannot, how- 
ever, be worse than I have painted it 
to myself, from Ais description ””— 
looking across at the gentleman who 
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spoke—- But L hope 1 shall -be 
sirengthened, as my sister has been, 
to endure my privations, and what- 
ever may befal, as becomes me as.a 
Christian, and the wife of a sincere 
one,” 

I was told by the captain, that.the 
greater part. ot his cargo consisted of 
implements of husbandry ; and that 
to their heavenly calling, they bad 
added that of a competent knowledge 
of all the useful arts of agriculture ; 
so that wherever such a virtuous 
family was planted, the savages who 
surrounded them would not only 
have their mental darkness dispelled, 
but their temporal condition im- 
proved, and their wants more amply 
supplied. I had now no farther apo- 
logy for remaining. I rose; the 
clash of my cutlass against the chair 
awoke the sleeping child. He opened 
his blue eyes where he lay on the 
sofa, and looked up—presently he 
stretched forth his littlehands towards 
me. I stooped down over the blessed 
infant, and kissed his forehead. 

“ Good-night,” he said, “ good- 
night, and be good boy like me.”—A 
stood in my eye, and for the soul of 
me, I could not have helped it. 

I again shook hands with the old 
man. I have before mentioned. he 
was very tall, and, as I was turning 
to take my leave of the other mem - 
bers of this most interesting family, 
he placed his bands on my head, 

* Young man, we thank you for 
your visit, and your urbanity—our 
meeting has been like an oasis in the 
desert, like a green spot in a dry 
parched Jand—and we shall pray fcr 
thee to Him ‘ whose way is in the 
sea, and whose path is in the waters, 
and whose footsteps are notknown.”” 

I had no heart to speak—so atter 
a long pause— 

“ My son,” said. the patriarch, 
“ we are about concluding our Sun- 
day evening’s service—stay a few 
minute’s longer.” Seeing I hesitated 
—“It is no great boon to concede 
this to us—to us, whom in all human 
probability you shall never meet 
again.” . 

I bowed, and immediately the 
whole party stepped forth into the 
air, and formed a circle on the quar- 
terdeck round the capstan. Every 
thing was silent—and presently the 
old man saidalow murmuring prayer 


of thanksgiving—there was another 








solemn pause—when all at once they 
chanted the following magnificent 
lines of the cvii. Psalm, so beauti- 
fully fitted to our situation :— 


“ They that go down to the sea in 
ships, that do business in great waters ; 

“ These see the works of the Lord, and 
his wonders in the deep. 

For he commandeth, and raiseth the 
stormy wind, which lifteth up the waves 
thereof. 

** They mount up to the heaven, they 
go down again to the depths: their soul 
is melted because of trouble. 

** They reel to and fro, and stagger like 
a drunken man, and are at their wit’s end. 

** Then they cry unto the Lord in their 
trouble, and he bringeth them out of 
their distresses. 

* He maketh the storm a calm, so that 
the waves thereof are still. : 

“ Then are they glad because they be 
quiet ; so he bringeth them unto their 
desired haven. 

** Oh that men would praise the Lord 
for his goodness.” 


I once ee — them a good 
vo . I stepped to the gangway, 
sal ‘tamed in "ost to ream the 
ship’s side, with a hold of the man- 
rope in one hand. I found the whole 
group had followed me, and there 

ey stood in a semicircle round the 
gangway ; even my glorious little 

ellow was there, sound asleep in 
his mother’s arms; and as the lan- 
tern cast its dim light on their mild 
countenances, and lit up their figures, 
and the clear pale moon shed a flood 
of silver light over all, I descended 
into the boat, and standing up in the 
stern sheets, I again wished them a 
prosperous voyage, and shoved off, 
with a softened heart, and fitter to 
have died, I hope, than I was when 
the sun set. 

Presently the lights on board were 
extinguished, and I could no longer 
see the figures of my friends; but 
still the low murmur of their voices 
was borne towards me on the gentle 
breeze, until a loud “ yo, heave oh,” 
echoed amongst the sails, and drown- 
ed them ; while a rattling and cheep- 
ing of the gear, and the hollow 
thumping of the men’s feet on the 
deck, and the groaning of the main- 

ard against the mast, as it was be- 
ng braced round, indicated that the 
ship had once more bore up on 


her moonlight course. 
ae ae ee eae 
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I was once more on board of the 
Midge. 

“ Ha, ha, Master Benjamin Brail, 
who would have thought there was 
so much sentimentality in your com- 
position,” said I to myself; that is, 
said every-day Benjie to the very 
ethereal, weeping and wailing, and 
very nonsensical Benjamin as afore- 
said. “My eye, had old Bloody 
Politeful seen me doing the agree- 
able and pathetic, amongst a covey 
of male and female methodist cler- 
gymen and clergywomen ; but n’im- 
— keep your own counsel, my 
la ae . 


* 1 say, steward,”—this was Len- 
nox’s first night of holding office,— 
the other functionary pro tem. havin 
subsided into his real character o 
landsman—“ light the lamp in the ca- 
bin, do you hear, and bring mea glass 
of grog. Where is Mr Donovan?” 

“ Below, and asleep in bed, sir.” 

“ Very well. Mr Mariine, make 
sail, and run down to the commo- 
dore, and keep close in his wake, if 
you please.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

I descended. 

“ Fetch the salt beef also, Len- 
nox.” 

It was done. Were I a king, and 
fool enough to patronise suppers on 
shore—at sea, it is altogether “un 
autre chose” —my sole food at that 
meal would be a piece of capital 
virgin mess beef, that had been 
boiled the day before, but never a 
knife stuck into it until served up, 
and a glass of cold grog after it—ay, 
you may turn up your nose at this, 
my fine fellow, but better men than 
you have agreed with me. 

“ That is very well mixed, steward, 
very cool,” and I swigged off horn 
No. 1. “ By the way, Lennox, have 
you got the new philtre, the Barba- 
does dripstone, at work ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Ah, I thought so; was that the 
water you made that glass of grog 
with?” Sinner that I was, I knew 
as well as he, that it was not. 

“No, sir, we have not used the 
water yet.” 

I was sawing away, and munching 
the beef and biscuit aforesaid, all 
this while, most resolutely. “No!” 
saidI; “ should like to try the 


water; make me the smallest taste 
of grog in the world with it, the least 
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drop—very pure and cool—capital 
water, I declare—rather too strong, 
Lennox, fill up the tumbler if you 
please; so—ah—too much, man—it is 
if any thing too weak now ;” -here a 
little dash of spirits—“so”—and 
chuckling to myself that I had thus 
smuggled a second glass of grogin de- 
fiance of conscience, I desired the 
man to make down my bed, and tell 
Mr Marline to call me if the wind 
changed, or any thing occurred worth 
reporting, and to take the skylight 
off. I now began to undress, and 
Lennox had returned to help me. 
The cool water had a surprising ef- 
fect; my spirits suddenly became 
buoyant beyond all belief, so after va- 
rious churmings, I broke forth into 
involuntary song, as the poets say— 


¢ ¢ Estoy un hombre chico, 
Mas contento soy que rico, 
Y mi buque es un zapato.’ 
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“ My slippers—thank you—oh what 
a lovely boy— 


* Con mono para patron’— 


nightcap—what a glorious little man 
it was— 


* El piloto es uno gato; 
Y su rabo es el timon.’ 


§ Estoy un hombre chico, 
Mas contento soy que rico, 
Tol de rol, lol di rol.’”” 


Little Benjamin, our ruler, having 
by this maneuvre gotten half-foo, 
vanisheth into his cavey. 

Here Dennis Donovan stuck his 
head out of aside-berth.—“ Lennox.” 

“ Here, sir.” 

“ What howling is that—whose 
pig’s dead, Lennox ?” 

“ It’s Mr Brail singing, sir.” 

“ Singing !—singing —and is it 
singing he calls it?” 





TO OUR OLD HOUSE CLOCK. 


Otp friend ! that many a long day through, 
(Dog-days and all],) in brown surtout, " 
Hath ‘stood ensconced, with wintriest look, 
I’ th’ warmest side o’ the chimney-nook— 
That standeth still i’ the self-same place, 
With that same cool composed face,— 

Few, by the way, ’mid sentient creatures, 

ade up of more expressive features, ) 

Nor e’er in all that weary while, 
Hath utter’d plaint of durance vile— 


In that stiff 


rment all of oak, 


Thy sentry-box—of heat or smoke; 

Of task perpetual—worse than mighty, 
Monotonous—of tedium vite, 

Of false reflections on thy truth, 

From weary age—impatient youth, 

Of Time’s deliver'd message, scorned 
Or heeded not by those thou’st warned. 


All these, and other ills in turn 

“ That clocks are heirs to,’ hast thou borne 
With patience most exemplary— 

No peevish frown, or look awry, 

Marring the polished, placid grace 

Of that broad, smooth, reflecting face 
That shineth still (example rare 

To mortal dames) as smooth and fair, 

As first, some fourscore years agone, 

To the admiring light it shone. 


Yet I, who’ve known th 


long and well, 


Could of some prison s€crets tell— 
How all unseen by mortal eye, 
In darkness and in mystery, 
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When all the house at deep midnight 

Is hushed and still—like tortured sprite, 
Deep hollow murmurs—long-drawn groans 
Thou utterest, and unearthly tones, 

Such as if heard by silly ear 

Of simple Joan, she quakes for fear, 
Shrinks down beneath the bed-clothes deep, 
And pants and prays herself to sleep. 


Old friend! I've listened many a night 

To those strange murmurs with affright 
Unmoved, or superstition’s dread, 

Yet, as to utterings from the dead— 

Low mystic breathings—sounds of doom 
Deep. voiced, up-issuing from the tomb— 

For these, methought, ‘twas Z'ime’s own tongue, 
Not thine, that solemn dirge that sung. 


But Fancy from her loftier range 
Descending soon—a milder change 
Came o’er my spirit, that full fain 
To thy familiar voice again 

Gave ear, discoursing soft and low 
Of things that have been long ago— 


Sweet memories of that blissful time, 
Life’s dayspring! lovelier than its prime, 
When, with the bird on summer morn 
That carolled earliest from the thorn, 

I was astir, and singing too, 

And gathering wild-flowers wet with dew, 
Tiil summon’d in, old friend! by thee, 
(Far-sounding through our cowslip lea,) 
To the dear breakfast board, | came 
With scatter’d curls and cheek of flame 
All glowing with the fresh wind’s kiss, 
One to receive of purer bliss— 

What was the balmiest morn’s caressing 
To that best balm—a Parent’s blessing ? 


And when the winter evening long 

Closed round us, and the cricket's song 
Click’d from the clean-swept hearth, where Di 
Stretch’d yawning out, luxuriously— 

The curtains deeper dropt—thrown on 

The hoarded log—the tea things gone— 

The candles trimmed and bright—and we 

A silent—not unsocial three— 

In our warm parlour snug together— 

Little cared we for winter weather. 


There sat my Mother—on that chair, 
Intent on book or work ; and there, 
Just opposite, my Father sate 

~ Poring o’er task elaborate, 

All redolent—(his angler’s books)— 
Of summer time, green fields, and brocks— 
Arrangement finically nice! 

Snares of all pattern; each device— 
Insects, with such ingenious art 
Copied from nature—every:part 

So perfected with curious skill, 

You only wonder’d they were still. 
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Proud was my Father's little maid, 

His nestling neighbour, when the aid 

Of her small fingers was required— 

( What ministry like Love’s unhired ? 

And young sharp eyes, some hair so fine, 
Some feathery filament to twine 

In cunning knot, that, quaintly wrought, 
Must be invisible as thought; 

The service done, a kind lip pressed 

Her up-turned brow, and she was blessed ; 
And soon, old friend! thy warning tone 
Telling her happy day was done, 

Down kneeling at the Mother’s knee, 
Hands clasped, and eyes raised reverently, 
The simple prayer was simply said, 

The kiss exchanged—and then—to bed. 


Not yet to sleep—for fancies vain 

Crept oft into that busy brain, 

At that lone hour—Some light and gay— 
Of birds and flowers—of toys and play— 
Ambitious some—of bold essay 

At lofty rhyme—conceptions grand 

Of giants, dwarfs, and fairy land— 

Or elegy on favourite bird, 

Dormouse or lamb—(first griefs that stirred 
The deep—deep source !)—and some of fear, 
As all in darkness, on the ear 

Smote strangest sounds.—Hark, hark ! and then 
How the heart throbbed !—and there agen! 
What could it be ?—a groan—a knock— 

“ Oh dear! ’tis only our old Clock.” 

Then, witless child, thy simple head, 

With happy sigh, sank back in bed, 

And e’er revolved the minute hand, 

Thy soul was in “ the dreaming land.” 

Oh! days, of all I ever knew 

The happiest—aye, the wisest too, 

In that sweet wisdom of the heart, 

Our fallen nature’s better part— 

That lingering of primeval light, 

Not yet all sunk in sin and night. 


*Twill be renewed that blessed time } 
’Twill be renewed that loveliest prime ; 
Renewed, when we again shall be 
Children around the Father’s knee 

Of one immortal family ! 

Our portion each—(no more to part)— 
Angelic wisdom—childlike heart. 


Ah! wandering thoughts—ye’ve stolen away 
From your dark prison-house of clay ; 
From earth to heaven! a pleasant track ! 
Too pleasant to be trodden back 
Without a sigh. But, ancient friend! 
Not here our colloquy must end— 

Thy part therein I freely own 
Subordinate ; an undertone 

Of modest bass—But thou art one 

Too sober, serious, and sedate, 

To be much given to idle prate— 
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So, to thy grave concerns attend, 

And let metalk. Ah, honest friend ! 
Sparing and measured though thy speech, 
What eloquent sermons dost thou preach 
When the heart listens. Woe to me 

If profitless such listening be. 


But to my chronicles.—Full well 

Was thy watch kept, old sentinel ! 

Full well thine endless duty done— 
While fluttering on from sun to sun, 

A butterfly among the flowers, 

I noted not the ing hours, 

Till the rain fell—the storm beat sore, 
And that sweet summer dream was o’er. 





Then first, old friend! thy voice to me 
Sounded with sad solemnity ; 

The tones upon my heart that fell 
Deep mingled with a passing bell. 





Since then, through many a chequered scene 
Of good and ill my path hath been— 

The good—a gleam not long to last ; 

The evil—widely overcast. 

But still to thee in many a mood, 

By night—by day—in solitude, 

Or circled round—in hope or fear, 

Hath turned my care-awaken’d ear 

As to an oracle—that spoke 

More than the time dividing stroke. 


Oh! gladsome to my soul, thy sound, 

Heard, wakening first from sleep profound 
(Youth’s deep light slumber) the first morn, > 
After long absence, of return 

To my dear home—Oh, happiness ! 

To lie in quiet consciousness 

Of all around—The pieture there— 

The books—the flower-glass filled with care 

By a kind hand—And then to know, 

*T was but to rise, and meet below 

Such a heart’s welcome! 


Woe is me, 
The sweet and bitter memory 
Of that old time! Of those bright wakings 
Hallowed by some—Ah! sore heart-breakings, 
Leaving a wreck of youthful feeling 
Beyond the reach of Time’s own healing. 
But though all powerless evermore 
Life’s young illusions te restore— 
(Beautiful dream !) the wise one brought 
In kind exchange, awakened thought, 
Awakened seriousness; and Hope 
That crushed below, took higher scope, 
Yea heavenly—for her after-flight. 
Then, in the watches of the night, 
With mine own heart while communing, 
Friend! ‘twas an awful, pleasant thing 
To hear thee tell how time went on, 
And how another hour was gone. 
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The earthly hopeful little care 

To heed how swift Time's pinions are— 
But they attend with willing ear 

Who cannot make their heart’s home here. 


Yet, faithful watchman! time hath been 

In more than one late after scene, 

That, listening to thy voice, I’ve said, 

“Oh! would that restless tongue were staid.” 


I’ve said so—weak and selfish heart ! 
When time drew near that I must part 
With some beloved, whose sojourn here 
Might have made sunshine all the year; 
Whose presence for a little day 

Chased half the wintry clouds away. 


I’ve thought so—weak and sinful heart! 
When some were summoned to depart— 
Called from their labours here to cease, 
The full of days, faith, hope, and peace, 
Who long had lingered here in pain ; 

My loss in them, their countless gain— 
Yet with long watching, worn and low, 
Too soul-opprest for tears to flow ; 
When the deep hush of night and death 
Was in the house—and every breath 
From those dear lips, the /ast might be ;. 
A shuddering ear I’ve turned from thee, 
Watchman! whose every minute stroke, 
On fever’d nerves o’erstrained, broke 

As if a leaden, pond’rous blow 

Fell on some hollow vault below— 

** Oh! for an hour,” I could have prayed, . 
“ Stern reckoner ! that thy tongue were staid.” 
These things are past. Of hopes and fears, 
The current now, with lengthening years 
Flows narrowing in a deeper bed, 

No spark of early feeling dead, 

But all subdued and chastened— 


Too little yet. The Christian strife 
Can finish but with finished life— 
The spirit may be all resigned, 
Yet inly bleed—The willing mind 
Too oft may faint—The hopeful eye 
Sink rayless in despondency ; 
But one who sees the secret heart 
In all its griefs can take a part— 
Can pity all its weakness too— 
For He who ne’er corruption knew 
Nor sin, hath yet our nature borne 
And hung at woman’s breast— 
And He hath said—O ! words that calm 
The troubled heart with holiest balm,— 
“ Come unto me, ye travel-worn ! 
And I will give you rest.” 
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Reapzr! if thou art a sportsman, 
thou hast doubtless often seen, in 
some fine thick stubble of newly 
reaped wheat, or equally attractive 
covert of umbrageous turnip, the 
well-trained Don, or stanchest 
Ponto, check himself suddenly in 
full career, and become, on the in- 
stant, fixed, immovable; every limb 
and muscle stretched to its utmost 
tension, and scarcely exhibiting any 
sign of life. Or if—as I would fain 
flatter myself may be the case—if 
thou art some amiable and accom- 
plished young lady, who, despite the 
warning voice of “ mama,” and the 
harsher remonstrances of “ papa,” 
art in the hmbit of soothing the goft 
sorrows of thy sentimental soul by 
the perusal of the last new novel, to 
while away the tedious moments 
until “ the Captain” calls—then hast 
thou, as undoubtedly, in the course 
of thy studies, fallen in with that 
wonderful account of the Petrified 
City, in which men, women, chil- 
dren, dogs, cats, old maids, and other 
domestic animals, are described as 
standing transformed to stone, each 
in the precise attitude which it had 
assumed at the moment of the mi- 
raculous and sudden metamorphosis. 
—This city, by the way, certain mo- 
dern travellers assure us, is still in 
esse, and to be found somewhere 
between Tunis and Timbuctoo, 
though none of them, as far as I can 
find, have actually made their bivou- 
ac within its precincts.—Or if thou 
art of the Livery, then hast thou, 
perchance, beheld the Alderman of 
thy ward at my Lord Mayor’s feast, 
with fixed eye and dropping jaw- 
bone, sink back in his elbow-chair, 
after bis ninth basin of callipi—Or 
if thou art a Bachelor of Arts, thou 
hast read, it may be, (for I would 
speak with caution,) of the singular 
properties of the Gorgon’s head, and 
the Knaresborough Well that turned 
an elderly gentleman’s wig into 
stone in fifteen seconds. — 

If, unhappily, thou art none of all 
these, then must I despair of con- 
veying to thy mind any thing like a 
correct idea of the absolute immo- 
bility of form and feature, the utter 
suspension of animation which pa- 


ralysed all my faculties, as sounds 
so unexpected and inauspicious 
struck thus suddenly on my senso- 
rium; nor had I in any degree re- 
covered myself, when the servant, 
a respectable-looking man, having 
closed the door, returned and in- 
formed me, in a hesitating tone, 
“ His Lordship had commanded him 
to say, that neither at present, nor 
at any future period, would it be 
convenient for him to receive the 
visits of Mr Charles Stafford.” 

Aghast as I was, I at length reco- 
vered myself so far as to reply, that 
I was confident there must be some 
mistake in the matter, as I had come 
on Lord Manningham’s own express 
invitation, and was indeed his Lord- 
ship’s nephew. The man firmly, but 
respectfully, replied, that he was 
certain no mistake had been com- 
mitted in the name, and that his 
Lord’s orders were peremptory. 
Not choosing therefore to enter into 
an altercation with a servant, and, 
indeed, but too well convinced, by 
the evidence of my own ears, that 
the man had softened rather than 
aggravated the harshness of the mes- 
sage of which he was the bearer, | 
quitted the house, and regained the 
street, in a state of confusion, arising 
from mingled anger, mortification, 
and disappointment, as truly piti- 
able, and almost as ludicrous, as 
that of Cockney Transcendental re- 
cently chastised of Maga. 

“ So then!” I exclaimed at last, 
when a five minutes’ perambulation 
of Brook Street had furnished me 
with breath sufficient to form into 
articulate sounds—“ So then ! this is 
the ‘ paternal reception’—this is the 
fulfilment of those ‘ generous in- 
tentions in my favour,’ which my 
kind but deceived mother had sent 
me up to London to experience! 
A mighty courteous and ‘ fatherly 
reception,’ truly !—But this business 
rests not here; I will probe this in- 
famous mockery to the bottom, and, 
were he twenty times my uncle, 
Lord Manningham shall repent the 
unprovoked insult he has dared offer 
to a Stafford.” 

My indignation having once found 
vent in words, relieved itself in some 
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degree by the use of them, but, as 
passion subsided, my astonishment 
revived and increased. What could 
be the meaning of the treatment I 
had received ?—Was it possible that 
Lord Manningham, a nobleman of 
grave and dignified habits, one whose 
reputation for the possession of 
every accomplishment that adorns 
the gentleman, the soldier, and the 
scholar, stood unimpeachable, that 
a man who had always professed, 
and, I had every reason to believe, 
felt the strongest and most disinte- 
rested regard for his deceased bro- 
ther—that 4e should wantonly, and 
without provocation, go out of his 
way, merely for the purpose of 
wounding the feelings and disgra- 
cing the character of that brother’s 
only child—of one, too, who, neither 
in fact nor by implication, could ever 
have given him offence, and to whose 
very person he was a stranger? It 
was altogether unaccountable—was 
incredible—and the longer I reflect- 
ed, the more convinced did I feel that 
some mystery enveloped the whole 
transaction, the intricacies of which 
I was at present completely incom- 
petent to unravel. The more I pon- 
dered upon the circumstance of my 
extraordinary. exclusion in Grosve- 
nor Square, the more certain this 
inference appeared, when at once 
the question occurred, Had I been 
tracuced ?—had any villain, envious 
of my rising prospects, aspersed my 
character, and painted me, perhaps, 
to my rigidly correct. relation, in all 
the sombre colours of his own ma- 
lignity ? But even then, was I to be 
condemned unheard ?. Were all the 
partial representations of a fond and 
anxious mother, eager to promote 
the success of a beloved son, to sink 
at once beneath the suggestions of 
a comparative stranger, without any 
room allowed for investigation or 
enquiry ? Could my uncle be dis- 
pleased at my having so long delay- 
ed, to avail myself of his invitation ? 
1 could hardly think that, in sucha 
case, he would, without leaving any 
opening for explanation or apology, 
inflict a punishment so glaringly dis- 
proportionate to the offence. On the 
whole, I could not but conclude that, 
either from some misapprehension, 
or the malicious interference of an 
enemy, Lord Manningham had been 
induced to credit some report, high- 
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ly derogatory to my character, which, 
on every account, it behoved me 
to clear up. Unwilling, therefore, 
as I was to agitate my mother unne- 
cessarily, I resolved to forbear at 
present from writing to the Hall, and 
to employ the interval between the 
present time and Sir Oliver’s ex- 
pected return from Oxford, in the 
elucidating, if possible, this strange 
occurrence. As a preliminary step, 
I took the first opportunity, on reach- 
ing the Tavistock, to despatch a por- 
ter to Grosvenor Square with the 
following letter :— 


“ Tavistock Hotel, 
Covent Garden. 
“ My Lorp, 

“ After the very extraordinary an 
mortifying repulse which I experi- 
enced at your door this morning, 
nothing but a sense of what is due. 
to myself, and to those with whose 
friendship and affection Iam honour- 
ed, could have induced me to trouble 
your Lordship any farther. In what 
that very cavalier repulse, as unex- 
pected as undeserved, could have 
originated, I am at a loss to imagine. 
I take leave; however, to remind 
your Lordship that I presented my-~ 
self on your own express and unso~ 
licited invitation, and that the letter 
of which I was the bearer, from the 
honoured widow of Colonel Staf- 
ford, might at least, I should con- 
ceive, have secured her son from 
insult or contempt. 

“ The. only way in which I can ace 
count for such treatment, is the sup- 
position, that malevolentand slander- 
ous tongues have dared to misrepre- 
sent some motive or action of my 
life, without my being aware of it. 
If this be the case, from my father’s 
brother I entreat as a favour, and 
from Lord Manningham I demand 
as aright, an opportunity of vindi- 
cating my conduct. 

“In the firm belief that the un-’ 
pleasant circumstance to which I 
allude must have had its source in 
mistake or calumny, I have the ho- 
nour to subscribe myself, 

“ My Lord, 
“ Your Lordship’s very obe- 
dient Nephew and Servant, 
“ CuaRLes STAFFORD.” 
‘¢ To the Right Hon. 
Viscount Manningham, 
Grosvenor Square.” 








RS 


The interval which necessarily 
elapsed between the despatch of this 
epistle, and the reception of the 
eagerly expected answer, would 
have been a severe trial to my pa- 
tience, but for the appearance of a 
visitor, whose presence and com- 
munication served, in some degree, 
to fill up the pause, and abstract 
from the tediousness of time. This 
visitor was Allanby, whom, on part- 
ing with him the night before, 1 had 
requested to gain any information 
he might be able to procure, that 
would tend to throw a light upon 
my uncle’s mysterious adventure at 
Drury Lane. Sir John had good- 
humouredly promised to comply 
with my wishes, and now assured 
me that there was every reason to 
suppose Sir Oliver had really been 
mistaken in the person of the gen- 
tleman with whom he had so de- 
cidedly claimed consanguinity ; as, 
on enquiry, he had ascertained from 
an officer of the Coldstream, with 
whom he had a family connexion, 
not only that Captain Hanbury, of 
that very distinguished regiment, had 
been in London on the previous 
evening, but also that he had actu- 
ally been at the Theatre, and had 
afterwards, at the Guards’ Club- 
House, given to some of his friends, 
ia the informant’s hearing, an ani- 
mated account of a “ famous good 
row” he had just had at the play- 
house, the particulars of which Sir 
John’s relative had not had sufficient 
curiosity. to attend to. 

In consequence of this intelli- 
gence, Allanby, decided as he now 
considered the matter to be, resol- 
ved on availing himself of an intro. 
duction, readily offered by his friend, 
when he had explained his reason 
for wishing for one, and on calling 
upon the gallant Captain, ostensibly 
for the purpose of making excuses 
in Sir Oliver’s name for the mistake 
into which he had unadvisedly fallen, 
and thus to put the matter beyond 
dispute. On reaching his lodgings 
in Albemarle Street, however, he 
found that Captain Hanbury had start- 
ed, a few hours before, with a party 
of friends, for Windsor, and that the 
time of his return was altogether un- 
certain. I could have wished, for 
my own satisfaction, that the friend- 
ly Baronet had succeeded in obtain- 


ing @ personal interyiew with the 
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gentleman, though, on reconsidering 
the whole circumstance, | could not 
fail to join with him in the convic- 
tion, that my uncle had indeed la- 
boured under a delusion, and was 
now gone upon a wild-goose chase ; 
a fact of which, till this moment, I 
could not help entertaining a consi- 
derable degree of doubt. I gave 
Allanby many thanks for the trouble 
he had so kindly taken, and he had 
just risen for the purpose of leaving 
me, after an ineffectual attempt to 
prevail on me to dine with him, 
when the long-expected reply to my 
appeal was put into my hands by the 
weil-remembered lackey in the 
green and gold. I retreated to a 
window to peruse it, and read as 
follows :— 


“ Sir, 

‘¢ The letter you have just thought 
proper to transmit, convinces me of 
what I could scarcely have conceived 
possible, that your worthlessness and 
folly are even exceeded by your 
audacity. That you came hither at 
‘my express and unsolicited invi- 
tation’ is true; that invitation, sir, 
was dictated by the affection I ever 
bore your gallant father, a father 
whose name you should blush to 
pronounce, and by the hope that in 
the representative of his person, I 
should find the inheritor of his vir- 
tues. Had that ‘ Colonel Stafford,’ 
whose name you dare to profane, 
lived to witness the disgraceful con- 
duct of his degenerate son, it would 
have broken his heart.—I can no 
longer lament his decease. 

“ The whole of your dishonour- 
able career is now fully known to 
me; to much of it, especially to 
your infamous tampering with the 
honesty of a servant, I had previ- 
ously been an indignant, though un- 
suspected witness. Your insinua- 
tion of the agency of slander and ca- 
lumny is as despicable as you know 
it to be false, and your behaviour 
will admit neither vindication nor 


apology. 

Me Mies Stafford holds you in the 
contempt you merit; the bauble 
your artifices forced upon her has 
been transmitted to your mother, 
together with the lamentable detail 
of her son’s profligacy.— Desist, 
young man, from intruding any far- 
ther upon the members of a family 
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who disown and despise you, or you 
may be taught that not even the fond 
recollection of departed worth, nor 
the name which you bear and dis- 
grace, will longer prove your pro- 
tection from the chastisement you 
deserve, or operate as a motive to 
forbearance on 
“ MANNINGHAM.” 


This gentle and conciliating epis- 
tle was duly indorsed to “ Charles 
Stafford, Esq. Tavistock Hotel.” Its 
contents rekindled at once the 
smothered embers of my anger, and 
furnished fresh materials for my 
surprise. Galling and contemptuous 
as were the terms in which it was 
couched, the very natural indigna- 
tion I experienced on its perusal, 
was quickly merged in wonder. 
Had then my name and person been 
all the while so well known to her 
whose address I had made so many 
efforts to discover ? Had all my ac- 
tions been so closely watched and 
observed, at the very time when my 
whole soul was occupied in watch- 
ing and observing those of others, 
and that too without success? Had 
even that, as I believed, most recon- 
dite circumstance, my having tipped 
Sally Jennens with five guineas for 
her information, been open to the 
inspection of some latent looker on? 
And then the vinaigrette—the “ bau- 
ble”—which I had purchased as a 
means of gaining access to my then 
unknown charmer, had, as it ap- 
peared, reached its destination, (a 
fact which I had more than doubted, ) 
and had been since returned with 
ignominy “to my mother!” I was 
lost in amazement. 

But admitting all this—admit- 
ting that Lord Manningham himself 
had, which I could hardly have sup- 
posed possible, witnessed the whole 
of my maneeuvres to obtain access 
to his daughter, was there any thing 
so very reprehensible in my conduct 
as to justify the reproach and vitu- 
peration contained in his letter, and 
the ignominious epithets there ap- 
plied to it? If, in the eagerness of 
my desire to get possession of the 
address of a young lady, I had be- 
stowed a trifling douceur upon a 
servant girl, was there any thing in 
- x profigeey to — t the charge 

“ pro y, orof “tam 
with a servant's honeety ?” bat i 
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I had infruded on that young lady a 
paltry trinket ? Of inapustinetine she 
might perhaps with justice accuse 
me, but surely not of “ worthless 
ness” or “ disgraceful conduct.” 
Surely nothing but the very spirit of 
puritanism itself could affix epithets 
80 severe to actions so trifling, and, 
as I thought, so venial, in their na- 
ture. Butso it was; and as pride 
alone would have prevented my 
making any further attempt at con- 
ciliating Lord Manningham, even 
had I seen the remotest chance of 
succeeding, which I did not, I re- 
solved to avoid the unpleasant situ- 
ation of being the herald of my own 
disgrace to Sir Oliver, and of being 
forced to reply to all the various 
queries with which I knew he would 
assail me, by leaving London imme- 
diately, and before his return. Be- 
sides, I reflected that, should I act 
otherwise, and await his arrival, it 
was by no means improbable that, 
on hearing my story, he would, in 
his anxiety to have matters simpli- 
fied, insist on my accompanying him 
once more to Grosvenor Square, a 
measure every feeling of my soul re- 
volted at, and subjecting myself per- 
haps to a repetition of the mortify- 
ing indignities I had already sus- 
tained; or that, in the event of my 
refusal, Sir Oliver himself, of whose 
pertinacity of opinion I had had am- 
ple experience, might take it into his 
head to be offended, and thus I 
might seriously quarrel with both 
my uncles, without any intention of 
affronting either. This determina- 
tion, therefore, I failed not to putin 
practice as quickly as possible, and, 
leaving a couple of notes to be deli- 
vered after my departure, once more 
set out on my return to Underdown 
Hall. The first of these billets was 
addressed to Sir Oliver, to be given 
to him on his arrival, and ran thus -—~ 


* My pear Uncie, 

“ Circumstances of an awkward 
nature, which I feel myself unable at 
present either to control or ex- 
plain, have rendered it impossible 
for me to put in execution the inten- 
tion with which I came to London. 
A strong prejudice, whence origina~ 
ting I know not, appears to exist 
against me in the mind of Lord Man- 
ningham. Time may perhaps obli- 
terate a feeling which seems to me 









as unaccountable as I know it. to be 
unjust ;-in the meantime, it may be 
better perhaps for all parties, that 
we should come as little into contact 
as possible. I have therefore retired 
to the Hall, and, in the hope of soon 
witnessing your own return to the 
house, which your indulgence has 
taught me to consider our mutoal 
home, remain your affectionate Ne- 
phew, 
“ C. Srarrorp. 


“P.S. I have been able to ascer- 
tain, almost to demonstration, that 
my cousin Nicholas had no hand in 
the unpleasant business at the thea- 


_ tre, but that your antagonist was in- 


deed the gentleman he represented 
himself to be.” 


The other was directed to Lord 
Manningham. 


Cuap. 


Durine a part of this period, and 
while 1 was the alternate prey of 
fear, hope, disappointment, and in- 
dignation, Sir Oliver had proceeded, 
as fast as four stout roadsters could 
carry him, towards Oxford, anathe- 
matizing my cousin Nicholas, at 
least ten times between every mile- 
stane.and its successor, with bitter 
vows of taking the most complete 
and summary vengeance, in case he 
should find that his son had deceived 
him, and in his person actually me- 
naced the nasal organs of a Bull- 
winkle with manual compression. 
On his arrival at the Angel, he 
scarcely waited to discharge the 
post-boys, ere, hurrying with the 
utmost expedition of which he was 
capable, to the venerable edifice of 
which his son was, or ought to be, 
an inmate, he enquired for the rooms 
of Mr Nicholas Bullwinkle. They 
were immediately pointed out to 
him by an obsequious porter, and 
my uncle proceeded, through a rank 
of marvelling freshmen, who were 
congregated in the quadrangle, to the 
staircase which led to his apart- 
ments.. Sir Oliver tarried not. to 
give even the usual petitionary 

nock at the inner door, but, turning 
the handle without scruple or delay, 
abruptly entered the room. ' 

Ata table, loaded with folios of a 
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“ My Lorp, 
“ The son of that Colonel Stafford, 
‘ whose decease you no longer re- 
gret,’ is only withheld by the respect 
due to his father’s memory, and the 
recollection of the near connexion 
between that revered parent: and 
Viscount Manningham, from fully 
expressing to the latter his senti- 
ments on the unfounded aspersions 
cast upon a character as unspotted 
as his own. Be assured, my Lord, 
that the ‘ members of your family’ 
will be ‘no more intruded on’ by 
one who now values your Lordship’s 
favour as little as he dreads the re- 
sentment with which you think pro- 
per to menace him. I have the ho- 
nour to be, 
.“ Your Lordship’s servant, 
“ CuaRLes SrarrorD.” 
“To Viscount Manningham, 
&c. &c. &e.” 


VILL 


most imposing bulk, and properly 
furnished with all the necessary ad- 
juncts of pen, ink, and paper, clad in 
a long duifle wrapping gown, witha 
pair of green spectacles upen his 
nose, and a rummer of water by his 
side, sat.my cousin Nicholas. His 
cheeks were pale, not to say hag- 
gard; his form attenuated, and his 
whole appearance that of a man suf- 
fering under the oppression of seri- 
ous indisposition. The sudden en- 
trance of Sir Oliver caused him te 
start, and communicated a visible 
degree of tremor to his whole frame; 
the pen actually trembled in-his 
hand as he exclaimed, on hearing the 
noise, “ Who’s there?—Sanderson, is 
that you ?—you know I am read- 
ing, and cau’t see any body.” 

“ Nick!” quoth my uncle Oliver, 
“ is it you, Nick? Speak to me, you 
rascal, and tell me, is it you?” 

“ My dear father !|—impossible !— 
can I believe my eyes ?—here, Jem! 
—porter !—My dear sir, to what am 
I to attribute this very unexpected 
pleasure ? Nothing the matter at the 
Hall, | hope ?—here, Jem, 1. say, 
come up directly and be to 
you!” 

The concluding sentence of this 
address was uttered out of the win- 
dow to a “scout”’ in the quadrangle, 
and in a tone of the utmost impa- 
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tience ; then placing a chair, the in- 
valid once more felicitated himself 
on the arrival of his father, and ex- 
tended his hand towards him, as if 
in expectation of a friendly shake. 

“ No, sir,’ cried the Baronet, most 
unceremoniously rejecting his prof- 
fered salute, “ Sit down, sir, sit 
down, and anewer me a few ques- 
tions, before I make up my mind 
whether I am ever to acknowledge 
you as son again or not.” 

“ My dear sir, what can be the 
meaning of this most alarming pre- 
face ? However, I am too happy to 
see you on any terms, to quarrel 
with the cause which affords me the 
pleasure of your company.” 

* I do not believe one word of it,” 
quoth my uncle,—“ you would as 
lieve see the devil, sir; but here I 
am, and here I mean to remain, till 
you have told me how you dared 
offer me such an insult as you did 
last night ;—how you had the assu- 
rance”—my uncle’s voice rose an 
octave—“ to threaten to pull my 
nose |” 

If anger was the predominant ex- 
pression of Sir Oliver’s countenance, 
astonishment seemed no less forci- 
bly portrayed in that of my cousin. 
ull your nose, my dear father ! 
—last night!—you surprise me; 
what can be the meaning of all this? 
Has any one-dared to insult you? If 
so, be assured I shall resent it as a 
son ought to do, and I cannot tell 
you how highly gratified I feel that 
you should have taken the trouble of 
coming thus far, to give me an op- 
veep of chastising the insolence 
oO a 

“ Be quiet, puppy, and answer 
me—nobody’s insolence is to be 
chastised but your own—tell me, sir, 
how dared you deny all knowledge 
of me to my face, at Drury Lane, no 
longer ago than Jast night?” 

“ Drury La—?—my dear sir,” 
cried the now alarmed Nicholas, “ I 
have not been out of my room this 
fortnight ; surely, sir, the fatigue of 
your journey, or something, has dis- 
composed you—let me offer you 
some refreshment— Why, Jem,” con- 
tinued my cousin, turning once more 
abruptly to the window, and care- 
fully wrapping a silk handkerchief, 
that lay on the sofa near him, 
round his throat, as he opened it. 

“ Nay, sir,” cried Sir Oliver, “ do 
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not give Mister Jem the trouble of 
walking up stairs, nor expose your 
very delicate health to the influence 
of the cold air. Iam neither drunk 
nor mad; so answer me in three 
words, ard without any prevarica- 
tion, were you, or were you not in 
London yesterday evening?” 

“ Not I, upon my word, Sir Oliver; 
and why you should imagine such a 
thing, I cannot for the life of me con- 
ceive. Had I even entertained any 
intention of the kind, the indisposi- 
tion under which I have been la- 
bouring for this fortnight past would 
alone have been sufficient to prevent 
my carrying it into effect,—to say 
nothing of my being engaged very 
busily reading for my ‘ Little Go’— 
my dear father, I am quite askeleton, 
only look at me !—feel my ribs!” 

“ Curse your ribs! ” cried the Ba- 
ag “T’'ll break every one of them; 

"i a 

Here the scout entered the room. 

* Jem,” said my cousin Nicholas, 
“ my father is just arrived in Ox- 
ford; go to the kitchen and buttery, 
and make them send up something 
immediately—and borrow me a bot- 
tle of wine, Jem,—it is so long since 
I drank any, that I am afraid my 
own cellar will not afford one—and, 
Jem, come back and help me to put 
these books out of the way.” 

Jem stared, made a short quick 
bow, and was retiring, when his re 
treat was cut off by Sir Oliver— 

“Stop one moment, Mister Jem, 
if that is your name, I beg of you; 
and please to inform me, Mister Jem, 
at what hour did this young gentle- 
man return from London ?” 

The man looked all astonishment, 
gazed alternately at my uncle and 
his son, and made no answer. 

“ Jem,” said my cousin, “ some 
officious blockhead or other has put 
it into my father’s head that I was in 
town no longer ago than yesterday ; 
you, I think, can satisfy him that I 
have not even left my room this fort- 
night till this very day, when I went, 
for the first time since-my illness, to 
morning chapel.” 

“ Very true, sir,” returned Jem ; 
“ T called you by your orders at six 
o'clock.” 

“ Indeed!” returned Sir Oliver; 
“ I must, however, have better evi- 
dence than even that of the very re- 
spectable Mr Jem, before I believe 

3P 
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one syllable of the matter; so, Mr 
Nicholas Bullwinkle, if you please, 
we will adjourn to the apartments of 
your tutor, and hear his opinion of 
the business, unless, indeed, the very 
delicate state of your health should 
render it dangerous for you to ac- 
company me.” 

- By all means, sir; I will attend 
you with the greatest pleasure; in- 
deed, I do not know but that the air 
may be of service to me. Jem, my 

eat-coat.” 

The obsequious James produced 
the required surtout, which my cou- 
sin, having first taken off and lei- 
surely wiped his spectacles, proceed- 
ed to indue, with a degree of delibe- 
ration that formed a fine contrast 
with the impatience manifested in 
every twist and turn of Sir Oliver’s 
features. The bandana received a 
more careful and studied adjust- 
ment round the throat, and the usual 
paraphernalia of academic costume 
being arranged over all, Nicholas 
seemed —_— to accompany his 
father, when, before they reached the 
door of the a ent, he stopped 
suddenly, and exclaimed, “ I beg 
your pardon, Sir Oliver, may I de- 
tain you one moment ?—The tinc- 
ture, Jem; surely it is time I took 
my tincture ?” 

The obedient scout repaired to a 
closet on the other side of the room, 
from which he produced a half-pint 
bottle and a glass, into the latter of 
whieh he carefully poured two table 
spoonfuls of a dark-coloured fluid, 
bearing a most suspicious resem. 
blance to cherry-brandy. This he 
extended to my cousin Nicholas, 
who received and swallowed it, not 
without a due contortion of visage; 
then, without any farther attempt at 
delay, he followed the impatient 
Baronet down the staircase, but hand 
passibus equis, and supporting him- 
self by the bannister. The pair pro- 
ceeded in solemn silence; the young- 
er gentleman having been suddenly 
cut short by the elder in the very 
commencement of an embryo disser-. 
tation on the medicinal qualities of 
“ Huxham’s Tincture of Bark.” In 
this way, notwithstanding the pro- 
crastination occasioned by the tardi- 
ness of my cousin, whose pace very 
little exceeded that which is termed 
by military men “ marking time,” 
the door of the Reverend Josiah 
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Pozzlethwayte’s apartment was at 
length attained, and they were re- 
ceived by the learned tutor with all 
the dignity of a fellow of a college, 
beautifully tempered by the urbanity 
of a gentleman, despite a slight shade 
of vexation, which a keen observer 
might have detected stealing over his 
countenance at the interruption his 
visitors occasioned to the progress 
of a very erudite and entertaining 
little treatise on the various gerunds 
in Di, Do, and Dum, which he was 
on the point of completing, and of 
fering to the world in three quarto 
volumes. 

Sir Oliver, who was by no means 
a man of many words, introduced 
himself and his errand with ‘truly 
Spartan brevity, while his polite au« 
ditor listened with attention, and 
replied to his enquiries in a manner 
which savoured more of the elegance 
of Attic, than the force and concise- 
ness of Lacedemonian, oratory, while 
the classic mind of my cousin Ni- 
cholas, who remained for some time 
a silent, though not uninterested ob- 
server, at once suggested to him 
“ the image of a supposed Pericles 
listening to one of an imaginary 
Ephori.” This he afterwards told 
my uncle, who, not knowing much 
of either of the gentlemen named, 
nor quite approving the expression 
of countenance with which the re~ 
mark was uttered, was very near 
breaking his head for his elegant 
allusion. 

The evidence, if such it may be 
termed, of the learned tutor was, 
however, equally in my cousin’s fa- 
vour with that of Jem East, the 
scout, and seemed altogether irre- 
concilable with Sir Oliver’s hypo- 
thesis. The Reverend Mr Pozzle- 
thwayte was a great logician; he 
could demonstrate, without the 


—_— difficulty, that although 
ii 


ohn was a man, and Peter was a 
man,” yet, from the want of the nee 
cessary “ distribution of the Middle 
Term,” it was by no means a legiti- 
mate consequence that John was 
Peter;—he gave Sir Oliver most 
convincing reasons why it was im- 
possible that his son should be at 
one and the same time present at 
two different places fifty-six miles 
asunder ; he proved, first, that it was 
“ Term Time at Oxford ”—secondly, 
that no undergraduate could be 
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absent without leave’ when it was 
“ Term Time at Oxford ”—then that 
my cousin Nicholas was an under- 
graduate—after that, that my cousin 
Nicholas had no leave of absence, 
and then rm ope drew his in- 


ference, that of course my cousin 
Nicholas could not be absent during 
“ Term Time at Oxford.” He chan- 
ged his battery, and demonstrated 
that “ a man who was too ill to move 
could never have gone from Oxford 
to London—that my cousin was too 
ill to move—therefore, that my cousin 
could not have gone from Oxford 
to London. He argued from cause 
to effect, and then reasoned back 
again from effect to cause; now he 
pressed his auditor with all the syl- 
logistic energies of “ Major,” “ Mi- 
nor,” and “ Consequence ;” then he 
crushed him beneath the overwhelm- 
ing weight of a “ Sorites ;” and fi- 
nally compelled him, by Socratic in- 
terrogation, to prove himself a block- 
head. 

Sir Oliver, who, in the discharge 
of what he called his duty as a ma- 
nahn for the county, had not un- 

requently listened with admiration 
and conviction to the luminous 
statements of the counsel on one 
side, till the equally brilliant effu- 
sions of the counsel on the other 
provokingly brought the matter once 
more into doubt, now, when the full 
tide of argument took a decided and 
uncontradicted turn, gave way toa 
torrent which he found it beyond 
his power to stem; slowly and most 
reluctantly did he yield a grumbling 
assent to propositions which he was 
unable to refute, though almost 
equally unwilling to admit. After 
sifting the matter as closely as he 
could, the result of all his enquiries 
was, that Mr Bullwinkle had been 
“ eger” for more than a fortnight, 
and his sickly appearance certainly 
tended much to corroborate this re- 
presentation. It was also ascertained 
that he had been at chapel that morn- 
ing at half-past six; “ Jem,” too, 
testified that he had himself sum- 
moned him from his bed half-an- 
hour before, while the rules of aca- 
demic discipline precluded the open- 
ing the college gates till after morn- 
ing prayers. My cousin would have 
am his acquittal in any court in 

ristendom, and Sir Oliver was 
obliged to succumb, which he did, 
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but with a very bad grace, and as if 
ouly half-convinced. It is recorded 
of a right worshipful alderman, who 
thrice filled the civic chair of the 
greatest corporation in the world, 
and was honoured by his fellow-citi- 
zens, at his decease, with a monument 
erected to his memory, at the public 
expense, in that very Guildhall 
which had so often been the scene 
of his triumphs,—it is on record that 
he once overwhelmed a Prime Mi- 
nister by an energetic declaration, 
that “ them there facts is stubborn 
things!” —Sir Oliver Bullwinkle 
could no more invalidate the force 
of Mr Beckford’s axiom than the 

“Premier. 

The worthy Baronet and his hope- 
ful heir retraced their steps towards 
the apartments of the latter, Sir Oli- 
ver hardly knowing whether he was 
pleased or sorry at the conviction 
which had been in a manner forced 
upon him. That the character of 
his son had come out of the fiery 
ordeal, to which it had been subject- 
ed, pure and immaculate as a new- 
laid egg, was, to be sure, a subject 
of much self-congratulation ; butthen 
the unwelcome truth would force 
itself on his recollection, that in pro- 
portion as the conduct of Nicholas 
appeared blameless, his own must 
seem absurd ; nor could he help feel- 
ing that, all ep i considered, he 
was cutting a tolerably ridiculous 
figure. In no very enviable state of 
mind he ascended the stairs of num- 
ber 6, with much more of delibera- 
tion than had marked his progress 
down them an hour before, while 
the pace of Nicholas was accelerated 
in a corresponding ratio, so that the 
now contrived to keep tolerably w 
together. On entering,a small card 
ef invitation lay on the table, giving 
evident proof that, during their ab- 
sence, the apartment had been inva- 
ded by a visitor. The small piece 
of pasteboard alluded to bore, more- 
over, an inscription as interesting to 
Sir Oliver as any in the Theban ca- 
tacombs, or on the sarcophagus of 
Cheops himself, could be to a mo- 
dern traveller, possessing, besides, the 
incalculableadvantage of being much 
more easily deciphered. The words 
it displayed were, 


* Wine with Hanbury, 
0, C, Friday 1Ith.” 
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And it was indorsed, 
“ N. Bullwinkle, Esq.” 


Had a basilisk met the eyes of my 
uncle, he could not have exhibited 
a more theatric and imposing start. 
The still slumbering embers of sus- 

icion “ flared up,” at once, into as 

right a blaze as the real element, 
from which this now popular meta- 

hor is taken, emits when some un- 

cky imp of mischief hurls, with too 
unerring aim, a handful of pounded 
resin into the fire, for the purpose of 
astounding a dozing grandmother, or 
electrifying a maiden aunt. Every 
combustible particle in Sir Oliver’s 
whole frame ignited on the instant. 
“ Hanbury!” exclaimed he, with 
the look, air, and voice of a male 
Tisiphone. 

“A friend of mine, Sir Oliver,” 
said Nicholas with the most perfect 
composure, not perceiving, or not 
choosing to perceive, the effect 
which this name of bad omen had 
upon his father—“ A friend of mine, 
and a very good fellow he is, only 
rather too much of a bookworm; he 
is known here by the soubriguet of 
‘ Sobersides ;’ I should like to join 
his party amazingly, if my health 
would permit me, for it is not 
often he ventures upon one; but the 
“mens sana in corpore sano,’ you 
know, sir,” (Sir Oliver did xot 

ow,) “must be preferred to every 
thing else; and as it is in vain to 
expect intellectual without corpo- 
real health, I must, however reluc- 
tantly, give up the idea, for I feel 
my nervous system is too much de- 
ranged to admif of my joining at 
present in any kind of gaiety, else I 
must confess I should like just to 
pop in my nose”——— 

“At a scoundrel’s who swore he 
would pull your father’s!” roared 
the indignant Baronet in the tones 
of a Stentor. Nicholas stood aghast. 
For the first time there appeared in 
the pr share of his countenance a 
sort of indefinite alarm, which might 
perhaps have been interpreted into 
an apprehension that the intellects 
of his father were affected. It was 
some time before he found breath 
to utter— 

“My dear sir, do I understand 
you al I thought it had been 
re be who had, most unjustly cer- 
ly, fallen under your suspicion 
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as the author of the outrageous in- 
sult offered to you; and now, when 
I have, I trust, satisfied you of the 
impossibility of the thing, you would 
seem to accuse my friend, a man 
whom I am morally certain you 
have never seen in your life. What 
can I think, Sir Oliver ?”’ 

“ T don’t care a farthing what you 
think, sir!’ What the d—] are your 
thoughts to me? I tell you again 
that I am now fully convinced that 
you and your rascally friend, be- 
tween you, are at the bottom of all 
this ; but lead me to the jackanapes 
immediately! Let me see him, I 
say, and if I find I Aave been impo- 
sed upon after all—Come along 
directly, Nick; for if you refuse to 


“ Oh! not J, indeed, sir—all over 
the University, if you please; and 
we'll ask every third man we meet 
whether he ever threatened to pull 
your nose. I have no objection, 
sir, | assure you”>—— 

Sir Oliver looked as if he had a 

reat mind to knock my cousin 
Nicholas down; but seeing him so 
very composedly occupied in resu- 
ming the gown he had just divested 
himself of, and not perhaps finding 
any words, at the moment, adequate 
to the full expression of his confu- 
sed feelings, he contented himself 
with biting his nether lip, and re- 
mained silent. 

“ Now, I am ready whenever you 
please, Sir Oliver; where, may I 
ask, would you choose to commence 
your enquiries ?” 

“No sneering, puppy, but shew 
me instantly to the fellow who sent 
this card!” 

* With all my heart, sir—Poor 
Sobersides! how he will stare!— 
But may I beg you to be calm, Sir 
Oliver, as, I assure you, you will 
~ yourself a second time mista- 

en.” 

Thus saying, Nicholas quietly be- 
gan to descend the staircase, and 
ed the way to the college-gate. 
Totally unobservant of the venerable 
buildings that now surrounded him 
on all sides, and querulously cutting 
short his son’s attempts to recom- 
mend them to his notice, the angry 
Baronet kept close to his side, eye- 
ing him occasionally with glances 
which seemed to indicate a suspicion 
that he would endeayour to run 
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away, and grasping his arm with the 
force and tenacity of a smith’s vice, 
as if determined to prevent his, es- 


cape. But Nicholas entertained no 
such jntention; he kept steadily on, 
till, on passing the portal surmount- 
ed by the huge projection of gilt 
wood, which has somehow or other 
been, facetiously enough, designated 
as the Brazen Nose, an appellation 
as little warranted by its metallic 
appearance, as by its want of resem- 
blance to the feature it is said to 
represent, he again, in spite of the 
ungracious repulses all his attempts 
at “ lionizing” had hitherto met 
with, could not help directing his 
father’s attention to the mystic em- 
blem above him; but in his present 
mood, the very word “ nose” sound- 
ed harshly in the ears of Sir Oliver, 
who again bade him “ cease his 
chattering,” in no very dulcet tones. 
On reaching the place of their desti- 
nation, Mr Hanbury’s “oak” was 
open. A rap with the knuckles at 
his door was immediately answered 
by a cry of “ Come in!” and Nicho- 
las, with his father close at his heels, 
entered the room. 

“ Hanbury, my good fellow, how 
are you?” said the former, advan- 
cing with extended hand to a young 
gentleman in a morning gown, who 
rose from a sofa to receive him. 
* T am sorry, Hanbury, I was not in 
the way this morning when you 
called, but I come to bring you my 
answer in person. In the meantime, 
allow me to introduce my father— 
Hanbury—Sir Oliver Bullwinkle.” 

During this exordium, Sir Oliver 
had been narrowly scrutinizing the 
} snes of his new acquaintance, but 

ound himself once more baffled in 
his expectations, as neither in fea- 
ture, voice, nor figure, did the gen- 
tleman before him bear any resem- 
blance to the object of his resent- 
ment—the likeness was in the name 
alone. Still the coincidence was most 
remarkable, that among the more 
articular friends, and in the imme- 
ate society of his son, he should 
meet with a person of so ominous a 
designation, that, if the name of the 
one had but been united with the 
person of the other, no reasonable 
doubt could longer have remained 
upon his mind. He felt himself 
Splatt oa he knew not 
what to believe or to reject, and 
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therefore only bowed and stammer- 
ed in reply to the easy and polite 
rerepein given to him by young 
Hanbury as the father of his friend. 

“ Bullwinkle,” said their host to 
my cousin, after they had taken 
chairs, “I am sincerely glad to see 
you out again ; you have had a sharp 
time of it; and, not to flatter you, 
your illness has pulled you down 
not alittle. Icalled to-day, as Ihad 
heard from Jones this morning that 


_you had been at chapel, in the hope 


of prevailing on you to meet a few 
friends here on Friday: we shall be 
a very quiet party.” 

“ I never knew one otherwise at 
our rooms, Hanbury; and I believe, 
in spite of prudence, I should have . 
joined you, but my father, as you 
see, is just arrived, and. will not, I 
hope, leave Oxford for some days. 
My time must of course be entirely 

at his disposal.” 

“ | trust I need not say,” returned 
Hanbury, “ how much I should be 
gratified by Sir Oliver’s compan 
also on that occasion, or that I shall 
feel great pleasure if any services of 
mine can be acceptable to him. You 
are but weak as yet, Bullwinkle, and, 
I am sure, quite unequal to the task 
of making the tour of the University. 
I shall be most happy if your father 
will accept me as your substitute.” 

Sir Oliver knew not what to make 
of all this. Mr Hanbury’s manners 
and address were polished and pre- 
possessing, and his attentions to 
himself flattering, Had he borne 
any other name in the world, his 
politeness would have been met with 
cordiality. As it was, a vague idea 
that he was duped still occupied the 
Baronet’s ate and repelled the 
growing inclination he felt to believe 

e had been indeed mistaken. By 
degrees, however, his suspicions 
gave way, especially when, in reply 
to one of the Baronet’s questions, 
‘* Whether he had any relative in the 
Guards,” Hanbury unhesitatingly in- 
formed him that he had an elder 
brother in the Coldstream, “ a man, 
by the way, Sir Oliver, whom I 
could much wish to introduce to 
you, as I should like to see whether 

ou would be able to discover in 

im that personal resemblance to 
my friend here, which many of 
our acquaintance insist is so very 
strong.’ 








“ Indeed, sir,” asked Sir Oliver, 
“ig the likeness so remarkable ?” 

“ Astonishing, many of them affect 
to say; but, for my own part, I can- 
not say I see it in so strong a light 
as some, who go the length of as- 
serting that the pair might be taken 
for twins. Nevertheless, I admit 
that they are a good deal alike. In- 
deed, I am not sure but that this 
resemblance to poor Tom, (a worthy 
fellow at bottom, Sir Oliver, though 
I fear the dissipated scenes his situ- 
ation exposes him to have rendered 
him not so steady as he used to be,) 
has tended not a little to cement the 
friendship which exists between 

our son and myself—Poor Tom! 
he certainly often puts me in mind 
of him!” 

“Very often, indeed, I should 
think,” returned Sir Oliver, “ Con- 
found me if I should know the dif- 
ference between them.” 

“ Indeed, Sir Oliver—You have 
seen my brother, then?” 

* Why, I rather think i have—that 
is—Pray, sir, where may Captain 
Hanbury be at this moment?” 

“Upon my word I can hardly say 
—lIn London, it is most likely—at 
least I received a letter from him, 
(here it is,) about three days ago, 
dated from the St James’s Coffee- 
house; but he is so very locomotive, 
that, for any thing I know to the 
contrary, he may be in the Hebrides 
by this time,” 

“TI fancy, sir,” replied the Baron- 
et, “heis scarcely so farnorth. By 
what you tell me, I am induced to 
suppose that I must have been, for 
a very few moments, in his compa- 
ny last night; but come, sir,” con- 
tinued he, “ if you are not otherwise 
engaged, and will favour my son and 
me with your company to a quiet 
dinner at my inn, you shall hear the 
whole history of my journey to 
Oxford, in which, to speak the truth, 
your brother cuts no inconsiderable 


re, 
“ You raise my curiosity, Sir 
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Oliver, and I shall feel much plea- 
sure in attending you.” 

During this dialogue, my cousin 
Nicholas, who took no share in it, 
was busily employed in turning over 
the leaves of a parcel of books which 
lay on a side-table, apparently ab- 
sorbed in his pursuit, and paying 
very little or no attention to the 
subject of the duetto in performance 
between his father and his friend; 
but now, seeing the former preparing 
to depart, he closed the volume he 
had been examining, and enquired 
with much gravity “ Where Sir 
Oliver would go next ?” 

“ Back again to London, to be 
sure,” was the reply; “ but come, 
before I start, let us see what we can 
have for dinner, for my journey has 
made me as hungry as a hunter.” 

Nature herself abhors not a va- 
cuum more than did Sir Oliver. The 
fumes of anger, which had hitherto 
expanded his chest, and produced 
an artificial and fallacious plenitude, 
had now evaporated, and his sto- 
mach might by this time be not 
unaptly compared to a balloon when 
an unlucky rent has suiiered the 
major part of its gas to escape. He 
hurried his two companions to the 
inn, and ordered an excellent din- 
ner, to which he did ample justice ; 
nor was either of his guests at all 
behind hand in following his exam- 
ple. Nicholas, in particular, made 
a very hearty meal for an invalid; 
and the brisk circulation of a few 
flasks of very tolerable champagne 
seemed to produce an effect upon 
him to the full as salutary as his 
favourite “ Huxham’s Tincture of 
Bark.” It was late before the party 
separated; nor did they break up 
for the night till Sir Oliver, who had 
by this time perfectly recovered his 
good-humour, voluntarily promised 
to alter his determination of return- 
ing immediately, and to remain a 
day or two, and recreate his eyes 
with a sight of the “ Lions” of the 
University, 
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In the very commencement of this 
per, I would suggest to those libe- 
ral gentlemen who have already done 
so much for Lynmouth, an improve- 
ment of no very great cost or labour, 
the making accessible the little river 
of the East Valley throughout its 
course, from the meeting of the wa- 
ters to Lynmouth bridge. Artists 
who scramble over rocks and de- 
scend precipitous places, not with. 
out danger, oftenreturn withsketches 
of beauties much more striking than 
those generally seen ; so that the art- 
ists’ portfolios, and the recollections 
of visitors, have little recognised si- 
milarity. Nature hides herself. I 
would not recommend a regular 
| see 3 but much may be effected by 
ere and there some slight removal, 
and by making stepping places over 
the ledges of rock, so that the more 
ardent admirers and sketchers might 
find their way. However beautiful 
all the accompaniment of hills and 
woods are, the chief beauty of this 
scenery is the river ; which, although, 
as seen from the path above, it has 
a peculiar character, the poet and 
ter will love more closely to ex- 
plore. 

Many were the attempts I made to 
reach spots where, it was easy to 
discern, there must be some very 
choice subjects, but it was impossi- 
ble to find a way round or over some 
ledges of rock; and the falls of the 
river being in those very parts, pre- 
vented access by ite bed. A very lit- 
tle labour, anda very trifling expense, 
would effect a passage, not obtrusive, 
but quiet, nearly to the water’s edge 
—and without doubt, here the very 
finest views and the choicest mate- 
rials for the painter would be fouhd. 
For even the hills, with their rocky 
and wooded tops, would appear 
more striking from the lowest points, 
and their intermediate and least in- 
teresting parts would be lost to the 
eye, and the greater space allowed 
for the better features of the river 
itself. 

I would advise visitors not to has- 
ten to the Waters’-meet—but to 
loiter about the west valley the fore-« 


part of the day; and when they 
make the round, to go first through 
the wood, crossing the river over 
wooden-bridge above the weir, and 
to return to the other side. For the 
sun then gilding only the tops of the 
trees of the woods, which will lie in 
masses of shade, into whose deeper 
nee can look, — will even 
acquire a ter variety, yet pre- 
pr me their whole and matved og 
racter—whereas in the full glare of 
the sun they present but one bright 
surface, fatiguing to the eye in 
their bright sameness and repetition 
of parts. In woods the due retiring 
distances are not marked, unless they 
lie inshadow. The water gleaming 
in its bed through the deep foliage, 
and blending with it in its shade and 
reflected colour, will be a very stri- 
king beauty; and the ultramarine 
haze tints will be spread over the 
hills in fine contrast with the warm- 
er tints that edge and play around 
them. 

Phebus is the great poet, the 
painter, and gives the finishing touch, 
and makes quite other things of his 
pictures.ere the day be over, from 
what they were when he stared at 
them with his broad face after break- 
fast—when he glared with his eye 
over the whole, undetermined what 
character he should give the piece. 
In this humour he is wont to look 
too searchingly into the parts, like a 
connoisseur, till, having ascertained 
all its capabilities, he half shuts his 
eye and illumines more partially, 
letting the shadows fall broad. The 
beauteous rainbow shews but the 
outer rim of his pallette. The 
tones all lie behind. His favourite 
tints are of ultramarine and gold; 
and his blessed pure medium ex- 
tracted from the ocean, and the dew 
of the morning. But it is towards 
evening his genius begins to be sub- 
dued to the proper poetic glow. 
Raw and crude, yet vigorous, are his 
rm ed layings on; it is afterwards 
that he shews his mighty genius in 
his forbearance, by withdrawing, and 
toning down, and glazing, till there 
is such perfection, that the picture; 
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in its sublime tranquil modesty, 
were it hung in Somerset House, 
would be passed by as a dingy daub 
amid the presuming gewgaws of 
Vanity Fair. Children delight in the 
glass show-box and bits of tin foil, 
multiplied in~horrid glare, from 
which the eye of mature taste turns 
away in disgust. 

But if scenes of any extent do not 
assume their best aspect under the 
midday sun, the painter will be sure 
to find at Lynmouth innumerable se- 
cluded spots, where the overarchin 
_ branches will afford him shelter an 

beauty. So thought Pictor, for imthe- 
diately after breakfast he proposed 
taking our portfolios, and findin 
some pon retreats on the woode 
side of the east valley. On our way 
we could not resist the fascination 
ofthe little weir, which soon attract- 
edus. The clear brown water and 
the silver lines that sparkled down 
its little fall over the weir, the green 
of the foliage blending in reflection 
with the blue of the sky, and the 


brown bed of the stream, afforded , 


matter for our colours, and detained 
us some time in spite of the heat. 
We crossed the small wooden-bridge, 
and found ourselves in a narrow and 
not very shaded path under the low 
trees. This led us circuitously, ha- 
ving the river below us at various 
depths, and crossed a gulley, where 
the trees were larger, and in. wind- 
ing round which we were at some- 
what greater distance from the wa- 
ter. Atan opening here we had a 
good view. The opposite hill, with 
ts rocky parts, the recesses whereof 
were wooded, rose bright into. the 
blue sky, admirably set off, and bro- 
ken by the foliage of the trees that 
rose up from the declivities of the 
ravine before us; at the bottom of 
which the clear and shallow stream 
glided over its brown bed, here and 
there edging the fragments of stone 
that impeded its gentle progress. 
The shade was underneath the trees, 
dark and strong, throwing out the 
boles in light, and forming recesses 
behind them, pleasing to the eye as 
spots of retirement, so that the rocky 
points terminating the picture above, 
were like outposts of protection to 
the seclusion, or rather quiet retreat. 
The scene had a primeval character 
about it, and would have. suited 
the appearance of white-robed and 
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winged visitants, such as in the early 
history of the world came for em- 
bassy and sojourn to earth, and met 
the favoured, the warned, or the 
protected, by dell and dingle. The 
scene would have been very beauti- 
ful, had there been a larger embow- 
ering space in the foreground. We 
thought it well worth depositing in 
our portfolios. Winding round this 
bosom of the hill, we approached, by 
a descending path, the Lynn; and 
leaving the more open way for a 
smaller ‘and less beaten track, we 
found a rustic seat, very happily pla- 
ced near the water’s edge—happily 
placed, not because there was any 

articular view from it, but because 
in its immediate vicinity is exceed- 
ingly choice sketching ground, 
though not of any great extent. The 
river here is much shut in by very 
high banks, in some parts rocky and 
precipitous, and by wood on both 
sides, whose trees shoot out their 
branches and locks, intercepting the 
glaring light of day, yet shedding 

eneath a beautiful green sober 
lustre, a subdued and enchanting 
illumination. There are studies 
within a very short reach of this spot. 
to engage the sketcher many a day, 
if he be ardent enough in his search 
to find his way across the river, here 
and there, mayhap, somewhat above 
his knees. But even without: this 
watery enterprise, (for the sketcher 
may be divinely feminine,) a little 
scrambling, climbing, and edging 
round the large masses of stone near 
the water, will furnish great variety 
for the pencil. Butthe imagination 
will be often most active when the 
pencil is most idle. Pictor was fas- 
cinated by the high rocky bank on 
the other side of the water, with its 
dropping foliage and deep shade un- 
derneath, and the light. playful ash 
shooting out in penciled elegance. 
The green of the foliage, ever fresh 
and varied, contrasting or blending 
(as the tints approached, or differed ) 
with the brown and partly moss-co- 
vered rock, in the midst of its almost 
jewel-brilliancy, was of such repose, 
that a few light and dotting leaves 
thrown here and there out from the 
mass, were as distinct and conspicu- 
ous, as if set off with a background 
of pure black. I left Pictor admi- 
ring the scene—and waded across 


the river, and some short way down * 
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the stream, among the mossy frag- 
ments, overhung by the branches of 
trees from the bank above, I lay 
long enjoying both sight and sound. 
Here Pictor found me. 

Pictor. Now what have been your 
thoughts in this enchanting spot? 

Shetcher. You have signified their 
character by the epithet. Of the 
caves of the earth, of the vaulted 
heaven, fathoms under the salt sea, 
and of the viewless air—I have been 
a denizen of the four elements, and 
subject to nove. This is Fancy’s 
theatre, in which she loves to play 
her various and favourite parts. And 
what orchestra was ever like the li- 
quid-voiced, the living waters? Lis- 
ten to their overture; the falls—the 
running gurgling interchange of 
sounds in various distances do in- 
deed discourse most excellent mu- 
sic—and wondrous in this, thatit has 
the effect of the deepest silence, and 
makes the smallest sounds, not its 
own, ever audible. The golden 
beetles could not creep through the 
grass without being heard. 

Pictor. Yes, because it comes to 
you where youlie, sheltered from its 
direct force by a huge stone, whose 
mossy base is your pillow, reflected. 

Sketcher. What, this from you! 
shall. Pictor give ‘a reason I little 
thank him for? S.eh anti-poetical ac- 
counting for things might knock the 
stars out of the heavens, and make 
them drop as cinders at your feet. 
Rather say it isall enchantment, and 
such as keeps distinct from it, by its 
inherent power, all earthly sound. 

Pictor. Yes, and would disturb 
none. Why did we not bring the gui- 
tar with us? The accompaniment 
would have been delightful. 

Sketcher. Did you ever hear Eu- 
lenstein play his Jew’s harps ? What 
a treat would it be to have him and 
them in this spot! 

Pictor. Yes,1 have heard him, and 
it is precisely what the imagination 
would conceive fairy music to be. 
It is delicate, you might say, to faint- 
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ness, if it were not so minutely dis- 
tinct in its slightest vibrations. You 
would, were you to hear it in this 
green and brown seclusion, dream 
you were invisibly conveyed to a 
fairy concert. It is the most enticing 
music. You might fancy every crea- 
ture of the vegetable and insect 
world voice-gifted—delicate flower- 
leaf, and creeping beetle—it is waft- 
ed in the air, and responded to un- 
der ground. The winged butterfly, 
and the dragon-fly, have a share in 
it—the bee, the caterpillar, and the 
grasshopper, with his viol-di-gamba, 
and all with their several instruments 
in most en tune. Then how 
soon would the charm be all-power- 
ful, impressed fully, dnd inspired - 
partly, by the scenery around us! We 
might shut our eyes, throw ourselves 
on the grass, be wrapt, and borne 
away to the fairy-land of dreams; 
and as the music would float around 
us, and be in us, even in our very 
souls, awake to vivid visions, and 
open our charmed eyes upon some 
beauteous Undine rising from—— 

Shetcher. There you are again— 
your enchantment is of no black 
African magician’s conjuration, but 
of the tenderness and warmth of 
your own affections. I am not, how- 
ever, surprised that this scenery 
should give such direction to your 
thoughts. You must ever revel in 
impossibilities, whereon your refined 
fancy feeds. You must ever indulge 
in some hope of unattainable exist~ 
ence, neither quite celestial nor ter- 
restrial, You have an elastic spirit, 
and life that will dilate itself to fill 
a magnificent body, that neither air 
nor earth shall hold; or that shall 
animate with fire, if so the whim 
suits you, one to which the smallest 
crack and cranny in a pebble stone 
shall be a palace. 

Pictor. Strange—but I have been 
so thinking, and here is the remon- 
strance to one of clay, that the In. 
visible Lady herself may sing to 
Eulenstein’s harps. 


THE REMONSTRANCE. 


Mortal man:of flesh and blood, rs 
What wouldst thou with a Fairy-Love ? 
Where should we spread 


Our bridal bed ? 


Under the depths of the roaring flood, i 
That fills thee with dread as it rolls above! SF" 
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Canst thou tread an ocean cave ? 
Canst thou gaze on the emerald light, 
That plays round the wall 
Of the -coral hall, 
Where studded with pearls the sea-flowers wave, 
Like moving stars in their azure height ? 


Is there charm that can set thee free, 

Till thou melt and mix in the sunbeams rare ? 
Canst thou float 
In our Nautilus’ boat, 

Over the green and glassy sea, 

To chase the Spirits of viewless air? 
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Thou wert born for leafy bower-— 

We live in the spells wherewith ’tis fraught— 
In the secret sound, 
The gleam on the ground. 

Thou art substance—we are power— 

And what is thy love but a fleeting thought ? 


Thou arta thing of decay and death, 

With a form, but lent thee, awhile to wear ; 
The narrow room 
Will cover thy bloom— 

But we that breathe not mortal breath, 

Can take a thousand shapes more fair. 








Water we touch and it does not wet, 
Fire we pierce and it does not burn ; 
Nor earth can hold, 
Nor air enfold, 
For we chase the stars that are going to set, 
And girthing the world with the sun return. 


Thou creepest but in an earthly cell— \ 
We live in the clouds of the gorgeous east, 
That shoot and fly 
. From the summon’d sky, 
To shape us a palace wherein to dwell, 
When we hold our Fairy-feast. 


Our banquet can eye of thine behold ; 
Thy lip can it taste our charmed cup ? 
The ns of light I 
Are but shades of night, : 
To the blaze of our Palace of pring gold, 
“That nought but our presence has lighted up. 


Mortal man, of flesh and blood, 
What-wouldst thou with a Fairy-Love ? 
Where should we spread 
Our bridal bed ? 
Under the depths of the roaring flood ! 
Or in realms thou canst not reach above! 


Shketcher. Now there is some no« 
velty in this; for you plead against 
yourself. Your passion is weak as 

our faith, and it must be indeed, for 
t engenders it, or you would have 
concluded, that if you could not rise 
to the faculties of such a being, con- 
descension to yours may be at least 


in the power of the fair vision. I 
suspect, Pictor, it is the mere incom- 

bleness of the working world’s 
ways with your ideas of life, that 
puts yeu thus upon flights out of all 
reach of humanity. And that is the 
truth which I cull from your poetry, 
that you could well be content with 
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one less a gifted companion, 
to pass your days within the domain 
of such a scene of peace and quiet- 
ness as this, without an atom of am- 
bition to be whirled about the pendant 
world in forty minutes. Little care 
you for high banquets, charmed cups, 
and palaces of gold—it was a restless 
fancy, for lack of rest—the rest for 
which you sigh, and breathe out 

oetry to the wilds and woods, and 

eg of the very flowers to bend their 
heads closer and listen; and many a 
day have I seen the discontented fit 
on you, when you have been igno- 
rant of the cause; and you may be 
thankful that you have a refuge from 
yourself in the ideal, in poetry—and 
that you can live in a world of fancy, 
created out of your own brain, over 
which your affections wander free 
as in their own dominion; but were 
they pent up within your own poor 
mortal bosom, working dissatisfac- 
tion, you would be consumed with 
the inward burnings, that thus spread 
do but warm the imagination into 
sport and play, and find you con- 
stant refreshment. 

Pictor. If, then, I walk the two 
worlds, in spirit in the one, and 
bodily in the other—do they not 
both belong to me, or I to both? I 
cannot reject either self, slip from 
either being—and if I could, how 
know I but that the one life is as 
much Heaven’s gift as the other; 
and it may be my duty to cherish 
both ? 

Shetcher. If the cherishing tend to 
the perfection of your being, and 
you will know by this, does it make 

ou better? There are who would 

ave you put woeful check upon 
your imagination, and live in per- 
petual chain and trammel, harden 
your heart, and regulate its very 
motion by a metal pendulum. 
Were an angel on earth, they would 
clip his wings, and send him to 
a | Hove of industry. People, for 
lack of character, fly into a few 
classes, and when there, would drag 
in all that come near them; they 
would have all the worid like them- 
selves, and as pea to pea. No, Pic- 
tor; with the help of conscience, and 
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the Ten Commandments, and some 
better aid that you know well how 
to ask for, I trust you may indulge 
your genius, not only with safety, 
but with benefit—and evil the day 
when I should see you other than - 
you are. Are we fools and madmen, 
that we are at this moment extract- 
ing every Ve erry nay, delight, 
from beautiful quiet nature, because 
there be very few that do; where- 
as we learn, and practise gratitude 
hourly, in and by the very enjoy- 
ment—and are we not better for 
that ? 

Pictor. Yes. Now look at this 
scene—here is shelter under green 
boughs, moss cushions that would 
be costly were they only to be pur- 
chased, for they are cool and soft, 
beyond the power of art to manu- 
facture the like. How refreshing 
is the shade in the day’s heat, which 
here we only know in the golden 
gleams, that lighten up for beauty 
only! Then look at the quiet glassy 
water, for within some space of us 
it is still, and reflecting the deep 
greens, yet living and moving, as if 
it would loiter among the bowery 
trees and deep banks—and see there 
the plash of that happy fish, that has 
shewn us his silver sides in the pool 
—and there is the gentle music of 
the water above us—and there is not 
a green leaf that does not seem to 
be sensitive, and to enjoy “ the air 
it breathes,” and that it fans—and 
every bough and branchseemstohold 
lovely communion, and not a stone 
but seems to listen. This is perfect 

eace; we become gentle in our 
| tar ta and we would not check a 
beetle in its enjoyment, and are 
better for the belief that the poor 
reptiles are sensible of the same 
blessed security, and alive to the 
beauty of the repose. Nature gave 
them not eyes to see only the stems 
and blades, whereon they 
crawl—I will venture, in my poeti- 
cal creed, to affirm that they are all 
thankful—There is more folly and 
more titude to Heaven in @ 
country full of houses, than under 
green boughs—and so here will { 


sing you my experience. 


There is folly in all.the world, 
Or go we East or West, 
A folly that vexes the old, — 
‘ And keeps the young from rest. 
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For his soul is in sordid bags, 
And the spendthrift’s folly, alas! 
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Brings him to sin and rags. 


There is folly in statesmen’s schemes, 
For, spite of their plotting and wit, 
There’s a wiser hand above 
That leads them with bridle and bit. 


There’s folly in power and pride, 
That makes full many to fall ; 

There’s a folly in maiden’s love, 
But that is the sweetest of all. 


But of all the follies,.the worst— 
For it stings with constant smart, 
The scorpion of the mind— 
Is that of a thankless heart. 


For the thankless heart is cursed, 

And with blessings encompass’d grieves— 
For it cannot rejoice with the hand 

That gives nor yet receives. 


To be thankful makes better the good ; 
And if Heaven should send us ill, 
There is kindness in Him that gives— 

So let us be thankful still. 


O let us be thankful in youth, 

And let us be thankful in age— 
Let u8 be thankful through life, 

For there’s pleasure in every stage. 


Youth has its own sweet joys, 
And he must be blind as a bat, 
Who cannot see Love’s sweet smile, 
And will not be thankful for tlitt. 


There are friends the dearest to cheer, 
Ere half our sand is run— 

And affection makes wintry days 
As bright as the summer’s sun. 


And when from the dearest on earth 
We part, let us hope ’tis given 

A boon to the thankful still 
To meet them again in Heaven. 


While Pictor was singing the lat- 
ter stanzas of his song, a poor play- 
ful squirrel shook the light boughs 
that bounded back from his spring. 
The sportive creature characterised 
the charmed security of the scene, 
as he gamboled and leaped so near 
our presence—then suddenly mount- 
ed upwards, through the golden 


leaves that glittered in relief of the 


blue sky, and was lost to our sight. 
Was the music his pleasure? did 
instinct teach him to trust? did he 
feel sure companionship, and invite 
us, as co-tenants of the greenwood, 
to take sweet pastime with him? 
“Blessed is the sanctity of the green. 
wood shade,” said Pictor—* it pro- 
tects all—and takes tyranny out of 
the heart of man, and puts in ten- 
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derness. We love the waters, the 
trees, and every living thing creep- 
ing out from or under the little 
leaves—the peering flowers ; we be- 
lieve them all to have life and affec- 
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tion—and all bound together in one © 
beauty by a heaven-gifted harmony 
—delighting in their sound, then 
silence, and in picture,” . 


O ye are fools that love to stand 
Above your fellow men ; 

To scatter by the wave of hand, 
And kill by stroke of pen. 


The sunshine and the greenwood shade 
For Peace and Innocence were made. 


Ye are not happier than your slaves, 
And better may not be; 
For ye contemn what virtue craves, 





Sweet love and sympathy. 
Better to rule one wayward mind, 
Than lord it over half mankind. 


By banks of river soft and clear, 
’Mid greenwood boughs to lie— 
To hear sweet sounds with thankful ear, 
And see with thankful eye— 
To feel my heart is link’d with all 
I see and hear—or great or small— 


This Nature’s peace—proclaim’d around, 
In all her bounty given— 


*Tis writ in sunshine on the 
And breathed in airs from 


ound, 
eaven; 


Before all power and high degree 
Is love beneath the greenwood tree. 


Pictor rose with the last lines— 
and after some moments of unex- 
pressed thought, I turned, and saw 
him a short way down the stream, 
making himself a path among the 
moss-covered stones that lay at the 
water's edge. I know not what his 
thoughts were, but he stopped sud- 
denly, leaned against a fragment of 
rock, and sang— 


“ Per valli, per boschi— 
Cercando di Nice 

Sol echo mi dice 

Che Nice non v’é— 
Domando di lei 

A ogn’ aura piangendo— 
Ogn’ aura tacendo, 

Sen passa da me.” 


My tranquillity was somewhat 
more practical than my friend Pic- 
tor’s. 1 left him to his vagaries, and 
turned to the quiet study of the 
scene before me. I will make it, 
thought I, the subject of a picture. 
Like the knight, therefore, in Ari- 


osto, I remained, reclined against 4 
large mossy stone, alternately look- 
ing about me, and reflecting— 


* Pensoso pit: dun’ ora, a capo basso.” 


I was rising to depart, when I saw 
Pictor hastening towards me. He 
was then in the broad sun, crossing 
some deep fern, out of the shelter- 
ing range of the high rocks that form- 
Pf the enclosed scene. The view 
here was from shade into sunshine, 
and beautiful it was; but Pictor 
would not Jet me enjoy it, telling me, 
that lower down, he had clambered 
over some rocks, and come upon a 
scene that must require all the power 
of the pencils and colours of both. 
Sketcher. Yes, I know where you 
would take me. There is a large shelf 
of rock, and the water thunders down 
into a deep pool, that, but a little way 
on, is as still as silence itself; and 
there too are high banks, and trees 
shooting across, and stones in the 
water, like things that once had life, 


es 
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and then for punishment were en- 
chanted into stone; and on the op- 

osite bank are good trees, and a 

ark reddish rock, with cavernous 
parts, and green boughs hangin 
down from it into the recesses, an 
you have deep shade and sunshine 
edging it. 

ictor. You know the spot, I see; 

but, nevertheless, let us go there. 

Shetcher. We will; but first tell 
me what is the poetical character of 
this scene that we have been study- 
ing, for I think I shall transfer much 
of it to canvass. 

Pictor. A peace, a tranquillity, gift- 
ed by enchantment. The precincts 
of an Undine’s bower—every leaf is 
oracular, and sings as it moves, “ Let 
there be nothing to disturb the peace 
that reigns here.” You should be so 
impressed with the entire security 
of the scene, that were you to see a 
lion turning that corner, and imagine 
him as large a monster as you please, 
and awfully dimly seen, with his 
tawny form amid the sombre rocks 
—I say, were you to see a lion, you 
ought in your faith to be undis- 
turbed. 


Sketcher. If he were to “roar you 


as gently as any sucking dove.” But 
as you are not a gentle Una, with in- 
nocence to tame the menagerie of 
the forest, I will not answer for my- 
self, and in truth you have some- 
what disturbed the repose; and yet 
it is a good idea, if one could re- 
present in a picture the perfect se- 
curity in the presence of such an 
animal, and yet remove all fear and 
all necessity for it—the lion literally 
lying down with the lamb. 

Pictor. The repose would become 
a holy repose—the trunks of the trees 
-would enlarge themselves, and over 
all there would be a sublime peace. 

Pictor being impatient, without 
further delay we sought the scene 
that had so much pleased him. If I 
do not stop to remark upon the inter- 
mediate beauties, it must not be con- 
cluded that there were none to ad- 
mire. I know no little river scene 
where there is, within so short a dis- 
tance,so much beauty. I cannot but 
here express a regret that the scene 
to which we were hastening is in- 
accessible to ladies; and a Dandy 
Sketeher, if there be such a monster 
(but there cannot be), would scarce- 
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ly find his way to it. There may be 
some little peril of precipitation into 
the flood, and you may be tossed, 
kicked, and cuffed handsomely in 
your passage, by the water-sprites 
that gambo! about the falls, ere you 
get into the quiet, still pool. I was re- 
marking this to Pictor just as we had 
reached the ledge of rock that forms 
the foreground. We still heard the 
subdued roar of the water at our 
back; and as we looked into the 
deep black pool, it looked awfully 
deep. 

Pictor. You see how narrow the 
river is here, as if for some purpose 
—it is to prevent escape. The sun- 
shine beyond is a decoy; there are 
the enchanted stones—depend upon 
it, the black magician knows this 
spot. We are enclosed by the rocks 
and by water—trees ready to press 
down over our heads, and keep us 
under water, lest at any time we 
— bob up; and see how slippery 
and shelving this ledge is on which we 
sit. The seat is not easy—we shall 
slip down. This looks so like a spot 
en of deep treachery, that 
had I the youth and beauty of Hylas, 
I would not stay here another mo- 
ment. That black pool is a cauldron 
of enchantment; and farther on un- 
der those sunny trees, insidiously 
kissing the liquid, may lurk the 
treacherous nymphs, that would “lift 
up their pearly arms and take him 
in.” 

In truth, the ideas conveyed by 
Pictor’s description and feigned fears 
were perfectly accordant to the 
scene. The colour was most rich 
and fascinating, with just that mix- 
ture of the awful that gave a pur- 
pose to the higher parts. Conse- 
quently, there was ndthing little. 
Above our heads were the branches of 
trees that shot over from each bank 
of the river ; on our left it was a high 
and rocky bank, from which the 
trees grew thick, and festoons of 
greenery were dropping over the 
more precipitous part of the rock. 
The sun was gleaming behind these 
trees, and great was the variety of 
tender green in shade, and great was 
the playful change of form in this 
mass of foliage. Seen through the 
trees in the middle of the picture, 
was the range of hills that winds to- 
wards Lynmouth, It was a subject 
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of great simplicity. We were long 


very busy with our sketching mate- 
rials; and, as is usual on such occa- 
sions when deeply interested, very 
silent. I observed the leaves of the 
trees on the other side to be strongly 
illuminated, or rather relieved off a 
purple sky, and watery clouds were 
gathering in front. The water be- 
hind us assumed a more decided 
hammering and pounding noise, that 
to me, who have a fear in the noise 
of water, was terrifying. It was grand, 
and therefore I thought of Homer 
and Neptune, sea-gods and river- 
gods upsetting islands with their tri- 
dents, and tossing them over as you 
would mounds in a minnow pond. 
But I was soon convinced that there 
was more growling than the waters 
would account for. The sunshine in 
the middle of the picture had gra- 
dually withdrawn—at least I sup- 
pose so—for it was gone, and I did 
not see it depart. There we were 
caught ; and in spite of reason and 
reasoning, and all that sort of thing 
now taught in every hedge-school at 
one farthing per day, did I feel as if 
I were caught, entrapped, by some 
genius loci, that had me at his mercy ; 
and, I confess, with haste I did pack 
up my portfolio, and get under shel- 
ter of a ledge of the rock not far from 
our seat, and there finding something 
very like a cavernous parlour, in- 
vited Pictor, who joined me here 
from an opposite direction, so I con- 
cluded he had his fears too, and fear- 
ed the fate of Hylas. 

We had scarcely ensconced our- 
selves in our cavern of refuge, when 
down came the rain in torrents. 
The roaring of the waters—the pound- 
ing of its wrath among the hugestones 
—the growling of the thunder—and 
the still undisturbed bleak pool close 
to us, that seemed, like Erebus, to 
receive all, yet never to be full, alto- 
gether excited us greatly. I have no 
doubt we were in most perfect secu- 
rity, unless an earthquake had put 
an extinguisher upon us, shining 
lights of the sketching world, and 
that might have happened anywhere; 
but whether we were safe or not, it 
was not possible to divest the mind 
of a sense of danger, and I confess 
that I wished myself fairly out of 
the scene. 

More than once the possibility 
suggested itself to my idle fancy, 
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that the waters might rise, and cut 
off our retreat, Long, therefore, did 
I mark a few stones on my left, for I 
was now directly facing the opposite 
bank—and to my satisfaction, ob- 
served not the slightest perceptible 
alteration in the height of the water. 
Pictor said a great many sublime 
things, but I was too uneasy to note 
them on memory’s tablet ; and I took 
the first opportunity of a cessation of 
the pelting of the storm, to make my 
way back over the rocks, the way I 
had entered, and only recollect ma- 
king one piece of criticism, which, as 
it is asketch from nature, may be of 
some value to any future author of 
an epic poem, namely, that Virgil 
was a great fool, or very insensible 
to the sublime effects of nature, or 
he would have had a better contri- 
vance than that of love-making in a 
cave in a thunder-storm, or his hero 
wasnotofmy mind. We hadremained 
in our cave of enchantment perhaps 
an hour; and by the time we had 
reached the deep fern bank I have 
before mentioned, the storm had 
entirely ceased. The sun was shi- 
ning again, and the Cloud Demon 
had passed far from moor and 
fell, and gone to mingle with his 
burly fellows in the broad deep. 
Peace was restored, and Nature 
looked fresh and green, yet meek 
and gentle after the rebuke—beau- 
tiful because innocent, and interest- 
ing because a sufferer. A bird or 
two began.to pipe a few notes, as to 
roclaim that the Sessions for the 
eace were over, and the stern Jus- 
tices departed, and creeping things 
peeped in and out, from the shrew- 
mouse to the beetle, without fear of 
the “ great Assize.” Pictor looked 
up to the path. on the right, much 
above us, and remarked a drenched 
party returning from the Waters’- 
meet. He laughed, and said that 
they were Oxford scholars, whom 
he had heard, ere we set out, dis- 
cussing what they should do with 
themselves after a few hours of in 
tended hard study of Aristotle, but 
that the sudden arrival of three fair 
companions had soon decided them; 
and having studied the +o ¢:As» and 
ro Qiasicdas they thought it high time 
to show themselves pgactically mas- 
ters of the lesson, and so they went 
with the party to Waters’-meet. 
Iwas very much tickled with thene. 
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tion of their fine studies, and thought 
of “the Lay of Aristotle,” quoth 
Pictor, and made a glee on the sub- 
ject, which, if our party meet us with 
the guitar as they promised, I will 
make interest to have performed. 
Weproceeded to our old ground,and 
not finding our party arrived, thought 
it as well to prepare for them ; we 
therefore piled together a heap of 
dry wood, made a tolerable fire, 
dried our shoes and stockings, and 
aired our portfolios. The rest of the 
evening was very beautiful, and it 
was not long after we were refreshed 
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that we welcomed the ladies of our 
party, who were engaged to meet us 
at the rustic seat; they brought 
guitars and refreshments—and there 
we determined to pass an hour or 
two very delightfully. Such deter- 
minations are not always fulfilled ; in 
this instance they were. I told our 
friends that Pictor had a glee for 
them to practise, on the incident of 
the Oxford scholars. They readily 
assented, and some little time was 
spent in the rehearsal. The woods 
soon rang with voices. 


GLEE. 


There were three students sat on a hill 
Over the pleasant Lynn— 

Their books were closed, yet they held them still, 
Each one beneath his chin. 

And they vow’d no more o’er the leayes to pore, 
Or even to look therein. 


All, Where shall we pass the rest of the day? 
1 Stud. With me, with me, with me— 
And we will quaff, and we will laugh, 
The merry, merry hours away. 
All. Where shall we pass the rest of the day ? 
2 Stud. With me, with me, with me— 
For the tmp boat it is afloat, 
And we will away to sea. 
All. Where shall we pass the rest of the day ? 
8 Stud. With me, with me, with me— 


Our lines we’li throw in the Lynn below, 
And busy, busy anglers be. 


Now there came and sat at each one’s side, 
Margery, Kate, and Jean, 

And they look’d, and look’d, and softly cried, 
With me, with me, with me— - 

For why should we pass it all alone 
Under the greenwood tree. 


Ali. Where shall we pass the rest of the day ? 


Each Stud. 
to his lady. 


With thee, with thee, with thee. 
~ And so it was sweet holiday 


Under the greenwood tree. 
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MORA CAMPBELL. °- 


BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD: 


Wuen that dire year had come and gone, 
That laid the pride of Caledon, 

At one infuriate venture, low, 

Beneath the foot of cruel foe— 

That cursed year, whose memory brands 
With burning flame her northern lands, 
And deep on mountain, fell, and flood, 
Is graved in characters of blood— 

It was, when last was heard the jar, 
The tempest and the clang of war 
Within our isle; when April’s sun 
Saw red Culloden lost and won, 

And the bold lineage of the Gael 
Trodden like dust o’er moor and dale; 
When the bright star of Stuart’s race 
Was dashed from its resplendent place, 
Thatruddy star whichthrough thespheres 
Had shone sublime a thousand years, 
That rose through blood in times of yore, 
A light ensanguined always bore, 

Then set in blood for evermore ;— 

Twas then and there, where England’s 

bands 
Lay mid Lochaber’s ruined lands, 
And held Joud revels of delight, 
Feasting and dancing day and night, 
With every freak, and whim, and game, 
That conquerors in despite could frame. 
The chiefs of Diarmid all were there, 
Noted for heroes tall and fair, 
Of manly mete and noble mien, 
All blazing in their tartans sheen; 
A name of majesty and power, 
Whose might, in Scotia’s darkest hour, 
Had oft been roused and starkly tried, 
But always on the strongest side ; 
For why, they say, with power avail ? 
Tis they who always turn the scale ; 
For where they join their potent name, 
The side of power must be with them. 

Howe’er that be, or false or true, 

A tale of love hath nought to do; 
Suffice it, that the Campbells were 

The chief great name of Scotland there; 
And hence, their dames and maidens fair 
Came to the camp their joys to share, 
And sooth such dancing and deray, 
Such galliardise and gambols gay, 

Ne’er sounded over shore and vale 

On dark Lochaber’s dusky gale. 

Among the rest, there came a maid 
From green Glen-Lyon’s mountain glade, 
Hight Mora Campbell, one whose mien 
Excell’d all beauty ever seen 
In Scotia’s stern and stormy reign, 
Where beauty strove to bloom in vain. 
But though the maidens of Argyle, 
Gathered from continent and isle, 
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From Mall of Morven to Loch-Orn, 
From gray Glen-Orchy and from Lorn, 
Breadalbane’s maidens, bronzed and tall, 
And the blue eyes of Fortingall ; 

Yet Mora of Gien-Lyon shone 

O’er all, unequall’d, and alone, 

Like the young moon on summer even, 
Walking amid the stars of heaven. 

Great was the friendly strife among 

The courtly warriors of the throng, 
To gain this peerless maiden’s hand 
At serenade or saraband ; 

For where a maiden shews her face, 
Whate’er her nation or her race, 
Man still will love, and still will woo, 
The best—of thousands—or of two, 
Be she a savage, serf, or slave, 

Or maiden of the emerald wave ; 
Nay, be she sable, brown, or fair, 
She’s loved, if better be not there. 

So was it here; the southern host 
Were feasted at their foemen’s cost, 
And there, in reckless riot, lay, 
Watching the north, for many a day; 
But, O, what stir, and joy, and ramp, 
When these young maidens sought the 

camp ! 

Then all was compliment and cooing, 
With toying, teasing, love, and wooing, 
But short their stay. A visit sped 

More to the living than the dead, 
Though some had sighs and tears to 
feign ~ 

Above the graves of kinsmen slain ; 
And now warm vows of love were cast © 
On ladies’ ears, as thick and fast 

As leaves fall from Lochaber trees, 

Or snow- flakes from her northern breeze. 

Among the rest, an English knight, 
Sir Hugh de Vane of Barnard hight, 
Made love to Mora in such way, 

That her young mind was moved to stay, 
And take her Jot, for ill or good, 

With a young knight of noble blood. 
Her brother, too, seemed to approve, 
Vouching Sir Hugh’s unblemished love, 
But urged her not to stay or go, 

Or answer him with yes or no. 

The sequel scarcely need I tell— 
They had no heart to say farewell ; 

The maid was won, you may foresee, 
As all maids are, or wish to be; 
For what fair maiden can refuse, 
When gallant youthful warrior sues ? 
Their hands in holy bond were tied, 
Sir Hugh was happy with his bride, 
As youth could with such beauty be, 
And drank of pleasure to the lee; 
3Q . 
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But ne’er his marriage would confess 
To one of all the jocund mess, 
Save her own brother, from whose hand 
He got the flower of fair Scotland— 
A proud and haughty youth was he, 
As Highland captain needs must be. 
The army’s ordered by the crown 
To foreign lands, to earn renown, 
And all are forced, howe’er inclin’d, 
To leave their Highland loves behind. 
Mora prepared at break of day 
To follow her dear lord away, 
Wherever call’d to face a foe, 
Or honour beckon’d him to go; 
But by the General was withstood, 
And ordered with her sisterhood. 
Up came young Campbell of the glen, 
Fierce as a lion from his den, 
In moed provoking stern reply, 
And fierce defiance in his eye: — 
** My lerd,” said he, “ I may not bear 
Such court’sy to my sister dear. 
Think'st thou her birth and lineage good, 
The best of Albyn’s noble blood, 
No better than that motley race 
Brought by thy kinsmen to disgrace ? 
I tell thee, lord, unto thy braw, 
My sister’s higher born than thou ; 
And more, she is thy nephew’s spouse, 
By all the holy marriage vows— 
Wed with a ring—his lawful wife,— 
I the maintainer with my life.” — 
** Hence to thy post, thou sauey Scot, 
Thy high descent I question not ; 
Nay, doubt not that thy sires renown'd 
Were mighty kings, revered and erown’d, 
O’er some poor glen of shaggy wood, 
Before the universal flood ; 
But this I know, that blood of thine 
Commingle never shall with mine, 
To taint it with rebellion’s ban, 
Thy nation’s eurse sinee time began. 
The charge is false—I know Sir Hugh 
Not for his soul this thing durst do 
Without my knowledge and consent ; 
He would not stoop to circumvent 
A beauteous maiden to disgrace— 
T'll question him before her face.” 
Up came Sir Hugh, and took his stand 
Hard by his General's trembling hand ; 
He heard his words, and saw his look, 


“While Campbell with resentment shook, 


And More steod as deadly pale 

As floweret in Deeember’s gale ; 
Sooth the young warrior bore a mind 
Not te be envied or defined. 

“ Sir, tell me, on your word, your life, 
aah a dame your wedded wife ?” 
ir grew wan, Sir H w 

He tried to speak, but pt « aa. 
Three times he tried the truth to own, 
And thriee the word he gulped down ; 
Then with a burst of gather’d breath, 
* No,” he replied, as if in wrath.— 
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“Thou liest, thou dog! Darest thou 
deny 

I witness’d with mine ear, mine eye, 

Thy interchange of marriage vow ? 

The ring is on her finger now, 

The lines of marriage in her breast; 

And this dire wrong must be redress’d 

To that dear maid, or, by the rood, 

T’ll cancel’t in thy traitor blood— 

For thy soul’s worth this truth deny!” 

This Campbell’s fierce and proud reply; 

But ere the half of it was said, 

Mora had sunk to earth as dead ; 

She heard its import, saw its meed, 

And all the woe that would succeed. 
Young Campbell, by affection tied, 

Was quickly at his sister’s side, 

And aided by his kinsmen keen, 

He bore her lifeless from the green. 

Sir Hugh was moved, and struggled hard 

*Twixt insult and sincere regard, 

And would have follow’d, to his harm, 

But was withheld by strength of arm. 
The Scot to reason did not try, 

As deep his wrong his wrath was high. 

As for the General, ’twas his will 

Always to use the clansmen ill ; 

He seem’d to view them as a race 

Destined for nothing but disgrace, 

And therefore tried with all his care 

To hound the dog and hold the hare. 

The dire event I grieve to tell ; 

They chailenged, fought, and Campbell 

fell ; 

And ere poor Mora’s beauteous eye 

Re-open’d on the morning sky, 

Ere reason had her throne resumed, 

And darken’d intelleet return’d, 

Her only brother, her sole shield, 

Was carried wounded from the field, 

With all his tartans crimson-dyed, 

And stretch’d down by his sister’s side. 
This was a trial too severe 

For youth and beauty well to bear ; 

And that same day the English host 

March’d off, and hope of love was lost ; 

And Mora’s young elastic mind, 

Brisk as Glen-Lyon’s balmy wind, 

And placid as the evening’s fall 

On the green bowers of Fortingall, 

Was all at once, before its prime, 

In misery plunged without a crime. 

I know of no such deadly smart 

To fall on maiden’s bleeding heart. 
When the Almighty’s sacred sway 

Calls our dear bosom friends away, 

There is a cause we calm should be,— 

A reverence due to the decree— 

A holy awe that swathes the past 

And present, dark and overcast, 

Both in a glorious future light, 

Eternal, infinite, and bright ; 

And thus our deepest sorrow given 

Is mingled with a ray of heaven. 
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But when affection all and whole 
The very pillars of the soul, 
Are placed on one sole being here, 
For whom alone this life is dear, 
To find that one our trust betray, 
And all our hopes in ruin lay— 
Then ’reayed, astonish’d, and forsaken, 
The structure of the soul is shaken, 
Without one prop whereon to rest, 
That will not pierce the stooping breast, 
Or thought of one beloved so well, 
Unshaded by a tinge of hell ; 
This is a grief without remede— 
This, this is wretchedness indeed ! 
In this dire state of dumb dismay 
And hopeless grief, for many a day, 
Of every cheering ray bereft, 
Was Mora of Glen-Lyon left. 
She never waked one morn to cumber, 
On which she wish’d not still to slumber ; 
She never sunk that night to rest, 
On which she wish’d not to be blest 
With dreamless sleep that break should 
never, 
Unknown, unknowing ought for ever. 
In that fond heart where love had 
reigned, 
A vacancy alone remain’d, 
A dreary void, which to supply 
Nothing remain’d beneath the sky ; 
For with the husband of her youth, 
His sacred honour and his truth, 
Vanish’d her hope, her fear, her all. 
But yet, at pity’s gentle call, 
Some kind emotions woke anew; 
She to her suffering brother flew, 
Yielded to nature’s kindred sway, 
And nursed and soothed him night and 
day ; 
Nor once produced unwelcome theme, 
By mention of her husband’s name. 
Home to Glen-Lyon’s lonely glade, 
The wounded warrior was convey’d, 
And after tedious illness borne, 
Dejected, wearied, and outworn, 
He yielded up his spirit brave, 
And sunk to an untimely grave. 
And just before his life’s last close, 
Glen-Lyon’s flower, her faded rose, 
Wept o’er a young and helpless guest, 
And nursed him on her youthful breast= 
A lovely babe; he throve and grew, 
Prattled, and smiled, and nothing knew 
Of all his mother’s yearnings strong, 
And all her deep and deadly wrong. 
Sir Hugh, with feelings rack’d and torn, 
And spirit wounded and forlorn, 
At all the ills his hand had wrought, 
And conduct with dishonour fraught, 
Was hurried by his General far, 
To combat in a foreign war, 
And hold command in that campaign 
That ravaged Alsace and the Rhine. 
But from that day he first denied 
His youthful wife in warrior pride, 
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And left her guardian and her shield 
A-bleeding on Boleskine field, 

From thente, in fortune ill or good, 

He was a man of alter’d mood— 

A man who only seem’d to take 

A thought of life for sorrow’s sake, 
Fought but to mitigate his wo, 

And gloried not in friend or foe. 

Three years of fierce and bloody feud 
Produced a transient quietude, 

And brave Sir Hugh’s diminish’d corps 
Returned to England’s welcome shore. 
Meanwhile his son on Highland brae, 
By one more relative’s decay, 
Succeeded had, by birth allied, 

To fair Glen-Lyon far and wide, 

To castle, peel, and barbican, 

The greatest laird of all his clan. 

Why does fair Mora of the wild 
Thus deck herself and comely child, 

Not in Clan-Campbell’s tartans sheén, 

The red, the yellow, and the green, 

But in new robes of southern hue, 

Pale garments of cerulean blue; 

And daily take a stand sublime, 

Like meteors of a foreign clime? 

Ask not again—thou know’st full 

well, 

Nought of this world in which we dwell, 

No fault nor failing, time nor space, 

Can woman’s maiden love efface. 

It blossoms, still a virgin gem, 

And offspring strengthens still the stem. 

Sooner may maiden fresh and fair 

Forget her locks of flowing hair, 

That, heaving with her balmy breath, 

To lover’s heart throws shaft of death; 

Sooner neglect its crescent bow 

And shed oblique above the brow, 

And all her charms aright to set, 

Than once an early love fotget ; 

Nay, sooner may maternal love 

A truant to her nature prove, 

And her betrothed affections flee 

The infant smiling on her knée, 

Than she can from her heart dethrone 

The father of that lovely one. 

Even when poor Mora’s heart was reft 

Of all—still sovereign love was left. _ 

And now she thought—what could she 

do 

But ween her husband still was true 5 

And, when in freedom, would not fail 

To seek Glen-Lyon’s Highland dale, 

Where counts would soon have been 
made even, 

And all forgotten and forgiven. 

He sent not—came not once that way; 
Though many a weary hour and day, 
She and the boy of her delight 
Stood robed in southern garments bright, 
With anxious eyes straining intent 
South from the highest battlement. 
Then every night she dreamed anew, 

Of meeting with ber own Sir Hugh; 
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And every day she took her stand, 
And look’d unto the southern land ; 
While every time she kissed her boy, 
A mother’s pride, a mother’s joy, 
Waked ardent longings to attain 
Sight ofhis father once again. 

Her heart could brook no more delay, 
And southward on a dubious way, 
She with her boy disguised is gone— 
By land, by sea, they journey'd on, 
And soon arrived with purpose shrewd, 
Mid London’s mingled multitude, 
Where straight she went in courtly style, 
To Lady Ella of Argyle,* 
And there did secretly impart 
Each wish and purpose of her heart. 
That lady welcomed her the more 
As all her wrongs she knew before, 
And oft had wish’d most fervently, 
A mediatrix there to be, 

Though, certes, little did she wéen 
Her friend was beauty’s peerless queen. 
What scope for matron’s subtle aid! 
Their potent measures soon were laid ; 

And forth came Mora of the glen, 
Amid a wilderness of men 

All gazing—all entranced outright, 
At her resplendent beauty bright ; 
For no such loveliness or worth, 

As this fair vision of the North, 
Had e’er been seen by mortal man, 
Or heard of since the world began. 
The lady took her friend so fair, 

To balls, assemblies, everywhere ; 
And sooth she was a comely sight, 
In silken tartans blazing bright, 

A comet of bedazzling ray, 

A rainbow in a winter day— 

A meteor of the frozen zone, 

‘As bright in course as quickly gone. 
For purpose justified and plain, 

The lady surnamed her M‘Vane, 
Her husband’s name, though unperceived, 
Through Scottish breviat interweaved. 
Then every day the clamour spread, 
Of this unrivall’d Highland maid, 
And every day brought wooers store, 
In splendour to Duke Archibald’s door; 
But all advances soon were check’d 
By distant coldness and respect, 

And lords and courtiers sued in vain 
To the unparagon’d M‘Vane. 

Sir Hugh, so dull and saturnine, 
Chanced to behold, without design, 
In all her elegance unfurl’d, 

This streamer of the northern world; 
For there were many movements sly, 
To bring her to his languid eye, 
Which no inducement could invite 
To look on lady with delight. 
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The effect was instant, powerful, 
strong, 
Without the force of right or wrong 
To rectify or countervail ; 
Once more was heaved the loaded 
scale, 
And all the world unto a shred, 
Love—sovereign love—preponderated. 
O there was something in her air, 
So comely, so divinely fair, 
So fraught with beauty’s genial glow, 
Like angel dream’d of long ago, 
That all his energies of mind 
To this dear object were confined ! 
He durst not think of former spouse, 
Nor dream of former broken vows, 
Because, without this lady, he 
Found life was utter misery. 
Unto Argyle all was unknown ; 
The lady Ella knew alone. 
But he, good man, was to his end, 
A Campbell’s best and firmest friend : 
And judging this a proffer fit, 
He urged the beauty to submit. 
No—she had reasons indirect 
A southron always to suspect ; 
And unto one should never yield, 
Till bonds and contracts, sign’d and 
seal’d, 
Were all made firm in liege and land, } 
And lodged in good Duke Archibald’s 
hand ; 
Then lothly did she yield consent 
To vows of love so vehement, 
And they were wed in princely style, 
Within the palace of Argyle. 
If brave Sir Hugh loved well before, 
This time was added ten times more; 
Twas as if love had raised its head 
In resurrection from the dead, 
And fix’d on being all-supreme, _ 
Like something in a long-lost dream, 
And with an energy intense, 
As far surpassing mortal sense, 
He loved, as blessed spirits prove, 
When meeting in the realms above. 
The joy that lighten’d in her eye, 
Was watched by his with ecstasy ; 
On every accent of her tongue 
His ravished ear enraptured hung ; 
And sometimes as its Highland twang 
Out through his vitals thrilling rang, 
It seem’d to bring a pang of woe, 
And tears. would all unbidden flow, 
As linked, in some mysterious way, 
With visions of a former day. 
But faithless lover never pass’d 
Without due chastening at the last; 
And grievous penalties in store 
Were lurking now Sir Hugh before. 








* This was not the Duchess of Argyle, who had died previously to this adventure ; 
but the Lady Elizabeth Campbell, or EilJa, as the Duke called her familiarly, who then 
lived with him, 
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One eve, when rung the dinner bell, 
His lady was announced unwell; 
And worse, on some mysterious plea, 
Firmly refused his face to see. 
The warrior was astonish’d quite, 
His senses seem’d involved in night, 
As if he struggled, conscience-check’d, 
Some dire offence to recollect, 
But could not all its weight perpend, 
Nor its dimensions comprehend ; 
His spirit shrunk within his frame, 
He watch’d the eye of noble dame, 
And saw with dreadour and with doubt, 
A flame enkindling him about, 
That would his heart or honour sear ; 
But yet he wist not what to fear ; 
He moved about like troubled sprite, 
And rested neither day nor night ; 
For still his darling, his espoused, 
All access to her lord refused ; 
At length he sought, in rueful style, 
The stately Ella of Argyle. 
“* Madam, by all the holy ties, 
Which none knew more than thou to 
prize, 
By those endearments prized the most, 
Which thou hast sigh’d for, gain’d, and 
lost, * 
Tell me my doom. What is my crime? 
And why this painful pantomime? 
To know the worst will be relief 
From this exuberance of grief.’’— 
“ Sir Hugh, it grieves me much to be 
The herald of perplexity, 
But letters have arrived of late, 
That of injurious matters treat ; 
This lovely dame, whom you have wed, 
Hath our kind guardianship misled ; 
And is not seemingly the dame, 
Neither in lineage nor in name, 
Which she assumed. They hold it true, 
That she’s a wife and mother too ; 
That this is truth, I do not know, 
But reasons have to dread it so.’’ 
Sir Hugh shed some salt tears of 
grief, 
Which brought more anguish than re- 
lief, 
And thought, as naturally he must, 
“Tam a sinner! God is just!’ 
Then blazed he forth with storm and 
threat, 
To blame the lady of deceit. 
“ Madam,” said he, “ the lady came 
Forth under your auspicious name ; 
And who could deem deceitful wile, 
Used by thé house of great Argyle? 
7 to the Duke make my appeal ; 
From all his princely honest zeal, 
I know he’ll rid me of this shame, 
So derogating to his name ; 
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If she’s a wife, I her forego, 
To censures fitting thereunto; 
And if a mistress, must disclaim 
All union with her bloated name; 
For though I love her more than life, 
She ne’er can be my lady wife : 
Unto the Duke’s awards I bow, 
I know this deed he’ll disallow.” 

Unto Duke Archibald straight he went, 
His grievous injuries to vent ; 
Who heard him with his known degree 
Of calm respect and dignity ; 
Then said, ‘‘ I take no blame in ought, 
The comely dame my sister brought 
Unto my halls, as courtly guest, 
And she’s incapable of jest. 
If this fair dame you have espoused, 
Hath our high name, and you, abused, 
I give her up without defence, 
To suffer for her fraudulence. 
Let officers attend, and bear 
Her to a jail, till she appear 
In court, and this sad blame remove ; 
I hope her innocence she’ll prove.” 

The officers arrived in haste ; . 
Argyle went tohis lovely guest, 
To learn if she was not belied ; 
But no one knew what she replied ; 
For back he came in sullen mood, 
Without remark, evil or good, 
And seem’d resolved to consign 
Mora to punishment condign. 

Ere her commitment was made 
out, 

Sir Hugh, in choler and in doubt, 
Pleaded to hear from her own mouth, 
Whate’er it was, the honest truth ; 
Then he, impassioned and uproosed, 
Made rank confusion more confused, 
By raging on with stormy din, 
Threatening Argyle and all his kin— 
When lo! in manifest concern, 
The Lady Ella, flush’d and stern, 
Came in, and with reproving look, 
Accosted the astonished Duke. 

“ My Lord, your writ you may affere, 
*Tis well the officers are here— 
For such an injury propense, 
Such dark degrading delinquence, 
Ne’er proffer’d was by mortal man 
To lady of our kin and clan. 
Let the offence have judgment due ! ””— 
“Tis my request,” replied Sir Hugh. 
‘¢ Yes, warrior ! vengeance shall be had— 
And for thy sake, we’ll superadd, 
As said the prophet to the king, 
Thou art the man bath done the thing. 
My lord, the criminal malign, 
Is this high favourite of thine, 
Who hath us proffer’d that disgrace, 
Which no effrontery can outface. 





. ® This lady was then the widow of her cousin, the Right Hon. Lord M‘Kenzie, of Rosehaugh, 
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False the advice to us was brought 
Tis he the misery hath wrought 
Unto the lovely dame aggrieved, 
Whom late he from your hand received. 
Poor lady! reft of hope and fame, 
And all that was her rightful clain— 
My lord, believe it if you can, 
This bold Sir Hugh was married man— 
Married for seven years before 
He came a wooer to your door.” — 

* T'll not believe,” Argyle replied, 
** That man alive durst have defied 
Me to my face in such a way. 
Sir, this calumny gainsay, 
If thou the least respect wouldst claim 
To noble warrior’s honour’d name.” — 

** All false! All false, my lord, in faith,” 
Sir Hugh replied, with stifled breath. 
** A hoax, a flam your Grace to gall; 
To prove it I defy them all,” — 

‘** The proof, Sir Knight, shall soon be 

brought 
Home to your heart, with vengeance 
fraught. 

Your former spouse, from Highland wood, 
Is here in blooming lustihood ; 
And as appropriate garniture, 
And a kind welcome to secure, 
A sweet young family hath brought, 
Wild as young cubs in forest caught— 
Whose thews and features are no shams, 
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The darkest secrets might betray, 
Were there no other ’mergent way. 
She has call’d here in deep distress—— 
Our fair friend’s anguish you may guess ; 
From this, what marvel can there be, 
That she denies your face to see?” 
Hast thou not seen the morning ray 
Ascend the east with springing day, 
Now red, now purple, and now pale, 
The herald of the stormy gale ? 
Yet thou can’st never view 
The dead blank look of brave Sir Hugh. 
Two wives at once to deprehend him— 
And Highland wives—The Lord defend 
him! 
Argyle was wroth, it might be seen, 
Yet still preserved his look serene. 
He saw the guilty deed confess’d, 
By signs whieh could not be repress'd ; 
And studied in his lordly mind, 
The sharpest punishment assign’d, 
When Dunean, with broad Highland face, 
Came with bow and ‘‘ Please her Grace, 
Tere pe fine lhady at her gate, 
Whose grhief of mhind pe very grheat ; 
And pretty poy upon her hand, 
As was not porn in any land— 
Prave Highlander so prave and young, 
And spaiks in her own moter tongue ; 
‘What shall her nainsel say or dhoo? 
She cries to speak with prave Sir Hugh.” 
Sir Hugh then thought without a doubt 
That evils compass’d him about. 
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‘* O Lord!” he cried, in fervent way, 

Then turn’d in manifest dismay-— 

“ T’ll go,” said he, “ straight to the gates» 

I must not let the lady wait.” — 

** No,” cried Argyle, “ you ‘scape not 
80. 

Guards, keep the door, till once we know 

How he himself of this can clear. 

Duncan, go bring the lady here.” 

Duncan bow’d low, and off he ran, 
A pliant and right joyful man— 
Deeming the lady sure of grace, 

When brought before his master’s face; 
For tartan’d dame from glen or isle, 
Ne’er sued in vain to great Argyle. 

In came young Mora, blushing deep, 
Fresh from Glen-Lyon’s lordly steep ; 
The healthful odours of the wild; 
Breathing around her and her child. 
Their fragrance came like freshening gale, 
For grateful travellers to inhale— 
Like kindred roses sweet and bland, 
Or wandering wind from fairy land. 
The boy was robed like royal fay, 

In bold Clan-Gillan’s bright array— 
Belted and plumed, the elfin smiled, 
The pheenix of his native wild ; 
Herself in the same robes bedight 
She wore on her first bridal night, | 
When he she long had nursed in pain 

Led her unto the darksome fane, 

And gave her hand without a stain, 

And heart, never to change again, 

While torches glimmer’d dimly on 

Boleskine’s sacred altar-stone. 

The astonish’d group stood moveless 

still, 
And neither utter’d good nor ill. 
Such beauty, grace, and comely mould, 
Said more than language ever told 
For her and hers. Ere she’d begun 
To speak some favour she had won— 
But some resemblanee that she bore, 
Some unacknowledged likeness more— 
Even great Argyle, of tranquil mien, 
And noted for perception keen, 
Held no suspicion that the dame, 
That comely mother, was the same 
Who queen of beauty rank’d the while 
In the emporium of our isle. 

He was the first that silence broke. 
Taking her hand, these words he spoke : 
** Fair lady, I have heard a part 
Of how much wrong’d and grieved thou 

art. 
What share I had by suit or sway, 
T'll rue until my dying day ; 
But this I promise, that thy right 
Shall be as sacred in my sight 
As thou of kindred had’st a claim, 
And she an alien to our name : 
Declare thy grievous wrongs erewhile, 
And trust the issue to Argyle.” — 

“ My honoured liege, thy handmeid I, 
And of M‘Calan’s lineage high, 
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Glen-Lyon’s verdant hills I claim, 
And Mora Campbell is my name; 
His sister, who commission bore 
Under young Campbell of Mamore, 
Who led your Grace’s clansmen bold, 
On dark Culloden’s bloody wold. 

“ That summer when the English host 
Lay on Lochaber’s ruined coast, 

Some dames and maidens of your line 
Went to the camp to intertwine 
With laurel every hero’s plume 

Who fought rebellion to consume. 
Too much elated there and then, 
This gallant knight, Sir Hugh de Vane, 
Made love to me by suit and boon, 
And won my youthful lieart too soon. 
We married were by chaplain vile 

In old Boleskine’s holy isle,— 

My brother present; here’s the ring; 
The registers, the entering— 

As safe and solemn to my mind, 

As man alive could couple bind. 

Sir Hugh dares not the truth deny, 
Nor in one point give me the lie. 

** But when the order questionless 
Came for the host to march express, 
His tongue, to truth and honour dead, 
Denied me at the army’s head ; 
While the base chaplain stood as glum’ 
As rigid statue, deaf and dumb— 
A mere automaton, subjected 
To do as General’s eye directed. 

“* My brother charged Sir Hugh in 

wrath, 

Fought him, and met untimely death ; 
While I, in sorrow and in pain, 
Fled to my native hills again, 
Where, of young mother all forlorn, 
This sweet unfather’d babe was born, 
Who now is rightful heir to all 
Glen-Lyon’s braes and Fortingall. 

“ Bat yet, my lord—who would be- 

lieve’t ?— 

For ali the injuries I received, 
I found my heart, in woful plight, 
Still clung unto this crue} knight, 
With such a fondness, mix’d with pain, 
I found I ne’er could love again. 
Therefore, in thine and heaven’s sight, 
I claim him as my primal right.”— 

“ Certes, you may, and him obtain ; 
Your claim’s substantial, fair, and plain ; 
Your suit you will not—cannot miss. 
But then the worst of all is this, 

That he'll be hung for felony ; 
Then what hast thou, or what has she?” 

“ T think, my lord,” Sir Hugh replied, 
With haggard air and look aside, 

“ Sinee banging must me overtake, 
Let it be now for pity’s sake. 

I’ve fought in battle-field and glen 
The fiercest of the sons of men ; 

The Mackintoshes, stern and gray, 
And the blue Camerons of the brae ; 
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I've braved the Frenchmen’s serried 
might 
At morn, at eve, at middle night: 
But all these battles, fierce and famed, 
Compared with this, can ne’er be named j 
Mere pigmies to a giant’s form, 
A zephyr to a raging storm, 
A lady’s pinpoint to a block, 
A chariot’s to an earthquake’s shock, 
Most loved, most lovely, dreaded two! 
I never was o’ercome till now; 
Nor felt so feverishly. In brief, 
A hanging would be great relief, 
My lord—’tis truth_(T’ll not evade)— 
Each word that lovely dame hath said.” 
“ Good lord!” exclaimed the ancient 
chief, : 
“ This deed unhinges all belief! 
What fiend could move thee thus to 
treat 
Our kinswoman, 80 fair, so sweet ; 
And then to come with front of brass 
To our own house—and, by the mass, 
Straight wed—another to destroy, 
As if a Campbell were a toy? 
What spirit from the dark abyss 
Could move thee to such deed as this?” 
‘* God knows, my lord! The thing to 
me 
Is an unfathom’d mystery ; 
But I suppose it was alone 
The devil himself that urged me on ; 
For I declare, as I’ve to die, 
No man e’er loved so well as I 
This lovelydame. But I was bit 
And bullied till Tlost my wit; 
Yet never since that hour of teen 
One happy moment have I seen. 
I love this last one too, ’tis true; 
But, Mora, by my soul I vow, 
’Tis for her likeness unto you.” 
The tears ran down young Mora’s 
cheek ; 
She turn’d away, but could not speak, 
Till Lady Ella of Argyle, 
With face uplighted by a smile, 
Arose, and took a hand of each, 
And said, “ Sir Hugh, this shameful 
breach : 
Of truth and honour quite o’erpowers 
This dame, whose virgin love was yours, 
And never will from you depart, 
While the warm tide pervades her heart. 
But though that heart you sore have 
wrung, . 
She cannot bear to see you hung. 
And she is right ; for, to my mind, 
Hanging’s no joke, and that you'll find. 
And what may this dear boy betide, 
Without a father him to guide? 
And what disgrace the cant will be, 
* Your father hung on Tyburn free !’ 
Take both the dames then, as you can 
Speed to Cathay or Hindoostan, 
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Where you may take a score or two, 
And none to say, ’tis wrong you do.” — 

“ Yes, there is one,”” Dame Mora said, 
While tears came streaming to her aid. 
But ere another word she spoke, 
Old Duncan Glas the silence broke, 
With face as grim and as demure, 
As winter cloud before the shower— 
“ Oh plaise her Crace, fwat shall she 

too? 

Mattam Te-fane waits here pelow, 
Wit salt tears stotting o’er her chin, 
And very mat for to pe in.” 

Wild as a maniac looked De Vane ; 
Then to the window ran amain, 
And threw it open, quite intent 
To brain himself, and supervent 
This dreadful war of Highland wives, 
And both their shameful narratives, 
Before the just but proud Argyle, 
The greatest subject of our isle ; 
But both the ladies held him fast, 
Ta take one farewell for the last. 
Argyle looked stern in troubled way, 
And wist not what to do or say, 
Till Lady Ella once again 
Address’d the knight in cheerful strain: —~ 
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“ Cheer up, Sir Hugh; for, on my 
life, 
Your first, your last, your only wife, 
Your virgin love, whose heart you won, 
And mother of your comely son, 


Now takes your hand. The scheme 
was mine, 

And happy be you and your line; 

The lovely dames are both the same, 

In hers how knew you not your name ? 
Twice married now—Unequall’d lot! 
But law redoubled breaks it not. 

I join your hands, too long apart, 

And wish you joy with all my heart !” 
The crystal tears from his blue eyes 
Pour’d bright as dew-drops from the 

skies ; 
His manly frame with joy was shivering, 
And his round ruby lip was quivering, 
As down he kneel’d in guise unmeet, 
Embraced and kiss’d the ladies’ feet ; 
Then seized his child in boyhood’s bloom, 
And danced and caper’d round the room. 
But such a night of social glee, 
Of wassail, song, and revelry, 
Was not that night in Britain’s isle, 
As in the house of great Argyle. 
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LETTER FROM A LIBERAL WHIG. 


Sir,—I have already, on more than 
one occasion, addressed to you such 
suggestions as have occurred to my 
mind at periods of great popular 
excitement, with a view of correct- 
ing erroneous impressions, and uni- 
ting (as far as pe the mode- 
rate and candid of both parties in 
the same view of the common dan- 
ger. The last occasion on which I 
attempted this (as many are too apt 
to term it) Quixotic enterprise, was 
that of the first announcement by 
Government of its great measure of 
“ Reform” in the Commons’ House 
of Parliament. Of the many conse- 

uences then predicted as sure to 
ollow from the adoption of that 
measure, the first rank in importance 
must be assigned to its effects on the 
interests of religion as involved in 
the maintenance of a Church Esta- 
blishment; and with our ordinary 
pe ip ee sega to rush blindfold 
to the adoption of party names and 
distinctions, all the momentous ques- 
tions now at issue, as more or less 
affecting the present condition, and 
future existence, of the Church of 


England, are confounded together 
in the vulgar language under one 
common head of assumed warfare 
between Church and Dissenters, 
while the violent and unthinking 
partisans of either side strengthen 
the delusion by exaggerated repre- 
sentations as to the actual numerical 
force, or the relative wealth or in- 
telligence, of the two rival bodies ; 
whereas, in point of fact, even if it 
were possible to ascertain the exact 
proportions, they would not furnish 
us with any thing like a just estimate 
of the only real point at issue. 

It is a fallacy to suppose that the 
question lies between the Church as 
a body, and the Dissenters as a body. 
The Church, which has obviously 
most pretension to be considered in 
a corporate capacity, notoriously 
nourishes in her own bosom two 
great and general, besides a number 
of lesser, contending, and (perhaps) 
irreconcilable parties; while to 
speak or think of the Dissenters as 
a body, either as united in point of 
general sentiment, or even as having 


one common object in the overthrow 
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of the Establishment, is quite pre- 


osterous. A very large number, 
forming altogether one of the most 
respectable and influential of the 
several denominations of Dissenters, 
are, by their own profession, the 
sincerity of which has been mani- 
fested by recent conduct, not only 
not adverse, but friendly, to the 
continuance of the Establishment, 
from which they are themselves se- 
parated only on the ground of sin- 
cere, however much to be regretted, 
scruples in matters of small practical 
importance, and the distinction be- 
tween whom and those members of 
the Establishment itself whom they 
most nearly approach and resem- 
ble, is so minute and subtle as, to 
any but the nicest religious eye, to 
be utterly undiscernible. Many, 
again, of those who are hostile, are 
actuated in their hostility by no op- 
position to the Church, either in 
respect of doctrine or practice, but 
by an honest persuasion that the 
free exercise of religion ought not 
to be shackled by any restrictions of 
creed or discipline ; and in this opi- 
nion many pious and sincere men 
also, who are included within the 
pale of the Establishment, concur 
with them. ‘The number of those 
Dissenters who, from irreconcilable 
difference as to matters of funda- 
mental belief, or from obstinate 
attachment, or adhesion, to some 
one exclusive form of Church Go- 
vernment, seek the overthrow of the 
present Church Establishment, with 
a view to substitute their own, as 
the dominant, sect, in the room of 
it—is so comparatively small (if, 
indeed, any such exist), that it 
may be altogether disregarded in 
a practical view of the subject ; and 
yet, in forming any estimate on the 
basis of setting the Church and Dis- 
senters in array against each other, 
these are the only classes which 
deserve to be ranked as opponents 
of the Church because Dissenters. 
If, therefore, the Church had no 
other enemies to fear but the Dis- 
senters, (meaning by the term those 
who separate themselves from the 
Church on the ground of some ex- 
press difference of religious opinion, ) 
it is probable that her friends would 
have no great cause to be solicitous 
about her security: but if to the 
number of professed Dissenters, be 
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added all who, whether nominally 
within or without the pale of the 
Establishment, are really of no reli- 
gion whatever ; who hate the Church, 
as hating religion; or who, in other 
respects indifferent, would neverthe- 
less get rid of a Church Establish- 
ment, from mere sordid and selfish 
views, either of political economy or 
personal exemption—then, indeed, 
the question assumes a far more 
formidable appearance, and our 
means of calculating the. compara< 
tive strength of attack and resistance 
altogether fail. Yet even here also 
we should be in an error if we ima- 
gined that all who openly profess 
unbelief, or who even scoff at reli- 
gion, are necessarily opposed to the 
Establishment, since there are num- 
bers who would support it from 
political motives only, whose names 
are yet to be found in the list of 
avowed champions of infidelity. As, 
therefore, the number of professed 
Dissenters affords us no test what- 
ever, so neither does the number of 
professed unbelievers, or even revi- . 
lers, of religion, furnish us with any, 
as to the true amount of the forces 
actually in array against us. The 
only estimate of practical utility 
which appears to be at all attainable, 
is as to the number of those, Dissen- 
ters or otherwise, who are actual 
believers in the great fundamental 
truths of the Gospel, together with 
the true proportion of those who, 
being such believers, are, over and 
above, impressed with a conviction 
that religion is properly an affair of 
State, and that the interests of reli- 
gion are inseparably connected with, 
and dependent upon, the Established 
Government; and if it shall be made 
appear that this number, and that 
proportion, are not only at present 
very considerable, but are from day 
to day considerably increasing, the 
ascertainment of this fact may well 
inspire a high degree of just con- 
fidence in the firmness of the Church 
herself, and the impotence of her 
motley and disunited assailants. Let 
us dissect any one of the various 
numerical arguments which have 
been arrayed against the Establish- 
ment, and it will be found to be 
wholly without force or consistency. 
Let us take, tor example, the state- 
ment made a few nights ago by Mr 
Hume, without even questioning its 
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accuracy—namely, that in twenty- 
nine large manufacturing towns, the 


members of the Established Church 
form only one-fifth of the popula- 
tion— What then ?—unless he is able 
at the same time to inform us of 
what the remaining four-fifths are 
composed—how many are strictly 
orthodox believers, who, although 
on some minor points of practice 
or discipline dissenters from the 
Church, would rather shed their 
blood in its defence than become 
the instruments of letting in the 
flood of irreligion and impiety which 
would too surely follow its demoli- 
tion—how many more of no religion 
but that of Mammon—how many 
more who, grovelling in the lowest 
depths of vice and infamy, must be 
counted as nothing in the computa- 
tion—how many more, whose ab- 
sence from the church is occasioned 
by no disaffection, but by the want 
of means and opportunity to fre. 
quent it, arising either from want of 
room within the churches themselves 
. for their reception and accommoda- 
tion, or from the multiplicity and 
urgency of their own domestic ne- 
cessities ? It matters not that neither 
of the last-mentioned causes ought 
to exist—the question being whether 
they do not exist, in fact—and 
whether the fact of their existence 
be not of importance in respect of 
the validity of Mr Hume’s mode of 
reasoning ; whether, in short, it be 
not quite enough to account, to- 
gether with the other grounds of 
deduction already enumerated, for 
the phenomenon itself, even if the 
statement had been that one-tenth 
only, instead of one-fifth, of the po- 
pulation of these busy places were 
members of the Church, in the sense 
(in which alone such a fact is capa- 
ble of ascertainment) of Church- 
apes. 

othing, it seems to me, can be 
more efficacious than the application 
of this same mode of discussion to- 
wards the exposure of the fallacy 
which lurks in that grand discovery 
of modern liberalism—namely, that 
if any form of religion is to have the 
support of the Government in pre- 
ference to others, it ought to be that 
which is professed by a majority of 
the nation—a position which would 
have something at least plausible to 
recommend it, if it were restricted 
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to the number of those, not only 
who profess, but who profess upon 
certain grounds of belief or convic- 
tion, a particular form of religion, 
and if it were possible, by any pro- 
cess of enquiry whatever, to ascer- 


tain the proportions. The utter im- 
practicability of making any such 
estimate is the best answer to the 
suggestion ; and in the meanwhile it 
is best and safest to go on with the 
old understanding upon which all 
State religions have hitherto been 
supported—namely, that (to use the 
words of another speaker in a late 
debate on the subject) “ the Govern- 
ment of the country, believing a 
religion to be true, is bound to en- 
deavour to promote and protect it.” 
Another fallacy, no less detrimen- 
tal to the Church, and no less indus- 
triously propagated by its enemies, 
or weakly and incautiously admitted 
by some among its professed friends 
and adherents, but which is equally 
incapable of standing the test of en- 
quiry, is that which represents it as 
an antiquated and now useless, al- 
though venerable, institution, calcu- 
lated to answer the purposes of its 
founders, adapted to the actual exi- 
ora of the age which gave it 
irth, and advantageous, or even in- 
dispensable, to the cause of true re- 
ligion in its origin, but at variance 
with the spirit of the present time, 
and doomed by the irreversible de- 
cree of Fate, to fall amidst other 
monuments of obsolete and explo- 
ded reverence. But the fallacy here 
pointed at consists in confounding 
matters of divine, with matters of 
merely human ordinance, the great 
truths and interests of religion with 
questions of government and state 
expediency, the preservation of the 
vital principles of Christianity with 
the retention of rotten boroughs or 
sinecures. The truth is, that no 
greater disservice can be rendered 
to the cause of religion, than by re- 
presenting it as essentially at vari- 
ance with that of political improve- 
ment and regeneration, or by class- 
ing its advocates as necessarily hos- 
tile to all measures of reform, or to 
the removal and abolition of needless 
restrictions and distinctions. No two 
principles either are in effect, or 
ought to be kept, more rigidly sepa- 
rate from and independent of each 
other, than those of the free admis- 
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sion to, and exercise of, all temporal 
rights and privileges, and a partici- 
pation of benefits attached by the 
will either of the founder or of the 
State itself, to the profession of a 

articular creed in religion; nor is 
t at all necessary to enquire what 
was the origin of the restriction, 
provided it be, in the opinion of the 
governing body, essential to the 
maintenance of the established re- 
ligion. The battle between “ the 
Church and its enemies” must be 
fought on a different ground ; and the 
chief error of some of its most ardent 
and zealous champions has consisted 
in taking their stand behind intrench- 
ments which, whatever might have 
been their original use or necessity, 
were clearly become no longer ad- 
vantageous ortenable. Letno unwor- 
thy fear of possible consequences de- 
ter from the performance of any act 
of strict justice. The worst that can 
ensue is the temporary encourage- 
ment afforded by a certain measure 
of success, to further demands which 
it may not be either just or expedi- 
ent to grant; and the more violent 
the opposition which was made to 
the first concession, the” greater the 
triumph, and consequently the 
stronger the excitement to fresh ex- 
actions. But this consideration ought, 
of all others, to lead men who are 
united in attachment to one common 
eng cos to concert together the 

est means of defence, and prede- 
termine the line at which concession 
must end, and a hearty and strenu- 
ous resistance commence. 

There can be no question, that of 
all the existing institutions of the 
country, not merely ecclesiastical in 
their origin and in the objects to 
which they are applicable, the twoold 
English Universities are those with 
which the interests of religion, as 
connected with the security of the 
Church Establishment, are most in- 
timately and inseparably bound up 
and identified. ducation is, no 
doubt, an object of primary import- 
ance,—of general and even universal 
concernment,—in the promotion and 
advancement of which, upon the 
most extensive foundation, Church- 
men and Dissenters of all classes 
and denominations are equally inte- 
rested; but it does not follow that 
the design of such an advancement, 
however meritorious or however 
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magnificent, is one in which Church- 
men and Dissenters can or ought to 
co-operate. Any system of education 
which has not Religion for its basis, 
is not only imperfect, but destitute 
of the principle which alone entitles 
it to the name of asystem, insomuch 
that we may as well speak of a sys~ 
tem of religion without a God, as of 
a system of education without reli- 
gion. But, if religion be admitted 
to be the basis of education, it seems 
to be a necessary consequence that 
the religion taught must be that of 
the teacher ; in other words, that so 
long as we possess a national reli- 
gion, there can be no system of na- 
tional education which has not that 
national religion for its basis. It is 
not indeed indispensably requisite 
that, in order to be admitted to a 
participation of the advantages of 
such an education, the party seeking 
it should be called upon to profess 
his adherence to the principle upon 
which it is founded; and the prac- 
tice of the two Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge is different in 
this very respect. But the difference 
between them is in point of practice 
only. According to the mode of dis- 
cipline adopted at Cambridge, the 
Dissenter, although at liberty to en- 
ter without the formality of any re« 
ligious subscription, is required, du- 
ring the whole term of his residence, 
to conform to the Church, by attend- 
ance both at divine worship, and at 
whatever course of theological lec- 
tures the regulations of each parti« 
cular college may render. requisite ; 
and it is, at least, extremely difficult 
to determine the precise shade of 
distinction, in point of hardship, 
between the sort of conformity thus 
required, and that which is implied, 
at Oxford, in the mere act of sub- 
scription tothe Articles of the Church. 
This distinction, however, be the 
value attached to it what it may, ex- 
ists only during the estate of under- 
graduateship. The test required, in 
order to take a degree, is the same 
at both Universities, and, equally in 
each, to the exclusion of the honest 
Dissenter. The question then arises 
whether these ancient and venerable 
institutions are or are not an essen- 
tial part of the Church Establish- 
ment ?—a question of political ex- 
pediency, which it is quite absurd to 
argue on the ground of mere abstract 
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law or parliamentary enactment, 
resting, as it does, on the far higher 
ground of Religion, as a vital branch 
of the Commonwealth. 

In any other point of view than 
the preceding, the claim of the Dis- 
senters to be admitted to the benefit 
of degrees at both Universities is a 
claim, to all appearance, so conso- 
nant with every humane and liberal 
principle, that it is scarce possible 
to conceive a question on which it 
would be more painful to a person of 
enlarged and comprehensive views, 
unbiassed by the spirit of sectarian- 
ism in religion, or by that of party 
in politics, to find himself at variance 
with so large a proportion of those 
amongst whom he is generally proud 
to be enrolled as a fellow-labourer 
and associate. Many of the names 
subscribed to the first petition from 
Cambridge, are of individuals with 
whom it is impossible not to feel it 
as an honour to appear in the same 
list for any public purpose. The 
object avowed—which is no less 
than the absolute freedom of science 
and literature from every trammel 
of human imposition —is sublime 
and captivating. The end announ- 
ced is unobjectionable, provided it 
could be safely predicated that all 
who seek the benefit of the proposed 
abolition are of the same mind with 
the Cambridge petitioners. But it 
is impossible for any well-wisher to 
the Establishment, whois at thesame 
time free in his own person from the 
bias of party spirit, and placed by 
residence at a distance from the im- 
mediate scene of the movement, not 
to perceive that the ostensible actors 
in the drama are nothing more than 
puppets in the hands of those who 
seek the overthrow of the Church, 
and that concession, in this instance, 
must infallibly, and by direct logical 
consequence, lead to the total sepa- 
ration of the Universities from the 
Establishment.° The pretence of the 
advancement of science is too weak 
and flimsy to deceive the most ordi- 
nary capacity, apart from the excite- 
ment of political warfare, and the 
illusions of a self-applauding philo- 
sophy. On this subject it is enough 
that the Dissenters should speak for 
themselves—they who have been for 
the last hundred and fifty years cla- 
morous against the corruption and 
abuses of the ancient seats of learn- 
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ing—their bigoted adherence to old 
and exploded forms—their blind at- 
tachment to useless and obsolete 
science—while, on the contrary, they 
have as regularly kept on extolling 
their own superior lights and at- 
tainments —their comparative, if 
not absolute freedom from error 
and prejudice—and, above all, their 
great advantages in numbers, wealth, 
and intelligence, sufficient to ren- 
der them able, as they are no doubt 
willing, to compete with the Church 
in splendour of institutions and 
liberality of endowment. Why, 
with the superior opportunities 
of attaining excellence in all use- 
ful knowledge which are thus af- 
forded by their own colleges and 
academies, seek wantonly to force 
the unwilling gates, and disturb the 
lazy slumbers, of our old monastic 
establishments? Not, surely, for the 
professed object of participation in a 
system of learning which they de- 
spise, or in the distribution of ho- 
nours which are to them therefore 
valueless! Nay, so gross and pal- 
pable is the absurdity of such a 
supposition, that it is almost incon- 
ceivable by what process of reason- 
ing so many individuals of the first 
eminence in philosophy; and of the 
most unquestionable attachment to 
the Church, as are to be found in the 
list of subscribers to the Cambridge 
petition, could have persuaded them- 
selves that in bringing about the con- 
cession there sought for, and then 
stopping short of ulterior conces- 
sions, they could satisfy a single Dis- 
senter, or convert a single enemy 
into a friend of the Establishment ; 
and the fact that they did subscribe 
it with that view and with that in- 
tention, only adds one more to the 
many instances which experience 
affords us of the blindness of human 
nature when under the influence of 
some ruling passion or principle— 
that principle being, as in the present 
case, of no less lofty or honourable 
a nature than the pure love of 
science, and the motive, its encour- 
agement to the greatest possible de- 
gree of extension. 

It does not, bowever, require the 
aid of arguments—not even such as 
are furnished by the admirable Arti- 
cle at the head of your last month’s 
Number, to the truth and justice of 
which I fully subscribe—to prove 
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the necessary, the infallible conse- 
quence of making the concession 
thus loudly demanded. The Dissen- 
ters themselves—so far as we are 
justified in giving that general title 
to the body of men represented by 
the late deputation, (whose actual 
force and numbers are probably far 
from proportioned to the noise they 
make, )—have,even whileI have been 
occupied in writing these hasty lines, 
put an end to all auch necessity, by 
a most frank and honest avowal of 
their true end and objects—objects, 
to which the mere granting degrees 
in the Universities would be only 
as dust in the balance—being no less 
than the free and equal participation 
of all academical or collegiate offices 
and emoluments, and that which 
they are too clear-sighted not to see, 
or too honest not to confess, as the 
direct and immediate consequence— 
the extinction of the Establishment. 
This, at least, is plain dealing; and 
I, for one, heartily rejoice that the 
mask is dropped, and that the ene- 
mies of the Church are at length so 
open and unreserved in the expres- 
sion of their hostility, that it is no 
longer possible for any professing 
themselves friends of the Establish- 
ment, to continue in league with 
them under the shelter of any weak 
scheme of accommodation or com- 
prehension. Humility, moderation, 
torbearance, patience, forgiveness, 
charity—all these are qualities which 
stand in the highest rank of Chris- 
tian virtues; but in respect of the 
great concerns of religion, it is not 
in the tame spirit of hollow compro- 
mise that they ought to be exercised. 
“HE THAT IS NOT FOR ME IS AGAINST 
ME.” This was the language of the 
meek and lowly Jesus; and, when 
engaged in the defence of Gospel 
truth, it must be that of his follow- 
ers also—or they are no more wor- 
thy to be called his disciples. On 
all points of mere human wisdom 
and policy men may reasonably and 
conscientiously differ, and honestly 
and prudently seek to adjust their 
differences by mutual concession; 
but on the ground of religion there 
must be no wavering, no yielding, 
no coquetting with those who seek 
its destruction, and with whom com- 
pliance is sinful, and negotiation 
unsafe and dangerous. 

_ I feel that in making this short and 
imperfect exposition of my senti- 
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ments on the momentous subject of 
my present communication, | have 
added little or nothing in the shape 
of argument to what has been al- 
ready, and much more ably enforced 
by other writers; and yet I hope it 
may not be accounted mere per- 
sonal vanity which urged me to 
make it, under the impression that 
it may not be altogether useless to | 
record the firm and decided convic- 
tion of one who is already known 
to most of your numerous readers, 
by his former professions of mode- 
ration, if not of neutrality, in mat- 
ters of party politics. 1 have also 
another reason, purely personal, for 
wishing not to remain a silent spec- 
tator of this great controversy. Bred 
and educated as a Dissenter, I was 
myself entered as a member of the 
University of Cambridge, with the 
knowledge that I should necessarily 
be excluded from the honour and 
advantages of a degree—an exclu- 
sion which, though I regretted its 
necessity, I did not even then im- 
pute as an act of illiberality or injus- 
tice, on the part of the University 
requiring subscriptionto the Articles 
as a condition of admission, because 
I had never been taught to regard 
the Church with any hostile feel. 
ings, although prevented by scruples 
of a doctrinal nature from enrolling 
myself among its children. Those 
scruples have long since, although 
not till considerably after the period 
of my quitting College, given way 
before gradual, but hearty, convic- 
tion; and I am happy to avail my- 
self of this opportunity to state so 
much of the circumstances of my 
own case, because I am persuaded 
that it has its parallel in many other 
instances, and that there are now, and 
have always been, numbers, without 
the pale of the Establishment, who, 
although Separatists, are not ene- 
mies, and who regard it with senti- 
ments of affection and veneration, 
which, aided by time and reflection, 
may end in strict conformity. Yet 
even the chance of increasing the 
number of those who are thus af- 
fected, is a very insufficient reason 
for doing any act towards weakening 
one of the Church’s strongest de- 
fences. ' 

I have only now to add, as one 
debarred, by the cause already 
stated, from joining in any public 
act of the members of either Uni- 
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versity, the expression of my hearty 
concurrence with the counter-peti- 
tions, and my earnest wishes that 
their prayers may be heard and 
granted ; my opinion on the subject 
of them being more especially in 
strict accordance with that of the 
“ Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars 
of the University of Cambridge,” 
where it sets forth—“ that in the 
event of the Bill being passed into 
a law, the University will necessarily 
cease to be an institution for the 
education of youth in the principles 
of the Church of England, and 
thereby its most important object 
will be frustrated ; ”’—as also, “ That 
the open recognition of dissent with- 
in the University will either be a 
continued source of religious con- 
troversy and contention, detrimental 
to its studies, and destructive of its 
internal peace, or will introduce an 
indifference to religion itself, the 
consequence of which would be still 
more fatal.” 

“ As to Church matters ”—(I am 
now using the words of a friend and 
correspondent—a very liberal and 
intelligent member of the sister Uni- 
versity, who appears to have taken 

recisely the view of the case which 
8 most consonant with my own sen- 
timents—)“ they are certainly in an 
awkward state. That the Church 
will be most strongly supported by 
almost all the higher and the educa- 
ted class, is certain. Independent of 
many other grave reasons, there is 


- one of policy which every day be- 


comes more evident. The Church is 
in fact now standing in the breach ; 
blow it down, or weaken it very 
much, and the whole present social 
system of the empire is desolated 
and gone, and will probably never be 
rebuilt in any decent order and pro- 
portion under some two or three 
generations. It is a different thing 
to subvert that which is, or to do 
without that which never was”—(as, 
witness, the different conditions of 
England and America)—“ but even 
this plainest of axioms seems over- 
looked by the presumptuous and 
empty fools who differ from each 
other in all but in doing mischief one 
way or other. 

“As to the University question, 
it isa most vital one indeed. I never 
objected to veep | any Dissenters, 
nor do I now, provided there is no 
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claim of exemption from established 
forms of discipline and instruction, 
Indeed, so far [ hold their admission 
rather likely to lead to the confor« 
mity of such individuals; and the 
signature of Articles on matriculation 
at Oxford—though I fully concur, 
as do all Oxford men, in the Bishop 
of Exeter’s view of it—has never 
seemed to me a good kind of test. 
But I hold that the University, from 
its constitution, has alone the right 
to alter or modify in these matters, 
and parliamentary interference is 
the most unjust, impolitic, and (I 
may say) wicked thing, I can possi-« 
bly conceive. If it does not invade 
the private charter of every college 
singly, as well as of the University 
bodily—that is, if it only leads to des 
grees from some lodging-house, and 
establishes no right to places of 
emolument in colleges—it is mere- 
ly giving the Dissenter a new sore 
place, exposed to rubbing and cha- 
fing worse than he ever had before. 
If, on the contrary, it says there shall 
be no difference of creed in our 
Church nursery, and every thing 
shall be open to all, which was in- 
tended for one—(that is, for the Ca- 
tholic before he was reformed, and 
now for the reformed Catholic)—it 
isa direct and almost undisguised 
attempt to upset the whole Church, 
and, with the Church, all the exist- 
ing State fabric. The weak admis- 
sions which men in office now make, 
without any consideration, the first 
time a subject is started—to stick by 
which is ruin—to escape from which 
can only- be done by paltry sub- 
terfuge—is the most alarming pic- 
ture of the times. I am no party- 
man now—and no wise man is—it is 
the general aspect which alone occu- 
pies the whole mind. And, so much 
for politics.” 

Feeling that any farther remarks 
of my own would only weaken the 
force of these excellent observations, 
I shall for the present take leave of 
the subject; not without the inten- 
tion, should you deem what I have 
now written worthy of insertion, to 
return to it, possibly more than once, 
should the course of “ coming 
events ”’ be such as their “ fore-cast 
shadows ” appear but too clearly to 
indicate.—I am, Sir, &c. &c. &c. 


METRODORUS. 
May 12, 1834, 
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CHAP. IV. 


D ’ THE PATRIOT EMPERORS. 
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Tue five Cesars who succeeded 
immediately to the first twelve, were, 
in as high a sense as their office al- 
lowed, Patriots. Hadrian is perhaps 
the first of all whom circumstances 
permitted to shew his patriotism 
without fear. It illustrates at one 
and the same moment a trait in this 
Emperor’s character, and in the Ro- 
man habits, that he acquired much 
reputation for hardiness by walking 
bareheaded. “ Never, on any occa- 
sion,” says one of his memorialists 
(Dio), “neither in summer heat nor 
in winter’s cold, did he cover his 
head; but, as well in the Celtic 
snows as in Egyptian heats, he went 
about bareheaded.” This anecdote 
could not fail to win the especial 
admiration of Isaac Casaubon, who 
lived in an age when men believed 
a hat no less indispensable to the 
head, even within doors, than shoes 
or stockings to the feet. His asto- 
nishment on the occasion is thus ex~ 
pressed :— Tantum est i acxncis:” 
such and so mighty is the force of 
habit and daily use. And then he 
goes on to ask—* Quis hodie nudum 
caput radiis solis, aut omnia per- 
urentifrigori, ausit exponere?” Yet 
we ourselves, and our illustrieus 
friend, Christopher North, have 
walked for twenty years amongst 
our British lakes and mountains hat- 
less, and amidst both snow and rain, 
such as Romans did not often expe- 
rience. We were naked, and yet not 
ashamed. Nor in this are we alto- 
gether singular. But, says Casau- 
bon, the Romans went farther; for 
they walked about the streets of 
Rome * bareheaded, and never as- 
sumed a hat or a cap, a petasus or a 
galerus, a Macedonian causia, or a 
pileus, whether Thessalian, Arcadian, 
or Laconic, unless when they enter- 
ed upon a journey. Nay, some there 
were, as Masinissa and Julius Czesar, 


who declined even on such an occa- 
sion to cover their heads. Perhaps 
in imitation of these celebrated lead- 
ers, Hadrian adopted the same prac- 
tice, but not with the same result; 
for to him, either from age or con- 
stitution, this very custom proved 
the original occasion of his last ill- 
ness. 

Imitation, indeed, was a general 
principle of action with Hadrian, 
and the key to much of his public 
conduct; and allowably enough, con- 
sidering the exemplary lives (in a 
public sense) of some who had pre- 
ceded him, and the singular anxiety 
with which he distinguished between 
the lights and shadows of their ex- 
amples. He imitated the great Dic- 
tator, Julius, in his vigilance of in- 
spection into the civil, not less than 
the martial police of his times, sha- 
ping his new regulations to meet 
abuses as they arose, and strenuous- 
ly maintaining the old ones in vigo- 
rous operation. As respected the 
army, this was matter of peculiar 
praise, because peculiarly disinte- 
rested; for his foreign policy was 
pacific;+ he made no new con- 
quests ; and he retired from the old 
ones of Trajan, where they could not 
have been maintained without dis- 
proportionate bloodshed, or a jea- 
lousy beyond the value of the stake. 
In this point of his administration he 
took Augustus for his model; as 
again in his care of the army, in his 
occasional bounties, and in his pa- 
ternal solicitude for their comforts, 
he looked rather to the example of 
Julius. Him also he imitated in his 
affability and in his ambitious cour- 
tesies; one instance of which, as 
blending an artifice of political sub- 
tlety and simulation with a remark- 
able exertion of memory, it may be 
well to mention. The custom was, 
in canvassing the citizens of Reme, 





* And hence we may the better estimate the trial to a Roman’s feelings in the 
personal deformity of baldness, connected with the Roman theory of its cause, for 


the exposure of it was perpetual. 


t “ Expeditiones sub eo,” says Spartian, “ graves nulle fuerunt. Bella etiam 


silentio pene transacta.”” 


But he does not the less add, “A militibus, propter 


curam exercitis nimiam, multum amatus est.” 





| 
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that the candidate should address 
every voter by his name; it was a 
fiction of Republican etiquette, that 
every man participating in the politi- 
cal privileges of the state must be 
persenally known to public aspi- 
rants. But, as this was supposed to 
be, in a literal sense, impossible to 
all men with the ordinary endow- 
ments of memory, in order to recon- 
cile the pretensions of Republican 
hauteur with the necessities of hu- 
man weakness, a custom had grown 
up of relying upon a class of men, 
called nomenclutors, whose express 
business and profession it was to 
make themselves acquainted with 
the person and name of every citi- 
zen. One of these people accompa- 
nied every candidate, and quietly 
whispered into his ear the name of 
each voter as he came in sight. Few, 
indeed, were they who could dis- 
pense with the services of such an 
assessor; for the office imposed a 
twofold memory, that of names and 
of persons; and to estimate the im- 
mensity of the effort, we must recol- 
lect that the number of voters often 
far exceeded one quarter of a mil- 
lion. The very same trial of me- 
mory he undertook with respect to 
his own army, in this instance re- 
calling the well-known feat of Mi- 
thridates. And throughout his life he 
did not once forget tne face or name 
of any veteran soldier whom he had 
ever had occasion to notice, no mat- 
ter under what remote climate, or 
under what difference of circum- 
stances. Wonderful is the effect 
upon soldiers of such enduring and 
separate remembrance, which ope- 
rates always as the most touching 
kind of personal flattery, and which, 
in every age of the world, since the 
social sensibilities of men have been 
much developed, military command- 
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ers are found to have played upon 
as the most effectual chord in the 
great system which they modulated; 
some few, by a rare endowment of 
nature; others, as Napoleon Bona- 
parte, by elaborate mimicries of 
pantomimic art.* 

Other modes he had of winning 
affection from the army ; in particu- 
lar that, so often practised before and 
since, of accommodating himself to 
the strictest ritual of martial disci- 
pline and castrensian life. He slept 
in the open air, or, if he used a tent 
(papilio), it was open at the sides. 
He ate the ordinary rations of cheese, 
bacon, &c.; he used no other drink 
than that composition of vinegar and 
water, known by the name of posca, 
which formed the sole beverage 
allowed in the Roman camps. He 
joined personally in the periodi- 
cal exercises of the army — those 
even which were trying to the most 
vigorous youth and health: march- 
ing, for example, on stated occasions, 
twenty English miles without inter- 
mission, in full armour and com- 
pletely accoutred. Luxury of every 
kind he not only interdicted to the 
soldier by severe ordinances, him- 
self enforcing their execution, but 
discountenanced it (though else- 
where splendid and even gorgeous 
in his personal habits) by his own 
continual example. In dress, for 
instance, he sternly banished the 
purple and gold embroideries, the 
jewelled arms, and the floating dra- 
peries so little in accordance with 
the severe character of “ war in pro- 
cinct.”+ Hardly wouid he allow him- 
self an ivory hilt te his sabre. The 
same severe proscription he extend- 
ed to every sort of furniture, or de- 
corations of art, which sheltered 
even in the bosom of camps those 
habits of effeminate luxury—so apt 





* In the true spirit of Parisian mummery, Bonaparte caused letters to be written 
from the War-office, in his own name, to particular soldiers of high military reputa- 
tion in every brigade, (whose private history he had previousiy caused to be investi- 
gated,) alluding circumstantially to the leading facts in their personal or family 
career; a furlough accompanied this letter, and they were requested to repair to 


Paris, where the Emperor anxiously desired to see them. 


Thus was the paternal 


interest expressed, which their leader took in each man’s fortunes; and the effect 
of every such letter, it was not doubted, would diffuse itself through ten thousand 
other men. 

+ “ War in procinct”—a phrase of Milton’s in Paradise Regained, which strikingly 
illustrates his love of Latin phraseology ; for unless to a scholar, previously acquaint- 
ed with the Latin phrase of in procinctu, it is so absolutely unintelligible as to inter- 
Tupt the current of the feeling. 
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in all great empires to steal by im- 
perceptible steps from the voluptu- 
ous palace to the soldier’s tent—fol- 
lowing in the equipage of great 
leading officers, or of subalterns 


highly connected. There was at 
that time a practice prevailing, in 
the great standing camps on the se- 
veral frontiers and at all the military 
stations, of renewing as much as pos- 
sible the image of distant Rome by 
the erection of long colonnades and 
piazzas—single, double, or triple; of 
crypts, or subterranean* saloons, 
{and sometimes subterranean galle- 
ries and corridors,) for evading the 
sultry noontides of July and August; 
of verdant cloisters or arcades, with 
roofs high over-arched, constructed 
entirely out of flexile shrubs, box- 
myrtle, and others, trained and 
trimmed in regular forms; besides 
endless other applications of the ¢o- 
piaryt art, which in those days (like 
the needle-work of Miss Linwood in 
ours), though no more than a me- 
chanic craft, in some measure rea- 
lized the effects of a fine art by the 
perfect skill of its execution. All 
these modes of luxury, with a policy 
that had the more merit as it thwart- 
ed his own private inclinations, did 
Hadrian peremptorily abolish; per- 
haps, amongst other more obvious 
purposes, seeking to intercept the 
earliest buddings of those local at- 
tachments which are as injurious to 
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the martial character and the proper 
pursuits of men whose vocation 
obliges them to consider themselves 
eternally under marching orders, as 
they are propitious to all the best 
interests of society in connexion 
with the feelings of civic life. 

We dwell upon this prince not 
without reason in this particular ; 
for amongst the Czsars, Hadrian 
stands forward in high relief as a 
reformer of the army. Well and 
truly might it be said of him—that, 
post Cesarem Octavianum labantem 
disciplinam, incurid superiorum prin- 
cipum, ipse retinuit. Not content 
with the cleansings and purgations 
we have mentioned, ‘he placed upon 
a new footing the whole tenure, du- 
ties, and pledges, of military offices. 
It cannot much surprise us that this 
department of the public service 
should gradually have gone to ruin 
or decay. Under the Senate and 
People, under the auspices of those 
awful symbols—letters more signifi- 
cant and ominous than ever before 
had troubled the eyes of man, ex- 
cept upon Belshazzar’s wall—S. P. 
Q. R., the officers of the Roman 
army had been kept true to their 
duties, and vigilant by emulation and 
a healthy ambition. But, when the 
ripeness of corruption had by dis- 
solving the body of the state brought 
out of its ashes a new mode of life, 
and had recast the aristocratic re- 





* “ Crypts” —these, which Spartian, in his life of Hadrian, denominates simply 


crypte, are the same which, in the Roman jurisprudence, and in the architectural 
works of the Romans yet surviving, are termed hypogaea deambulationes, i. e. subter- 
ranean parades. Vitruvius treats of this luxurious class of apartments in connexion 
with the Apothece, and other repositories or store-rooms, which were also in many 
cases under ground, for the same reason as our ice-houses, wine-cellars, &c. He (and 
from him Pliny and Apollonaris Sidonius,) calls them crypto-porticus (cloistral 
colonnades ;) and Ulpian calls them refugia (sanctuaries, or places of refuge); St 
Ambrose notices them under the name of hypogaa and umbrosa penetralia, as the re- 
sorts of voluptuaries: Luzruriosorum est, says he, hypogea querere—captantium fri- 
gus estivum ; and again he speaks of desidiosi qui ignava sub terris agant otia. 

+ “ The topiary art”—so called, as Salmasius thinks, from corto, a rope; be- 
cause the process of construction was conducted chiefly by means of cords and strings. 
This art was much practised in the 17th century; and Casaubon describes one, 
which existed in his early days somewhere in the suburbs of Paris, on so elaborate 
a scale, that it represented Troy besieged, with the two hosts, their several leaders, 
and all other objects in their full proportion. 

¢ Very remarkable it is, and a fact which speaks volumes as to the democratic 
constitution of the Roman army, in the midst of that aristocracy which enveloped 
its parent state in a civi! sense, that although there was a name for a common soldier 
(or sentinel, as he was termed by our ancestors)—viz. miles gregarius, or miles mani- 
pularis—there was none for an officer; that is to say, each several rank of officers 


’ had a name; but there was no generalization to express the idea of an officer ab. 


stracted from its several species or classes, 
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public, by aid of its democratic ele- 
ments then suddenly victorious, in- 
to a pure autocracy—whatever might 
be the advantages in other respects of 
this great change, in one cou it had 
certainly injured the public service, 
by throwing the higher military ap- 
pointments, all in fact which confer- 
red any authority, into the channels 
of court favour—and by consequence 
into a mercenary disposal. Each 
successive Emperor had been too 
anxious for his own immediate se- 
curity, to find leisure for the re- 
moter interests of the empire: all 
looked to the army, as it were for 
their own immediate security against 
competitors, without venturing to 
tamper with its constitution, to risk 
opularity by reforming abuses, to 
nce present interest against a 
remote one, or to cultivate the pub- 
lic welfare at the hazard of their 
own: contented with obtaining that, 
they left the internal arrangements 
of so formidable a body in the state 
to which circumstances had brought 
it,and to which naturally the views of 
all existing beneficiaries had gradu- 
ally adjusted themselves. What these 
might be, and to what further results 
they might tend, was a matter of 
moment doubtless to the empire. 
But the empire was strong; if its 
motive ms was decaying, its vis 
inertie was for ages enormous, and 
could stand up against assaults re- 
peated for many ages: whilst the Em- 
peror was in the beginning of his au- 
thority weak, and pledged by instant 
interest, no less than by express pro- 
mises, to the support of that body 
whose favour had substantially sup- 
orted himself. Hadrian was the 
rst who turned his attention effec- 
tually in that direction; whether it 
were that he first was struck with 
the tendency of the abuses, or that 
he valued the hazard less which he 
incurred in correcting them, or that 
—having no successor of his own 
blood—he had a less personal and 
affecting interest at stake in setting 
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this hazard at defiance. Hitherto, 
the highest regimental rank, that 
of Tribune, had been disposed of 
in two ways, either civilly upon po- 
pular favour and election, er upon 
the express recommendation of the 
soldiery. This custom had prevailed 
under the Republic, and the force of 
habit had availed to propagate that 
practice under a new mode of go- 
vernment. But now were introduced 
new regulations: the Tribune was 
selected for his military qualities 
and experience : none was appointed 
to this important office, “ nisi barbd 
plend.” The Centurion’s truncheon,* 
again, was given to no man, “ nisi 
robusto et bone fame.’ The arms 
and military appointments (supel- 
lectilis) were revised ; the register of 
names was duly called over; and 
none suffered to remain in the 
camps who was either above or be- 
low the military age. The same 
vigilance and jealousy were extend- 
ed to the great stationary stores and 
repositories of biscuit, vinegar, and 
other equipments for the soldiery. 
All things were in constant readiness 
in the capital and the provinces, in 
the garrisons and camps, abroad and 
at home, to meet the outbreak of a 
foreign war or a domestic sedition. 
Whatever were the service, it could 
by no possibility find Hadrian un- 
prepared. And he first, in fact, of 
all the Caesars, restored to its ancient 
Republican standard, as reformed 
and perfected by Marius, the old 
martial discipline of the Scipios and 
the Paulli—that discipline, to which, 
morethan to any physical superiority 
of her soldiery, Rome had been in- 
debted for her conquest of the earth ; 
and which had inevitably decayed 
in the long series of wars growing 
out of personal ambition. From the 
days of Marius, every great leader 
had sacrificed to the necessities of 
courting favour from the troops, as 
much as was possible of the hard- 
ships incident to actual service, and 
as much as he dared of the once 





* Vitis: and it deserves to be mentioned, that this staff, or cudgel, which was 
the official ensign and cognizance of the Centurion’s dignity, was meant expressly 
to be used in caning or cudgelling the inferior soldiers: “ propterea vitis in manum 
data,” says Salmasius, “ verberando scilicet militi qui deliquisset.” We are no patrons of 
corporal chastisement, which, on the contrary, as the vilest of degradations, we 
abominate. The soldier, who does not feel himself dishonoured by it, is already 


dishonoured beyond hope or redemption. 
Puted to the English army exclusively. 


But still let this degradation not be im- 
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rigorous discipline. Hadrian first 
found himself in circumstances, or 
was the first who had courage 
enough to decline a momentary in- 
terest in favour of a greater in re- 
version; and a personal object which 
was transient, in favour of a state one 
continually revolving. 

For a prince, with no children of 
his own, it is in any case a task of 
peculiar delicacy to select a succes- 
sor. In the Roman Empire the dif- 
ficulties were much aggravated. The 
interests of the State were, in the 
first place, to be consulted; for a 
mighty burthen of responsibility 
rested upon the Emperor in the most 

ersonal sense. uties of every 

ind fell to his station, which, from 
the peculiar constitution of the Go- 
vernment, and from circumstances 
rooted in the very origin of the Im- 
peratorial office, could not be de- 
volved upon a council. Council 
there was none, nor could be recog- 
nised as such in the State-machinery. 
The Emperor, himself a sacred and 
sequestered creature, might be sup- 
posed to enjoy the secret tutelage of 
the Supreme Deity; but a council, 
composed of subordinate and respon- 
sible agents, could not. Again, the 
auspices of the Emperor, and his 
edicts, apart even from any celestial 
or supernatural inspiration, — 
as emanations of his own divine cha- 
racter, had a value and a consecra- 
tion which could never belong to 
those of a council—or to those even 
which had been sullied by the breath 
of any less august reviser. The 
Emperor, therefore, or—as with a 
view to his solitary and unique cha- 
racter we ought to call him—in the 
original irrepresentable term, the 
Imperator, could not delegate his 
duties, or execute them in any avow- 
ed form by proxies or representa- 
tives. He was himself the great 
fountain of law—of honour. pre- 
ferment—of civil and political regu- 
lations. He was the fountain also 
of good and evil fame. He was the 
great Chancellor, or supreme dis- 
penser of equity to all climates, 
nations, languages, of his mighty do- 
minions, which connected the tur- 
baned races of the Orient, and those 
who sat in the — of the rising sun, 

8 


with the islands of the West, and the 
unfathomed depths of the mysterious 
Scandinavia, He was the universal 
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guardian of the public and private 
interests which composed the great 
edifice of the social system as then 
—- amongst his subjects. Above 
all, and out of his own private purse, 
he supported the heraldries of his 


-dominions—the peerage, senatorial 


or pyetorian, and the great gentry 
or chivalry of the Equites. These 
were classes who would have been 
dishonoured by the censorship of 
a less august comptroller. And, 
for the classes below these, — 
by how much they were lower and 
more remote from his ocular super- 
intendence,—by so much the more 
were they linked to him in a connex- 
ion of absolute dependence. Czesar 
it was who provided their daily 
food, Cesar who provided their 
pleasures and relaxations. He char- 
tered the fleets which brought grain 
to the Tiber—he bespoke the Sardi- 
nian granaries whilst yet unformed 
—and the harvests of the Nile whilst 
yet unsown. Not the connexion 
between a mother and her unborn 
infant is more intimate and vital, 
than that which subsisted between 
the mighty populace of the Roman 
capital and their paternal Emperor. 
They drew their nutriment from him; 
they lived and were happy by sym- 
pathy with the motions of his will; 
to him also the arts, the knowledge, 
and the literature of the empire 
looked for support. To him the ar« 
mies looked for their laurels, and 
the eagles in every clime turned their 
aspiring eyes, waiting to bend their 
flight according tothe signal of his Jo- 
vian nod. Andail these vast functions 
and ministrations arose partly as a 
natural effect, but partly also they 
were a cause of the Emperor’s own 
divinity. He was capable of services 
so exalted, because he also was held 
a god, and had his own altars, his 
own incense, his own worship and 
priests. And that was the cause, and 
that was the result of his bearing, on 
his own shoulders, a burthen so 
mighty and Atlantean. 

Yet, if in this view it was needfal 
to have aman of talent, on the other 
hand there was reason to dread a 
man of talents too adventurous—too 
aspiring—or too intriguing. His si- 
tuation, as Ceesar, or Crown Prince, 
flung into his hands a power of fo- 
menting conspiracies,and of conceal- 
ing them until the very moment of 
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explosion—which made him an ob- 
ject of almost exclusive terror to his 
principal, the Cesar Augustus. His 
situation again, as an heir voluntarily 
adopted, made him the proper object 
of public affection and caresses— 
which became peculiarly embarrass- 
ing to one who had, perhaps, soon 
found reasons for suspecting, fear- 
ing, and hating him beyond all other 
men. 

The young nobleman, whom Ha- 
drian adopted by his earliest choice, 
was Lucius Aurelius Verus, the son 
of Cejonius Commodus. These 
names were borne also by the son; 
but, after his adoption into the Alian 
family, he was generally known by 
the appellation of Alius Verus. The 
at of those times imputed his 
adoption to the worst motives. 
“ Adriano,” says one author, “ (ut 
malevoli loqguuntur) acceptior forma 

m moribus.”’ And thus much un- 
Joubtedly there is to countenance 
so shocking an insinuation, that very 
little is recorded of the young prince 
but such anecdotes as illustrate his 
excessive luxury and effeminate de- 
dication to pleasure. Still it is our 
private opinion, that Hadrian’s real 
motives have been misrepresented ; 
that he sought in the young man’s 
extraordinary beauty—j{for he was, 
says Spartian, pulchritudinis regie|— 
a plausible pretext that should be 
sufficient to explain and to counte- 
nance his preference, whilst under 
this provisional adoption he was 
enabled to postpone the definitive 
choice of an Imperator elect, until 
his own more advanced age might 
diminish the motives for inttiguing 
against himself. It was, therefore, 
a mere ad interim adoption ; for it is 
certain, however we may choose to 
explain ‘that fact, that Hadrian 
foresaw and calculated on the early 
death of Alius. This prophetic 
pomgeegen 2 may have been grounded 
on a private familiarity with some 
constitutional infirmity affecting his 
daily health, or with some habits of 
life incompatible with longevity, or 
with both combined. It is pretended 
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that this distinguished mark of fa- 
vour was conferred in fulfilment of 
a direct contract on the Emperor’s 
part, as the price of favours such as 
the Latin reader will easily under- 
stand from the strong expression of 
Spartian above cited. But it is far 
more probable that Hadrian relied 
on this admirable beauty, and allow- 
ed it so much weight, as the readiest 
and most intelligible justification to 
the multitude, of a choice which 
thus offered to their homage a public 
favourite—and to the nobility, of so 
invidious a preference, which placed 
one of their own number far above 
the level of his natural rivals. The 
necessities of the moment were thus 
satisfied without present or future 
danger ;—as respected the future, he 
knew or believed that Verus was 
marked out for early death; and 
would often say, in a strain of com- 
pliment somewhat disproportionate, 
applying to him the Virgilian lines 
on the hopeful and lamented Mar- 
cellus, - 

“ Ostendent terris hunc tantum fata, 

neque ultra 

Esse sinent.” 

And, at the sametime, to countenance 
the belief that he had been disap- 
pointed, he would affect to sigh, 
exclaiming—*“ Ah ! that I should thus 
fruitlessly have squandered a sum of 
three* millions sterling!” for so 
much had been distributed in lar- 
gesses tothe people and the army on 
the occasion of his inauguration. 
Meantime, as respected the present, 
the qualities of the young man were 
amply fitted to sustain a Roman po- 
pularity ; for, in addition to his ex- 
treme and statuesque beauty of per- 
son, he was (in the report of one 
who did not wish to colour his cha- 
racter advantageously) “ memor fa- 
milia sue, comptus, decorus, oris ve- 
nerandi, cloquentie celsioris, versu 
facilis, in republicd etiam non inutilis.” 
Even as a military officer, he had a 
respectable} character; as an orator 
he was more than respectable ; and 
in other qualifications less interest- 
ing to the populace, he had that 





* In the original ¢er millies, which is not much above two millions and 150 thou- 
sand pounds sterling ; but it must be remembered that one-third as mucl), in addition 
to this popular largess, had been given to the army. 

+ ——“ nam bene gestis rebus, vel potius feliciter, etsi non summi—medii tamen 


obtinuit ducis femam,” 
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happy mediocrity of merit which 
was best fitted for his delicate and 
difficult situation—sufficient to do 
credit tothe Emperor's preference— 
sufficient to sustain the popular re- 
gard, but not brilliant enough to 
throw his patron into the shade. For 
the rest, his vices ‘were of a nature 
not greatly or necessarily to inter- 
fere with his public duties, and em- 
phatically such as met with the rea- 
diest indulgence from the Roman 
laxity of morals. Some few in- 
stances, indeed, are noticed of 
cruelty; but there is reason to 
think that it was merely by acci- 
dent, and as an indirect result of 
other purposes, that*he ever allowed 
himself in such manifestations of 
irresponsible power—not as gratify- 
ing any harsh impulses of his native 
character. The most remarkable 
neglect of humanity with which he 
has been taxed, occurred in the treat- 
ment of his couriers; these were the 
bearers of news and official des- 
patches, at that time fulfilling the 
functions of the modern post; and 
it must be remembered that as yet 
they were not slaves, (as afterwards 
by the reformation of Alexander Se- 
verus,) but free citizens. They had 
been already dressed in a particular 
livery or uniform, and possibly they 
might wear some symbolical badges 
of their profession; but the new 
Czxsar chose to dress them altoge- 
ther in character as winged Cupids, 
affixing literal wings to their should- 
ers, and facetiously distinguishin 

them by the namesof the four cardina 

winds, (Boreas, Aquilo, Notus, &c.) 
and others as leyanters or hurricanes, 
(Circius, Fe) Thus far he did no 
more than indulge a blameless fancy; 
but in his anxiety that his runners 
should emiilate their patron winds, 
and do credit to the names which he 
had assigned them, he is said to have 
exacted a degree of speed inconsist- 
ent with any merciful regard for 
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their bodily powers.* But these were, 
after all, perhaps mere improve- 
ments of malice upon some solita 
incident. The true stain upon his 
memory, and one which is open to 
no doubt whatever, is excessive and 
extravagant luxury — excessive in 
degree, extravagant and even ludi- 
crous in its forms. For example, he 
constructed a sort of bed or sofa— 
protected from insects by an awn- 
ing of network composed of lilies, 
delicately fabricated into the pro- 
per meshes, &c., and the couches 
composed wholly of rose leaves ; and 
even of these, not without an exqui- 
site preparation ; for the white parts 
of the leaves, as coarser and harsher 
to the touch, (possibly, also, as less 
odorous,) were scrupulously reject- 
ed. Here he lay indolently stretched 
amongst favourite ladies, 


“ And like a naked Indian slept himself 
away.” 


He had also tables composed of the 
same delicate material — prepared 
and purified in the same elaborate 
way —and to these were adapted 
seats in the fashion of sofas (accuba- 
tiones,) corresponding in their ma- 
teria and in their mode of prepa- 
rati He was also an expert per- 
former, and even an original inventor, 
in the art of cookery; and one dish 
of his discovery, which, from its four 
component parts, obtained the name 
of tetrapharmacum, was so far from 
owing its celebrity to its royal birth, 
that it maintained its place on Ha- 
drian’s table to the time of his death. 
These, however, were mere fopperies 
or pardonable extravagancies in one 
so young and so exalted; “ que, 
etsi nondecora,” as the historian ob- 
serves, “ non tamen ad perniciem 
publicam prompta sunt.” A graver 
mode of licentiousness appeared in 
his connexions with wom. He 
made no secret of his lawless amours; 
and to his own wife, on her expostu- 





* This, however, is a point in which royal personages claim an old prescriptive 
right to be unreasonable in their exactions; and some, even amongst the most hu- 


mane of Christian princes, have erred as flagrantly as Zlius Verus. 


George IV., 


we have understood, was generally escorted from Dalkeith to Holyrood at a rate of 


twenty-two miles an hour, 


And of his father, the truly kind and paternal king, it 


is recorded by Miss Hawkins, (daughter of Sir J. Hawkins, the biographer of John- 
son, &c.) that families who happened to have a son, brother, lover, &c. in the parti- 
cular regiment of cavalry which furnished the escort for the day, used to suffer as 
much anxiety for the result as on the eve of a great battle. 
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lating with him on his aberrations 
in this respect, he replied —that 
“* wife” was a designation of rank 
and official dignity, not of tenderness 
and affection, or implying any claim 
of love on either side; upon which 
distinction he begged that she would 
mind her own affairs, and leave him 
to pursue such as he might himself 
be involved in by his sensibility to 
female charms. 

However, he and all his errors, 
his “ regal beauty,” his princely 
pomps, and his futhorined hopes, 
were suddenly swallowed up by the 
inexorable grave; and he would have 
paseed away like an exhalation, and 
leaving no remembrance of himself 
more durable than his own beds of 
rose leaves, and his reticulated ca- 
nopies of lilies, had it not been that 
Hadrian filled the world with images 
of his perfect faunlike beauty in the 
shape of colossal statues, and raised 
temples even to his memory in various 
cities. This Czesar, therefore, dyin 
thus prematurely, never tasted o 
corre: and his name would have 

but a doubtful title to a place in 
the Imperatorial roll, had it not been 
recalled to a second chance for the 
sacred honours in the person of his 
son—whom it was the pleas of 
Hadrian, by way of testifying his 
affection for the father, to associate 
in the order of succession with the 
philosophic Marcus Aurelius Anto- 
ninus. This fact, and the certainty 
that to the second AZlius Verus he 
gave his own daughter in marriage, 
rather than to his associate Caesar 
Marcus Aurelius, make it evident 
that his regret for the elder Verus 
was unaffected and deep; and they 
overthrow effectually the common 
report of historians—that he repent- 
ed of his earliest choice, as of one 
that had been disappointed not by 
the decrees of fate, but by the vio- 
lent defect of merits in its object. 
On the contrary, he prefaced his in- 
auguration of this junior Cesar by 
the following tender words—Let us 
confound the rapine of the grave, 
and let the empire possess amongst 
her rulers a second Alius Verus. 

“ Diis aliter visum est :” the blood 
of the lian family was not privi- 
leged to ascend or aspire: it gravi- 
tated violently to extinction; and 
this junior Verus is supposed to have 
been as much indebted-to his asses« 
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sor on the throne for shielding his 
obscure vices, and drawing over his 
defects the ample draperies of the 
Imperatorial robe, as he was to Ha- 
drian, his grandfather by fiction of 
law, for his adoption into the reign. 
ing family, and his consecration as 
one of the Caesars. He, says one 
historian, shed no ray of light or 
illustration upon the Imperial house, 
except by one solitary quality. This 
bears a harsh sound; but it has the 
effect of a sudden redemption for 
his memory, when we learn—that 
this solitary quality, in virtue of 
which he claimed a natural affinity 
to the sacred house, and challenged 
a natural interest in the purple, was 
the very princely one of—a merciful 
disposition. 
he two Antonines fix an era in the 
Imperial history ; for they were both 
eminent models of wise and good 
rulers; and some would say—that 
they fixed acrisis; for with their suc- 
cessor commenced, in the popular be- 
lief, the decline of the empire. Thatat 
least is the doctrine of Gibbon ; but 
perhaps it would not be found alto- 
gether able to sustain itself against 
a closer and philosophic examination 
of the true elements involved in the 
idea of declension as applied to po- 
litical bodies. Be that as it may, 
however, and waiving any interest 
which might happen to invest the 
Antonines as the last princes who 
kept, up the empire to its original 
level, both of them had enough of 
merit to challenge a separate notice 
in their personal characters, and apart 
from the accidents of their position. 
The elder of the two, who is usu- 
ally distinguished by the title of 
Pius, is thus described by one of 
his biographers :—“ He was exter- 
nally of remarkable beaut ; eminent 
for his moral character, full of be- 
nign dispositions, noble, with a coun- 
tenance of a most gentle expression, 
intellectually of singular endow- 
ments, possessing an elegant style 
of eloquence, distinguished for his 
literature, generally temperate, an 
earnest lover of agricultural pursuits, 
mild in his deportment, bountiful in 
the use of his own, but a stern re 
specter of the rights of others; and, 
finally, he was all this without osten- 
tation, and with a constant regard to 
the proportions of cases, and to the 
demands of time and place.” His 
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- bounty displayed itself in a way, 
which may be worth mentioning, as 
at once illustrating the age, and the 
prudence with which he controlled 
the most generous of his impulses: 
— Fenus trientarium,” says the his- 
torian, “‘ hoc est minimis usuris exer- 
cuit, ut patrimonio suo plurimos adju- 
varet.” The meaning of which is 
this :—in Rome, the customary inte- 
rest for money was what was called 
centesime usure ; that is, the hun- 
dredth part, or 1 per cent. But, as 
this expressed not the annual, but 
the monthly interest, the true rate 
was, in fact, 12 per cent; and that 
is the meaning of centesime usure. 
Nor could money be obtained any- 
where on better terms than these; 
and, moreover, this 1 per cent was 
exacted rigorously as the monthly 
day came round, no arrears being 
suffered to lie over. Under these 
circumstances, it was a prodigious 
service to lend money at a dimi- 
nished rate, and one which furnished 
many men with the means of saving 
themselves from ruin. Pius then, 
by way of extending his aid as far 
as possible, reduced the monthly 
rate of his loans to one-third .per 
cent, which made the annual interest 
the very moderate one of 4 per cent. 
The channels, which public spirit 
had as yet opened to the beneficence 
of the opulent, were few indeed: 
charity and munificence languished, 
or they were abused, or they were 
inefficiently directed, simply through 
defects in the structure of society. 
Social organisation, for its large de- 
velopement, demanded the agency 
of newspapers (together with many 
other forms of assistance from the 
press), of banks, of public carriages 
on an extensive scale, besides infi- 
nite other inventions or establish- 
ments not yet created—which sup- 
port and powerfully react upon that 
same progress of society which ori- 
ginally gave birth to themselves. 
All things considered, in the Rome 
of that day, where all munificence 
confined itself to the direct largesses 
of a few leading necessaries of life, 
—a great step was taken, and the 
best step, in this lending of money 
at a low interest, towards a more re- 
fined and beneficial mode of charity. 

In his public character, he was 
perhaps the most patriotic of Roman 
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Emperors, and the purest from all 
taint of corrupt or indirect ends. 
Peculation, embezzlement, or mis- 
application of the public funds, were 
universally corrected : provincial o 
pressors were exposed and defeated: 
the taxes and tributes were dimi- 
nished; and the public expenses 
were thrown as much as possible 
upon the public estates, and insome 
instances upon his own private 
estates. So far, indeed, did Pius 
stretch his sympathy with the poorer 
classes of his subjects, that on this 
account chiefly he resided perma- 
nently in the capital—alleging in 
excuse, partly that he thus stationed 
himself in the very centre of his 
mighty empire, to which all couriers 
could come by the shortest radii, but 
chiefly that he thus spared the pro- 
vincialists those burthens which 
must else have alighted upon them ; 
* for,” said he, “ even the slenderest 
retinue of a Roman Emperor is bur- 
thensome to the whole line of its 
progress.” His tenderness and con- 
sideration, indeed, were extended to 
all classes, and all relations, of his 
subjects ; even to those who stood in 
the shadow of his public displeasure 
as state delinquents, or as the most 
atrocious criminals. To the children 
of great treasury defaulters, he re- 
turned the confiscated estates of their 
fathers, deducting only what might 
repair the public loss. And so reso- 
lutely did he refuse to shed the 
blood of any in the senatorial order, 
to whom he conceived himself more 
especially bound in paternal ties, 
that even a parricide, whom the laws 
would not suffer to live, was simply 
exposed upon a desert island. 
ittle indeed did Pius want of 
being a perfect Christian in heart 
and in practice. Yet all this display 
of goodnessand merciful indulgence, 
nay, all his munificence, would have 
availed him little with the people at 
large, had he neglected to furnish 
shows and exhibitions in the arena 
of suitable magnificence. Luckily 
for his reputation, he exceeded the 
geneew standard of imperial splen- 
our not less as the patron of the 
amphitheatre than in his more im- 
ortant functions. It is recorded of 
im—that in one missio he sent for- 
ward on the arena a hundred lions. 
Nor was he less distinguished by 
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the rarity of the wild animals which 
he exhibited than by their number. 
There were elephants, there were 
crocodiles, there were hippopotami 
at one time upon the stage: there 
was also the rhinoceros, and the still 
rarer crocuta or corocotta, witha few 
strepsikerotes. Some of these were 
matched in duels, some in general 
battles with tigers ; in fact, there was 
no species of wild animal through- 
out the deserts and sandy Zaarras 
of Africa, the infinite steppes of Asia, 
or the lawny recesses and dim fo- 
rests of then silvan Europe,* no 
species known to natural history, 
(and some even of which naturalists’ 
have lost sight,) which the Emperor 
Pius did not produce to his Roman 
subjects on his ceremonious pomps. 
And in another point he carried his 
splendours to a point which set the 
seal to his liberality. In the phrase 
of modern auctioneers, he gave up 
the wild beasts to slaughter “ with- 
out reserve.” It was the custom, in 
ordinary cases, so far to consider the 
enormous cost of these far-fetched 
rarities as to preserve for future oc- 
casions those which escaped the ar- 
rows of the populace, or survived 
the bloody combats in which they 
were engaged. Thus, out of the 
overflowings of one great exhibition, 
would be found materials for an- 
other. -But Pius would not allow 
of these reservations. All were 
given up unreservedly to the savage 
purposes of the spectators: land and 
sea were ransacked; the sanctuaries 
of the Torrid Zone were violated; 
columns of the army were put in 
motion—and all for the transient ef- 
fect of crowning an extra hour with 
hetacombs of forest blood, each se- 
arate minute of which had cost a 
ing’s ransom. 

et these displays were alien tothe 
nature of Pius; and, even through 
the tyranny of custom, he had been 
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80 little changed, that to the last he 
continued to turn aside, as often as 
the public ritual of his duty allowed 
him, from these fierce spectacles to 
the gentler amusements of fishin 

and hunting. His taste and his af- 
fections naturally carried him to all 
domestic pleasures of a quiet nature. 
A walk in a shrubbery or along a 
piazza, enlivened with the conversa- 
tion of a friend or two, pleased him 
better than all the court festivals; 
and among festivals, or anniversary 
celebrations, he preferred those 
which, like the harvest-home or 
feast of the vintagers, whilst they 
sanctioned a total carelessness and 
dismissal of public anxieties, were 
at the same time coloured by the 
innocent gaiety which belongs to 
rural and to primitive manners.—In 
person this Emperor was tall and 
dignified (staturd clevatd decorus); 
but latterly he stooped; to remedy 
which defect, that he might dis- 
charge his public part with the more 
decorum, he wore stays.+ Of his 
other personal habits little is re- 
corded, except that, early in the 
morning, and just before receiving 
the compliments of his friends and 
dependents (saluéatores,) or what in 
modern phrase would be called his 
levee, he took a little plain bread, 
(panem siccum comedit,) that is, bread 
without condiments or accompani- 
ments of any kind, by way of break- 
fast. In no meal has luxury ad- 
vanced more upon the model of the 
ancients than in this: the dinners 
(cene) of the Romans were even 
more luxurious, and a thousand 
times more costly, than our own; 
but their breakfasts were scanda- 
lously meagre; and, with many men, 
breakfast was no professed meal at 
all. Galen tells us that a little bread, 
and at most a little seasoning of oil, 
honey, or dried fruits, was the ut- 
most breakfast which men generally 





* And not impossibly of America; for it must be remembered that, when we 
speak of this quarter of the earth as yet undiscovered, we mean—to ourselves of the 
western climates; since as respects the eastern quarters of Asia, doubtless Ame- 
rica was known there familiarly enough; and the high bounties of Imperial Rome 
on rare animals, would sometimes perhaps propagate their influence even to those 


regions. 


+ In default of whalebone, one is curious to know of what they were made :— 
thin tablets of the linden-tree, it appears, were the-best materials which the Augus- 


tus of that day could command, 
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allowed themselves; some indeed 

drank wine after it, but this was far 

from being a common practice.* 
The Emperor Pius died in his se-. 


ventieth year. The immediate oc- 
casion of his death was—not break- 
fast nor cena, but something of the 
kind. He had received a present of 
Alpine cheese, and he ordered some 
for supper. The trap for his life 
was baited with toasted cheese. 
There is no reason to think that he 
ate immoderately ; but that night he 
was seized with indigestion. Deli- 
tium followed; during which it is 
singular that his mind teemed with 
a class of imagery and of passions 
the most remote (as it might have 
been thought) from the voluntary 
occupations. of his thoughts. He 
raved about the State, and about 
those kings with whom he was dis- 
pleased ; nor were his thoughts one 
moment removed from the public 
service. Yet he was the least am- 
bitious of — and his reign was 
emphatically said to be bloodless. 
Finding his fever increase, he became 
sensible that he was dying; and he 
ordered the golden statue of Pros- 
perity, a household symbol of em- 
pire, to be transferred from his own 
bedroom to that of his successor. 
Once again, however, for the last 
time, he gave the word to the officer 
of the guard; and, soon after, turn- 
ing away his face to the wall against 
which his bed was placed, he passed 
out of life in the very gentlest sleep, 
“ quasi dormiret, spiritum reddidit ;” 
or, as a Greek author expresses it, 
xa?’ ive taynre waraarndlace, He was 
one of those few Roman Emperors 
whom posterity truly honoured with 
the title of dvawarcs (or bloodless ;) 
solusque omnium propé principum 
prorsus sine civili sanguine et hostili 
vizit. In the whole tenor of his life 
and character he was thought to re- 
semble Numa. And Pausanias, after 
remarking on his title of Eve:¢ns (or 
Pius), upon the meaning and origin 
of which there are several different 
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hypotheses, closes with this memor- 
able tribute te his paternal qualities 
—doin 3: tpn, xmas vo bvoman ro re Kuge 
Pieoile av te mgicPurege, Marne dvdewaruy 
xarvmsvos > but, in my opinion, he 
should also bear the name of Cyrus 
the elder—being hailed as Father of 
the Human Race. 

A thoughtful Roman would have 
been apt to exclaim, This is too good 
to last, upon finding so admirable a 
ruler succeeded by one still more 
admirable in the person of Marcus 
Aurelius. From the first dawn of 
his infancy this prince indicated, by 
his grave deportment, the philoso- 
phic character of his mind; and at 
eleven years of age he professed 
himself a formal devotee of philoso- 
phy in its strictest form,—assuming 
the garb, and submitting to its most 
ascetic ordinances. In particular, 
he slept upon the ground, and in 
other respects he practised a style 
of living the most simple and remote 
from the habits of rich men for, in 
his own words, 73 a:civ xara ri dias 
ray, xat @woppw ris arrvosaxiis alolic] 5 
though it is true that he himself 
ascribes this simplicity of life to the 
influence of his mother, and not to 
the premature assumption of the 
stoical character. He pushed his 
austerities indeed to excess; for Dio 
mentions that in his boyish days he 
was reduced to great weakness by 
exercises too severe, and a diet of 
too little nutriment. In fact, his 
whole heart was set upon philoso- 
phic attainments, and perhaps upon 
philosophic glory. All the great phi- 
losophers of his own time, whether 
Stoic or Peripatetic, and amongst 
them Sextus of Cheronza, a nephew ~ 
of Plutarch, were retained as his in- 
structors. There was none whom 
he did not enrich; and as many as 
were fitted by birth and manners to 
fill important situations, he raised to 
the highest offices in the state. Phi- - 
losophy, however, did not so much 
absorb his affections, but that he 
found time to cultivate the fine arts 





* There is, however, a good deal of delusion prevalent on such subjects. In 
some English cavalry regiments, the custom is for the privates to take only one 
meal a-day, which of course is dinner ; and by some curious experiments it has ap- 


peared that such a mode of life is the healthiest. 


But at the same time we have 


ascertained that the quantity of porter or substantial ale drunk in these regiments, 
does virtually allow many meals, by comparison with the washy tea breakfasts of most: 


Englishmen, 
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(painting he both studied and prac- 
tised,) and such gymnastic exercises 
as he held consistent with his public 
dignity. Wrestling, hunting, fowling, 
playing at cricket ( Pi/a), he admired 
and patronised by personal partici- 
pation. He tried his powers even as 
arunner. But with these tasks, and 
entering so critically, both as a con- 
noisseur and as a practising amateur, 
into such trials of skill, so little did 
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he relish the very same spectacles, 
when connected with the cruel ex- 
hibitions of the circus and amphi- 
theatre, that it was not without some 
friendly violence on the part of those 
who could venture on such a liberty, 
nor even thus, perhaps, without the 
necessities of his official station, that 
he would be persuaded to visit either 
one or the other.* In this he medi- 
tated no reflection upon his father by 








* So much improvement had Christianity already accomplished in the feelings of 
men since the time of Augustus, That prince, in whose reign the founder of this 
ennobling religion was born, had delighted so much and indulged so freely in the 
spectacles of the amphitheatre, that Mecenas summoned him reproachfully to leave 
them,—saying, Surge tandem, carnifex. 

It is the remark of Capitoline, that “ gladiatoria spectacula omnifariam tem- 
peravit; temperavit etiam scenicas donationes ;’—he controlled in every possible 
way the gladiatorial spectacles ; he controlled also the rates of allowance to the stage 
performers, In these latter reforms, which simply restrained the exorbitant salaries 
of a class dedicated to the public pleasures, and unprofitable to the State, Marcus 
may have had no farther view than that which is usually connected with sumptuary 
laws. But in the restraints upon the gladiators, it is impossible to believe that his 
highest purpose was not that of elevating human nature, and preparing the way for 
still higher regulations. As little can it be believed that this lofty conception, and 
the sense of a degradation entailed upon human nature itself, in the spectacle of 
human beings matched against each other like brute beasts, and pouring out their 
blood upon the arena as a libation to the caprices of a mob, could have been derived 
from any other source than the contagion of Christian standards and Christian senti- 
ments, then beginning to pervade and ventilate the atmosphere of society in its 
higher and philosophic regions. Christianity, without expressly affirming, every- 
where indirectly supposes and presumes the infinite value and dignity of man as a 
creature, exclusively concerned in a vast and mysterious economy of restoration to 
a state of moral beauty and power in some former age mysteriously forfeited. Equally 
interested in its benefits, joint heirs of its promises, all men of every colour, lan- 
guage, and rank, Gentile or Jew, were here first represented as in one sense (and 
that the most important) equal; in the eye of this religion, they were, by necessity 
of logic, equal, as equal participators in the ruin and the restoration. Here, first, in 
any available sense, was communicated to the standard of human nature, a vast and 
sudden elevation; and reasonable enough it is to suppose, that some obscure sense 
of this—some sympathy with the great changes for man then beginning to operate, 

- would first of all reach the inquisitive students of philosophy, and chiefly those in 
high stations, who cultivated an intercourse with all the men of original genius 
throughout the civilized world. The Emperor Hadrian had already taken a solitary 
step in the improvement of human nature; and not, we may believe, without some 
sub-conscious influence received directly or indirectly from Christianity. So again, 
with respect to Marcus, it is hardly conceivable that he, a prince so indulgent and 
_ popular, could have thwarted, and violently gainsaid, a primary impulse of the Roman 
populace, without some adequate motive; and none could be adequate which was 
not built upon some new and exalted views of human nature, with which these gla- 
diatorial sacrifices were altogether at war. The reforms which Marcus introduced 
into these “ crudelissima spectacula,” all having the common purpose of limiting 
their extent, were three. First, he set bounds to the extreme cost of these exhibi- 
tions; and this restriction of the cost covertly operated as a restriction of the prac- 
tice. Secondly—and this ordinance took effect whenever he was personally present, 
if not oftener—he& commanded, on great occasions, that these displays should be 
bloodless. Dion Cussius notices this fact in the following words :—“ The Emperor 
Marcus was so far from taking delight in spectacles of bloodshed, that even the gla- 
diators in Rome could not obtain his inspection of their contests, unless, like the 
wrestlers, they contended without imminent risk; for he never allowed them. the 
use of sharpened weapons, but universally they fought before him with weapons pre- 
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adoption, the Emperor Pius, (who 
also, for aught we know, might se- 
cretly revolt from a species of amuse- 
ment which, as the prescriptive test 
of munificence in the popular esti- 
mate, it was necessary to support) ; 
on the contrary, he obeyed him with 
the punctiliousness of a Roman 
obedience: he watched the very 
motions of his countenance: and he 
waited so continually upon his plea- 
sure, that for three-and-twenty years 
which they lived together, he is re- 
corded to have slept out of his fa- 
ther’s palace only for two nights. 
This rigour of filial duty illustrates a 
feature of Roman life; for such was 
the sanétity of law, that a father 
created by legal fiction was in all 
respects treated with the same vene- 
ration and affection, as a father who 
claimed upon the most ufquestioned 
footing of natural right. Such, how- 
ever, is the universal baseness of 
courts, that even this scrupulous and 
minute attention to his duties, did 
not protect Marcus from the inju- 
rious insinuations of whisperers. 
There were not wanting persons 
who endeavoured to turn to account 
the general circumstances in the si- 
tuation of the Cesar which pointed 
him out to the jealousy of the Empe- 
ror. But these being no more than 
what adhere necessarily to the case 
of every heir as such, and meeting 
fortunately with no more proneness 
to suspicion in the temper of the Au- 
gustus than they did with counte- 
nance in the conduct of the Ceesar, 
made so little impression that at 
length these malicious efforts died 
away, from mere defect of encourage- 
ment. 

The most interestin 


political 
crisis in the reign of 


arcus was 
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the war in Germany with the Marco- 
manni, concurrently with pestilence 
in Rome. The agitation of the pub- 
lic mind was ingense ; and prophets 
arose, as since under corresponding 
circumstances in Christian coun- 
tries, who announced the approach- 
ing dissolution of the world. The 
purse of Marcus was open, as usual, 
to the distresses of his subjects. But 
it was chiefly for the expense of fu- 
nerals that his aid was claimed. In 
this way he alleviated the domestic 
calamities of his capital, or expressed 
his sympathy with the sufferers, 
where alleviation was beyond his 
power; whilst by the energy of his 
movements and his personal pre< 
sence on the Danube, he soon dissi- 
pated those anxieties of Rome which 
pointed in a foreign direction. The 
war, however, had been a dreadful 
one, and had excited such just fears 
in the most experienced heads of the 
state, that, happening in its outbreak 
to coincide with a Parthian war, it 
was skilfully protracted until the 
entire thunders of Rome, and the 
undivided energies of her supreme 
captains, could be concentrated upon 
this single point. Both* Emperors 
left Rome, and crossed the Alps; 
the war was thrown back upon its 
native seats—Austria and the mo- 
dern Hungery: great battles were 
fought and won; and peace, with 
consequent relief and restoration to 
liberty, was reconquered for many 
friendly nations, who had suffered 
under the rav of the Marcoman- 
ni, the Sarmatians, the Quadi, and 
the Vandals; whilst some of the 
hostile people were nearly obliter- 
ated from the map, and their nameg © 
blotted out from the memory of 
men. 





viously blunted.” 


Thirdly, he repealed the old and uniform regulation, which 
secured to the gladiators a perpetual immunity from military service. 


This neces- 





sarily diminished their available amount. Being now liable to serve their country 
usefully in the field of battle, whilst the concurrent limitation of the expenses in this 
direction prevented any proportionate increase of their numbers, they were so much 
the less disposable in aid of the public luxury. His fatherly care of all classes, and 
the universal benignity with which he attempted to raise the abject estimate and 
condition of even the lowest Pariars in his vast empire, appears in another little 
anecdote, relating to a-class of men equally with the gladiators, given up to the 
service of luxury in a haughty and cruel populace. Attending one day at an exhibi- 
tion of rope-dancing, one of the performers (a boy) fell and hurt himself ; from which 
time the paternal Emperor would never allow the rope-dancers to perform without 
mattrasses or feather-beds spread below, to mitigate the violence of their falls. 

* Mareas had. been associated, as Cesar and as Emperor, with the son of the late 
beautiful Verus, who is usually mentioned by the same name, : 
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Since the days of Gaul as an in- 
dependent power, no war had so 
much alarmed the people of Rome ; 
and their fear was justified by the 
difficulties and prodigious efforts 
which accompanied its suppression. 
The public treasury was exhausted ; 
loans were an engine of fiscal policy, 
not then understood or perhaps prac- 
ticable; and great distress was at 
hand for the state. In these circum- 
stances, Marcus adopted a wise 
(though it was then esteemed a vio- 
lent or desperate) remedy. Time 
and excessive luxury had accumu- 
lated in the imperial palaces and 
villas vast repositories of apparel, 
furniture, jewels, pictures,and house- 
hold utensils, valuable alike for the 
materials and the workmanship. 
Many of these articles were conse- 
crated, by colour or otherwise, to 
the use of the sacred household ; and 
to have been found in possession of 
them, or with the materials for ma- 
king them, would have entailed the 
penalties of treason. All these stores 
were now brought out to open day, 
and put up to public sale by auction, 
free license being first granted to the 
bidders, whoever they might be, to 
use, or otherwise to exercise the 
fullest rights of property upon all 
they bought. The auction lasted for 
two months. Every man was gua- 
ranteed in the peaceable ownership 
of his purchases. And afterwards, 
when the public distress had passed 
over, a stil further indulgence was 
extended to the purchasers. Notice 
was given—that all who were dissa- 
tisfied with their purchases, or who 
for other means might wish to reco- 
ver their cost, would receive back 
the purchase-money, upon returnin 
the articles. Dinner-services of gol 
and crystal, murrhine vases, and even 
his wife’s wardrobe of silken robes 
interwoven with gold, all these, and 
countless other articles were accord- 
ly returned—and the full auction 
prices paid back; or were not return- 
ed, and no displeasure shewn to those 
who publicly displayed them as their 
own. Having gonesofar, overruledby 
thenecessities of the publicservice, in 
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breaking down those legal barriers 
by which a peculiar dress, furniture, 
equipage, &c., were appropriated to 
the Imperial house, as distinguished 
from the very highest of the noble 
houses, Marcus had a snaflicient pre- 
text for extending indefinitely the 
effect of the dispensation then grant- 
ed. Articles purchased at the auc- 
tion bore no characteristic marks to 
distinguish them from others of the 
same form and texture: so that a 
license to use any one article of the 
sacred pattern, became necessarily 
a general license for all others which 
resembled them. And thus, without 
abrogating the prejudices which pro- 
tected the Imperial precedency, a 
body of sumptuary laws—the most 
ruinous to the progress of manufac- 
turing skill,* which has ever been 
devised—were silently suspended. 
One or two aspiring families might 
be offended by these innovations, 
which meantime gave the pleasures 
of enjoyment to thousands, and of 
hope to millions. 

ut these, though very noticeable 
relaxations of the existing preroga- 
tive, were, as respected the temper 
which dictated them, no more than 
everyday manifestations of the Em- 
peror’s perpetual benignity. Fortu- 
nately for Marcus, the indestructible 
privilege of the divina domus exalted 
it so unapproachably beyond all 
competition, that no possible remis- 
sions of aulic rigour could ever be 
misinterpreted ; fear there could be 
none, lest such paternal indulgences 
should lose their effect and accepta- 
tion as pure condescensions. They 
could neither injure their author, 
who was otherwise charmed and 
consecrated, from disrespect; nor 
could they suffer injury themselves 
by misconstruction, or seem other 
than sincere, coming from a prince 
whose entire life was one long series 
of acts expressing the same affable 
spirit. Such, indeed, was the effect 
of this uninterrupted benevolence in 
the Emperor, that at length all men, 
according to their several ages, hail- 
ed him as their father—son—or bro- 
ther. And when he died in the sixty- 
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* Because the most effectual extinguishers of all ambition applied in that direc 
tion; since the very excellence of any particular fabric was the surest pledge of its 
virtual suppression by means of its legal restriction (which followed inevitably) to 


the use of the Imperial hquse. 
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first year of his life (the 18th of 
his reign), he was lamented with a 
corresponding peculiarity in the pub- 
lic ceremonial, such, for instance, as 
the studied iuterfusion of the sena- 
torial body with the populace, ex- 
pressive of the levelling power of 
a true and comprehensive grief; a 
peculiarity for which no precedent 
was found, and which never after- 
wards became a precedent for simi- 
lar honours to the best of his suc- 
cessors. 

But malice has the divine privi- 
lege of ubiquity; and therefore it 
was that even this great model of 
private and public virtue did not 
escape the foulest libels: he was 
twice accused of murder; once on 
the person of a gladiator, with whom 
the Empress is said to have fallen in 
love; and again, upon his associate 
in the empire, who died in reality of 
an apoplectic seizure, on his return 
from the German campaign. Neither 
of these atrocious fictions ever gained 
the om pe of the public attention, 
so entirely were they both put down 
by the prima facie evidence of facts, 
and of the Emperor’s notorious cha- 
racter. In fact his faults, if he had 
any in his public life, were entirely 
those of too much indulgence. Ina 
few cases of enormous guilt, it is 
recorded that he shewed himself in- 
exorable. But, generally speaking, 
he was far otherwise ; and, in parti- 
cular, he carried his indulgence to 
his wife’s vices to an excess which 
drew upon him the satirical notice of 
the stage. 

The gladiators, and still more the 
sailors of that age, were constantly 
to be seen plying naked, and Faus- 
tina was shameless enough to take 
her station in places which gave her 
the advantages of a leisurely review; 
and she actually selected favourites 
from both classes on the ground of a 
personal inspection. With others of 
greater rank she is said even to have 
been surprised by her husband ; in par- 
ticular with one called Tertullus, at 
dinner.* But to all remonstrances on 
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this subject, Marcus is reported to 
have replied, “ Siuzorem dimittimus, 
reddamus et dotem ;” meaning that, 
having received his right of succes- 
sion to the empire simply by his 
adoption into the family of Pius, his 
wife’s father, titude and filial 
duty obliged him to view any dis- 
honours oannanne from his wife’s 
conduct as joint legacies with the 
splendours inherited from their 
common father; in short, that he 
was not at liberty to separate the 
rose from its thorns. However, the 
facts are not sufficiently known to 
warrant us in criticising very se- 
verely his behaviour on so trying an 
occasion. It would be too much for 
human frailty, that absolutely no 
stain should remain upon his me- 
mory. Possibly the best use which 
can be made of such a fact is—in 
the way of consolation to any un- 
happy man, whom his wife may too 
liberally have endowed with honours 
of this kind, by reminding him that 
he shares this distinction with the 
great philosophic Emperor. The re- 
ection upon this story by one of 
his biographers is this—* Such is the 
force of daily life in a good ruler, 
so great the power of his sanctity, 
gentleness, and piety, that no breath 
of slander or invidious suggestion 
from an acquaintance can avail to 
sully his memory. In short, to Anto- 
nine, immutable as the heavens in 
the tenor of his own life, and in the 
manifestations of his own moral 
temper, and who was not by possi- 
bility liable to any impulse or ‘ sha- 
dow of turning’ from another man’s 
suggestion, it was not eventually 
an injury that he was dishonoured 
by some of his connexions ; on him, 
invulnerable in his own character, 
neither a harlot for his wife, nor a 
gladiator for his son, could inflict a 
wound. Then as now, oh sacred lord 
Dioclesian, he was reputed a God; 
not as others are reputed, but spe- 
cially and in a peculiar sense, and 
with a privilege to such worshi 
from all men as you yourself ad- 





* Upon which some mimographus built an occasional notice of the scandal then 
floating on the public breath in the following terms: one of the actors having asked 
* who was the adulterous paramour?” receives for answer, Tullus. Who? he asks 


again; and again for three times running he is answered—TZullus. 


But asking a 


fourth time, the rejoinder is—Jam dixi ter Tullus. 
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dressed to him—who often breathe a 
wish to heaven, that you were or 
could be such in life and merciful 
disposition as was Marcus Aurelius.” 
hat this encomiast says in a 
rhetorical tone was literally true. 
Marcus was raised to divine ho- 
nours, or canonized* (as in Chris- 
tian phrase we might express it). 
That was a matter of course ; and, 
considering with whom he shared 
such honours, they are of little ac- 
count in onpeeenng the grief and 
veneration which followed him. A 
circumstance more characteristic, 
in the record of those observances 
which attested the public feeling, is 
this—that he who at that time had 
no bust, picture, or statue of Marcus 
in his house, was looked upon as a 
profane and irreligious man. Finally, 
to do him honour not by testimo- 
nies of men’s opinions in his favour, 
but by facts of his own life and con- 
duct, one memorable trophy there is 
amongst the moral distinctions of the 
Senet: Cesar, utterly unnoticed 
itherto by historians, but which 
will hereafter obtain a conspicuous 
place in any perfect record of the 
steps by which civilisation has ad- 
vanced, and human nature has been 
exalted. It is this: Marcus Aurelius 
was the first great military leader (and 
his civil office as supreme interpre- 
ter and creator of law consecrated 
his example) who allowed rights in- 
defeasible—rights uncancelled by his 
misfortune in the field, to the pri- 
soner of war. Others had been mer- 
ciful and variously indulgent, upon 
their own discretion, and upon a 
random impulse to some, or possi- 
bly to all of their prisoners ; but this 
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was either in submission to the 
usage of that particular war, or to 
special self-interest, or at most to 
individual good feeling. None had 
allowed a prisoner to challenge any 


forbearance as of right. But Marcus 
Aurelius first resolutely maintained 
that certain indestructible rights ad- 
hered to every soldier, simply as a 
map, which rights, capture by the 
sword, or any other accident of war, 
could do nothing to shake or to di- 
minish. We have noticed other 
instances in which Marcus Aurelius 
laboured, at the risk of his popula- 
rity, to elevate the condition of hu- 
man nature. But those, though 
equally expressing the goodness and 
loftiness of his nature, were by acci- 
dent directed to a perishable institu- 
tion—which time has swept away, 
and along with it therefore his re- 
formations. Here, however, is an 
immortal act of goodness built upen 
an immortal basis; for so long as 
armies congregate, and the sword is 
the arbiter of international quarrels, 
so long it will deserve to be had in 
remembrance, that the first man who 
set limits to the empire of wrong, and 
first translated within the jurisdiction 
of man’s moral nature that state of 
war which had heretofore been 
consigned, by principle no _ less 
than by practice, to anarchy, ani- 
mal violence, and brute force, was 
also the first philosopher who sat 
upon a throne. 

In this, and in his universal spirit 
of forgiveness, we cannot but ac- 
knowledge a Christian by anticipa- 
tion; nor can we hesitate to believe, 
that through one or other of his many 
philosophic friends,} whoseattention 





< 


* In reality, if by divus and divine honours we understand a Saint or spiritualized be- 


ing having a right of intercession with the Supreme Deity, and by his temple, &e. if 
we understand a shrine attended by a priest to direct the prayers of his devotees,— 
there is no such wide chasm between this Pagan superstition and the adoration of 
Saints in the Romish church, as at first sight appears. The fault is purely in the 
names: divus and templum are words too undistinguishing and generic. 

+t Not long after this, Alexander Severus meditated a temple to Clirist; upon 
which design Lampridius observes,—Quod et Hadrianus cogitdsse fertur ; and, as 
Lampridius was himself a Pagan, we believe him to have been right in his report, in 
spite of all which has been written by Casaubon and others, who maifftain that these 
imperfect temples of Hadrian were left void of all images or idols—not in respect 
to the Christian practice, but because he designed them eventually to be dedicated 
to himself. However, be this as it may, thus much appears on the face of the story: 
—that Christ and Christianity had by that time begun to challenge the Imperial 
attention ; and of this there is an indirect indication, as it has been interpreted, even 
in the memoir of Mareus himself, The passage is this: “ Fama fuit sane quod sub 
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Christianity was by that time power- scious perception of its perfect beau- 
ful to attract, some reflex images of ty—had flashed upon his mind. And 
Christian doctrines—some half-con- when we view him from this distant 





philosophorum specie quidam rempublicam vexareut et privatos.”’ The philosophi, here 
mentioned by Capitoline, are by so: » supposed to be the Christians; and for many 
reasons we believe it; and we understand the molestations of the public services and 
of private individuals here charged upon them, as a very natural reference to the 
Christian doctrines falsely understood. There is, by the way, a fine remark upon 
Christianity, made by an infidel philosopher of Germany, which suggests a remark- 
able feature in the merits of Marcus Aurelius. ‘There were, as this German philo- 
sopher used to observe, two schemes of thinking amongst the ancients, which seve- 
rally fulfilled the two functions of a sound philosophy, as respected the moral nature 
of man. One of these schemes presented us with a just ideal of moral excellence, 
a standard sufficiently exalted ; this was the Stoic philosophy ; and thus far its pre- 
tensions were unexceptionable and perfect. But unfortunately, whilst contempla- 
ting this pure ideal of man as he ought to be, the Stoic totally forget the frail nature 
of man as he is; and by refusing all compromises and all condescensions to hu- 
man infirmity, this philosophy of the Poreh presented to us a brilliant prize and 
object for our efforts, but placed on an inaccessible height. 

On the other hand, there was a very different philosophy at the very antagonist 
pole—not blinding itself by abstractions too elevated, submitting to what it finds, 
bending to the absolute facts and realities of man’s nature, and affably adapting itself 
to human imperfections. This was the philosophy of Epicurus; and undoubtedly 
as a beginning, and for the elementary purpose of conciliating the affections of the 
pupil, it was well devised ; but here the misfortune wae—that the ideal, or mazimum 
perfectionis, attainable by human nature, was pitched so low, that the humility of its 
condescensions and the excellence of its means were all to no purpose, as leading 
to nothing further. One mode presented a splendid end, but insulated, and with no 
means fitted to a human aspirant for communicating with its splendours ; the other— 
an excellent road, but leading to no worthy or proportionateend. Yet these, as re- 
garded morals, were the best and ultimate achievements of the Pagan world. Now 
Christianity, said he, is the synthesis of whatever is separately excellent in either. 
It will abate as little as the haughtiest Stoicism of the ideal which it contemplates 
as the first postulate of true morality; the absolute holiness and purity which it 
demands, are as much raised above the poor performances of actual mar, as the ab- 
solute wisdom and impeccability of the Stoic. Yet, unlike the Stoic scheme, Chris- 
tianity is aware of the necessity, and provides for it, that the means of appropriating 
this ideal perfection should be such as are consistent with the nature of a most err- 
ing and imperfect creature. Its motion is towards the divine, but by and through the 
human. In fact it offers the Stoic humanized in his scheme of means, and the 
Epicurean exalted in his final objects. Nor is it possible to conceive a practicable 
scheme of morals which should not rest upon such a synthesis of the two elements 
as the Christian scheme presents ; nor any other mode of fulfilling that demand than 
such a oue as is there first brought forward, viz. a double or Janus nature, which 
stands in an equivocal relation—to the divine nature by his actual perfections—to 
the human nature by his participation in the same animal frailties and capacities of 
fleshly temptation. No other vinculum could bind the two postulates together of 
an absolute perfection in the end proposed, and yet of utter imperfection in the 
means for attaining it. — 

Such was the outline of this famous tribute by an unbelieving philosopher to the 
merits of Christianity as a scheme of moral discipline. Now, it must be remember- 
ed, that Marcus Aurelius was by profession a Stoic ; and that generally as a theore- 
tical philosopher, but, still more as a Stoic philosopher, he might be supposed inca- 
pable of descending from these airy altitudes of speculation to the true needs, infir- 
mities, and capacities of human nature. Yet strange it is—that he, of all the good 
Emperors, was the most thoroughly human and practical. In evidence of which one 
body of records is amply sufficient, which is—the very extensive and wise reforms, 
which he, beyond all the Czsars, executed in the existing laws. To all the exigen- 
cies of the times, and to all the new necessities developed by the progress of society, 
he adjusted the old laws, or supplied new ones. The same praise therefore belongs to 
him which the German philosopher conceded to Christianity, of reconciling the 
austerest ideal with the practical; and hence another argument for presaming him 
half baptized into the new faith. 
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, as heading that shining array, 
the Howards and the Wilbesforces’ 
who have since then in a practical 
sense hearkened to the sighs of “ all 
prisoners and captives” —we are 
ready to suppose him addressed by 
the great Founder of Christianity, in 
the words of Scripture, “ Verily, I 
say unto thee, Thou art not far from 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

As a supplement to the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius, we ought to notice 
the rise of one great rebel, the sole 
civil disturber of his time, in Syria. 
This was Avidius Cassius, whose 
descent from Cassius (the noted 
conspirator against the great dicta- 
tor, Julius) seems to have suggested 
to him a wandering idea, and at 
length a formal purpose of restoring 
the ancient republic. Avidius was 
the commander-in-chief of the Ori- 
ental army, whose head-quarters 
were then fixed at Antioch. His 
native disposition, which inclined 
him to cruelty, and his political 
views, made him, from his first en- 
trance upon office, a severe discipli- 
narian. The well-known enormities 
of the neighbouring Daphne gave 
him ample opportunities for the ex- 
ercise of his harsh propensities in 
reforming the dissolute soldiery. 
He amputated heads, arms, feet, and 
hams: he turned out his mutilated 
victims, as walking spectacles of 
warning; he burned them; he 
smoked them to death; and, in one 
instance, he crucified a detachment 
of his army, together with their cen- 
turions, for having, unauthorized, 
gained a splendid victory, and cap- 
tured a large booty on the Danube. 
Upon this the soldiers mutinied 

nst him, in mere indignation at 
his tyranny. However, he prosecu- 
ted his purpose, and prevailed, by 
his bold contempt of the danger 
which menaced him. From the 
abuses in the army, he proceeded to 
attack the abuses of the civil adminis- 
tration. But as these were protected 
by the example of the great Procon- 
sular lieutenants and provincial go- 
vernors, policy obliged him to con- 
fine himself to verbal expressions of 
—_ 3; until at length, sensible that 
this impotent railing did but expose 
him to rag he resolved to arm 
himself with the powers of radical 
reform, by open rebellion. His ulti- 
mate purpose was the restoration of 
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the ancient republic, or, (as he himself 
expresses it in an interesting letter, 
which yet survives, ) “ ut in antiquum 
statum publica forma reddatur ;” i.e 
that the constitution should be re- 
stored to its original condition. And 
this must be effected by military 
violence and the aid of the execu- 
tioner—or, in his own words, multis 
gladiis, multis elogtis, (by innumera- 
ble sabres, by innumerable records 
of condemnation). Against this man 
Marcus was warned by his imperial 
colleague Lucius Verus, in a very 
remarkable letter. After expressing 
his suspicions of him generally, the 
writer goes on to say—“I would 
you had him closely watched. For 
he is a general disliker of us and of 
our doings; he is gathering together 
an enormous treasure, and he makes 
an open jest of our literary pursuits. 
You, for instance, he calls a philoso- 
oo old woman, and me a disso- 
ute buffoon and scamp: Consider 
what you would have done. For 
my part, I bear the fellow no ill 
will; but again, I say, take care that 
he does not do a mischief to your- 
self, or your children.” 

The answer of Marcus is noble 
and characteristid:—‘“‘ I have read 
your letter, and I will confess to you 
I think it more scrupulously timid 
than becomes an Emperor, and ti- 
mid in a way unsuited to the spirit 
of our times, Consider this—if the 
empire is destined to Cassius by the 
decrees of Providence, in that case 
it will not be in our power to put 
him to death, however much we may 
desiretodoso. Youknow yourgreat- 
grandfather’s saying,—No prince 
ever killed his own heir—no man, 
that is, ever yet prevailed against 
one whom Providence had marked 
out as his successor. On the other 
hand, if Providence opposes him, 
then, without any cruelty on our 


* part, he will spontaneously fall into 


some snare spread for him by des- 
tiny. Besides, we cannot treat a 
man as under impeachment whom 
nobody impeaches, and whom, by 
your own confession, the soldiers 
love. Then again, in cases of high 
treason, even those criminals who 
are convicted upon the clearest evi- 
dence, yet, as friendless and desert- 
ed persons contending against the 
powerful, and matched against those 
who are armed with the whgle au- 
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thority of the State, seem to suffer 
some wrong. You remember what 

our grandfather said—wretched, 
Indeed, is the fate of princes, who 
then first obtain credit in any charges 
of conspiracy which they allege— 
when they happen to seal the vali- 
dity of their charges against the 
plotters, by falling martyrs to the 

lot. Domitian it was, in fact, who 

rst uttered this truth ; but I choose 
rather to place it under the autho- 


_ rity of Hadrian, because the sayings 


of tyrants, even when they are true 
and happy, carry less weight with 
them than naturally they ought. For 
Cassius then, let him keep his pre- 
sent temper and inclinations; and 
the more so—being (as he is) a good 
General—austere in his discipline, 
brave, and one whom the State can- 
not afford to lose. For as to what 
you insinuate—that I ought to pro- 
vide for my children’s interests, by 
putting this man judicially out of 
the way, very frankly I say to you— 
Perish my children if Avidius shall 
deserve more attachment than they, 
and if it shall prove salutary to the 
State that Cassius should live rather 
than the children of Marcus.” 

This letter affords a singular illus- 
tration of fatalism, such certainly as 
we might expect in a Stoic, but 
carried even to a Turkish excess— 
and not theoretically professed only, 
but practically acted upon in a case 
of capital hazard. That no prince 
ever killed his own successor, i, e., that 
it was vain for a prince to put con- 
spirators to death, because by the 
very possibility of doing so, a de- 
monstration is obtained, that such 
conspirators had never been desti- 
ned to prosper, is as condensed and 
striking an expression of fatalism as 
ever has been devised. The rest 
ef the letter is truly noble, and 
breathes the very soul of careless 
magnanimity reposing upon con- 
scious innocence. Meantime Cas- 
sius increased in power and in- 
fluence: his army had become a 
most formidable engine of his ambi- 
tion through its restored discipline; 
and his own authority was sevenfold 
greater, because he had himself 
created that discipline in the face of 
unequalled temptations hourly re- 
newed and rooted in the very centre 
of his headquarters. “ Daphne, by 
Orontes,” a suburb of Antioch, was 
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infamous for its seductions; and 
Daphnic' luxury had become pro- 
verbial for expressing an excess of 
voluptuousness, such as other places 


could not rival by mere defect of 


means, and preparations elaborate 
enough to sustain it in all its varieties 
of mode, or to,conceal it from public 
notice. In the very purlieus of this 
great nest, or stye of sensuality, 
within sight and touch of its pollu- 
tions—did he keep his army fiercely 
reined up—daring and defying them, 
as it were, to taste of the banquet 
whose very odour they inhaled. 
Thus provided with the means, 
and improved instruments, for exe- 
cuting his purposes, he broke out 
into open rebellion; and, though 
hostile to the principatus or personal 
supremacy of one man, he did not 
feel his republican purism at all 
wounded by the style and title of 
Imperator—that bei a military 
term, and a mere titular honour 
which had co-existed with the se- 
verest forms of republicanism,— 
Imperator then he was saluted and 
proclaimed ; and doubtless the wri- 
ter of the warning letter from Syria 
would now declare that the sequel 
had justified the fears which Marcus 
had thought so unbecoming to a 


‘Romanemperor. Butagain Marcus 


would have said—“ Let us wait for 
the sequel of the sequel,” and that 
would have justified him. It is 
often found by experience that men, 
who have learned to reverence a 
person in authority chiefly by his 
offices of correction applied to their 
own aberrations, who have known 
and feared him, in short, in his cha- 
racter of reformer, will be more 
than usually inclined to desert him 
on his first movement in the direc- 
tion of wrong. Their obedience 
being founded on fear, and fear be- 
ing never wholly disconnected from 
hatred, they naturally seize with 
eagerness upon the first lawful pre- 
text for disobedience ; the luxury of 
revenge is, in such a case, too po- 
tent,—a .meritorious disobedience 
too novel a temptation, to have a 
chance of being rejected. Never, 
indeed, does. erring human nature 
look more abject than in the person 
of a severe exactor of duty, who has 
immolated thousands to the wrath 
of offended law, suddenly himself 
becoming a cope offender, a glo- 
& 
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zing tempter in search of accom- 
plices, and in that character at once 


before the mearest of his 
own me as a self. 
officer, liable to any man’s arrest, 
and, ipso facto, a suppliant for his 
ownmercy. The stern and haughty 
Cassius, who had so often tightened 
the cords of discipline until they 
threatened to snap asunder, now 
found, experimentally, the bitter- 
ness of these obvious truths. The 
trembling sentinel now leeked in~ 
solently in hie face; the cowering 
1 5 with whom “ to hear was 
to obey,” now mused or even bandied 


words upon his orders:—the great - 


lieutenants of his office, who stood 
next to his own person in autho- 
rity, were preparing for revolt— 
open or secret, as circumstances 
should prescribe; not the accuser 
only, but the very avenger, was up- 
on his steps ; Nemesis, that Nemesis 
who once so closely adhered to the 
name and fortunes of the lawful 
Cesar, turning against every one of 
his assassins the edge of his own 
assassinating sword, was already at 
his heels; and in the midst of a 
sudden prosperity, and its accom- 
panyin shouts of gratulation, he 

eard the sullen knells of approach- 
ing death. Antioch, it was true, the 
—_ Roman capital of the Orient, 

re him, for certain motives of self- 
interest, peculiar good-will. But 
there was no city of the world in 
which the Roman Cesar did not 
reckon many liege-men and parti- 
sans. And the very hands which 
dressed his altars and crowned his 
Pretorian pavilion, might not im- 
probably in that same hour put an 
edge upon the sabre which was to 
avenge the injuries of the too indul- 
gent and long-suffering Antoninus. 
Meantime, to give a colour of pa- 
triotism to his treason, Cassius 
alleged public motives; in a letter, 
which he wrote after assuming the 
purple, he says—“‘ Wretched em- 
pire, miserable state, which endures 
these hungry blood-suckers batten- 
ing on her vitals!—A worthy man 
doubtless is Marcus; who, in his 
eagerness to be reputed clement, suf- 
fers those to live whose conduct he 
himself abhors. Where is that L. 
Cassius, whose name I vainly in- 
herit? Where is that Marcus—not 
Aurelius, mark you, but Cato Cen- 
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sorius ? Where the good old 
line of ancestral times, long since in- 
deed disused, but now not so much 
as looked after in our aspirations? 
Marcus Antoninus is a scholar; he 
enacts the philosopher ; and he tries 
conclusions upon the four elements, 
and upon the nature of the soul; 
and he discourses learnedly upon 
the Honestum; and concerning. the 
Summum Bonum he is wnanewer- 
able. Meanwhile is he learned in 
the interests of the State? Can he 
argue a point upon the public eco- 
nomy? You see what a host of 
sabres is required, what a host of 
impeachments, sentences, execu- 
tions, before the commonwealth can 
reassume its ancient integrity!— 
What! shall I esteem as proconsuls, 
as governors, those who for that end 
only deem themselves invested with 
lieutenancies or great senatorial ap- 
pointments—that they may gorge 
themselves with the provincial lux- 
uries ‘and wealth? No doubt you 
heard in what way our friend the 
philosopher gave the place of pre- 
torian prefect to one who but three 
days before was a bankrupt—insol- 
vent, by G—, and a beggar; be not 
you content—that same gentleman 
is now as rich as a prefect should 
be; and has been so, I tell you, any 
time these three days. And how, I 
pray you, how—how, my good sir ? 
How but out of the bowels of the 
sect ae and the marrow of their 
ones ?—But no matter, let them be 
rich; let them be blood-suckers; so 
much, God willing, shall they re- 
gorge into the treasury of the em- 
pire. Let but Heaven smile upon 
our party, and the Cassiani shall re- 
turn to the republic its old imper- 
sonal supremacy.” 

But Heaven did not smile; nor did 
man. Rome heard with bitter indig- 
nation of this old traitor’s ingrati- 
tude, and his false mask of republi- 
can civism. Excepting Marcus Au- 
relius himself, not one man but 
thirsted for revenge. And that was 
soon obtained. He and all his sup- 

orters, one after the other, rapidly 
ell (as Marcus had predicted) into 
snares laid by the officers who con- 
tinued true to their allegiance. Ex- 
cept the family and household of 
Cassius, there remained in a short 
time none for the vengeance of the 
Senate, or for the mercy of the Em- 
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peror. In ¢hem centred the last ar- 
rears of hope and fear—of chastise- 
ment or pardon—depending upon 
this memorable revolt. And about 
the disposal of their persons arose 
the final question to which the case 
gave birth. The letters yet remain 
in which the several parties interest- 
ed gave utterance to the passions 
which possessed them. Faustina, 
the Empress, urgedher husband with 
feminine violence to adopt against 
his prisoners comprehensive acts of 
vengeance. “Noli parcere homini- 
bus,” says she, “ qui tibi non peper- 
cerunt; et nec mihi nec filiis nostris 
parcerent, si vicissent.” And else- 
where she irritates his wrath against 
the army as accomplices for the time 
—and as a body of men “ qui, nisi 
opprimuntur, opprimunt.” We may 
be sure of the result. After com- 
mending her zeal for her own family, 
he says, “ Ego vero et ejus liberis 
parcam, et genero, et uxori; et ad 
senatum scribam ne aut proscriptio 
gravior sit, aut peena crudelior;” 
adding that, had his councils pre 
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vailed, not even Cassius himself 
should have perished. As to his 
relatives, why (he asks) should I 
speak of pardon to them, who indeed 
have done no wrong—and are blame- 
less even in purpose? Accordingly, 
his letter of intercession to the Se- 
nate protests—that, so far from ask- 
ing for further victims to the crime 
of Avidius Cassius, would to God he 
could call back from the dead many 
of those who had fallen! With im- 
mense applause, and with turbulent 
acclamations, the Senate granted all 
his requests “ in consideration of his 
philosophy, of his long-suffering, of 
his learning and accomplishments, 
of his nobility, of his innocence.” 
And until a monster arose who de- 
lighted in the blood of the guiltless, 
it is recorded that the posterity of 
Avidius Cassius lived in security, 
and were admitted to honours and 
public distinctions by favour of him 
whose life and empire that memor- 
able traitor had sought to undermine 
under the favour of his guileless 
master’s too confiding magnanimity. 





GREGORY HIPKINS, ESQUIRE, SURNAMED THE UNLUCKY. 


Cuap. I. 


Tuer is a grave, respectable kind 
of nonsense talked by grave respect- 
able persons, when the undoing of 
some dear friend is the subject, 
which is sure to make it out that 
‘it was all his own fault.” And a con- 
venient aphorism it is, when they 
think it prudent to leave their dear 
friend to get out of the difficulty, 
which, according to their amiable 
hypothesis, he has brought on him- 
self. But I, Gregory Hipkins the 
Unlucky, deny the doctrine. I as- 
sert, that in ten cases out of twelve, 
it is a man’s LucK that strands him 
on the sands and shallows of his ex- 
istence. Individuals there are, whom 
nature, in her grand scheme, seems 
to have made the pegs whereon she 
pangs the evils requisite to complete 
t. 

If Theophrastus had obliged us 
amongst the huge budget of charac- 
teristics he has left us, with those of 
anunlucky man, they would probably 
have run thus :—The Unlucky man 


is one (raider cis fs) who, hastening 
at the very last hour to give pledges 
of prosecution, meets on the way 
some one (civederoges) who detains 
him with a long story of a naval ac- 
tion, which has just reached the 
Pirzeus, till he is too late, and has 
to pay a thousand drachmag. to his 
adversary—or one, who haying pur- 
chased a new vestment to bar as 
a witness before the dicasts, on 
coming out of the bath, finds that a 
thief has walked off with it—or one, 
who turning into another street, to 
avoid an ill-favoured acquaintance, 
perceives that he has thrust himself 
into a cul-de-sac, whilst his creditor 
is waiting for him at the entrance. 
But let us come to the real adver- 
sities of life. The same Gregory 
Hipkins maintains, that there are in- 
dividuals who have beehpredestined 
to mishap from their birth upwards 
—gifted with an aptitude for misfor- 
tune—a proclivity to ill—tossed, the 
mere playthings of fortune, from 
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one vexation to another. Let them 
sail on what tack they please, they 
will make no way. The tide that 
bears onwards their competitors for 
fame or wealth, stagnates the mo- 
ment they tempt it—the gale slum- 
bers, and their idle canvass shakes in- 
to tatters. 

And a dismal voyage has it been 
to Gregory Hipkins the Unlucky. 
For ever has the current drifted him 
upon the unpropitious shoals and 
flats that lurked in his course, and at 
length left him in sorrow and seclu- 
sion, “the world forgetting, by the 
world forgot,” unless a kind friend 
or two, like the philosophical neigh- 
bours of Job that visited his dung- 
hill to read him moral and economi- 
cal lectures upon the misery, comes 
now and then to prove to me that I 
have brought it ail on myself. Ad- 
mirable judges of the game when 
the cards are down on the table! 
Has not Gregory Hipkins been inva- 
riably doomed to play in the losing 
seat? Oracles of retrospective wis- 
dom, has not 111-Luck dogged him 
from his cradle—hounding him as 
the Fury did Orestes? The earliest 
memorials of his childhood, are they 
not of floggings vicariously inflicted 
for offences he was guiltless of— 
sums extdrted for broken windows 
on the mere presumption of being 
seen near the locus in quo — pains 
and penalties suffered for plunder- 
ing orchards, on no better proof 
than that of having passed close to 
the spot, or of an apple found in his 
pocket, however fairly purchased in 
market overt ? 

And in maturer life—what a ser- 
ried phalanx of misadventures—mi- 
nor calan ities, petty mischances, 
you will perhaps tell me—but on 
that account, good sir, not the more 
tolerable. The greater ones may 
call up the fortitude that breasts the 
surge, and rides in triumph over it ; 
but patience itself will sink under a 
erase struggle with the lesser 

ut more importunate troubles that 
make up their want of power to 
crush, by their eflicacy to sting and 
lacerate. Ridiculous it may seem 
to class them as grievances. Yet in 
the Manichzan conflict of man’s life, 
it is by means of such auxiliaries, 
that the evil principle contrives to 

et the best of it. Repeatedly have 
futtered the happiest impromptus, 
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which some trifling accident of 
proximity has stifled—sometimes at 
their birth, by the sudden flap of a 
door, or the instantaneous yell of a 
vociferous minstrel in the street—in 
one instance, by an old lady, who 
sneezed so inopportunely that the 
wittiest of bon-mots fell still-born 
from my lips. Never shall I forget 
—when dining with a party amongst 
whom I was particularly anxious to 
shine—a certain physician’s making 
a forcible seizure of the best thing 
l ever said, and by mere jockeyship 
passing it off as his own—a fraud 
which the unlucky circumstance of 
his sitting next to me secured from 
detection. In the meanwhile, I had 
the luxury of hearing the applause 
with which it was received, though 
placed to the Doctor’s credit, the 
feelings of a gentleman forbidding 
me to put ina claim toit. At an- 
other time urged to dine at a public 
meeting by some charitable feeling 
little in unison with the state of my 
— what was my chagrin, whilst 

was detaching the half-guinea 1 had 
destined for my subscription from 
two guineas which I had grasped 
along with it, to see them, by reason 
of a sudden jerk from an awkward 
booby who sat nezt to me, all tumb- 
ling into the plate together, to the 
great delight of the collector, who 
carried about the unlucky recipient 
of my unintentional munificence! 
At other times, if allured by the less 
laudable motive of partaking in deli- 
cacies not often in my reach, I paid 
my guinea at the Albion, or at some 
other temple of good fare—the last 
fragment of the choicest delicacy— 
the last spoonful of green peas in 
April for instance—was sure to va- 
nish the instant I applied for it—or 
as I was disjointing “a gnarled and 
unwedgeable fowl,” a duty which its 
accursed proximity forced upon me 
—my plate was sure to return from 
its bootless mission to the vol au 
vent, or the bécasse, for which I had 
kept it in abeyance. 

By this time you will suspect, 
from my thus scoring the words of 
et that there is some speci- 

c Hipkinmean theory relative to 
Luck, which I have mustered these 
incidents to illustrate. And so there 
is. Accurately speaking, perhaps, 
luck, good or bad, is not predicable 
of any human occurrence; every 
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change that happens to a thing, whe- 
ther sentient or inanimate, being 
only explicable by the action of 
something external upon it. But the 
doctrine of the true church respect- 
ing luck is this—that your weal or 
woe depends on certain relative po- 
sitions you hold involuntarily, or 
have chosen spontaneously, to that 
which is proximately the cause of 
that weal or woe. If, by your own 
free agency, your juxta-position to 
that which produces ill, has brought 
that ill upon you, you are the archi- 
tect of your own misery. And of 
this, the world in its wonted tender- 
ness to misfortune, will be sure to 
remind you. But if, wedged in bya 
coercive force of circumstances, 
which you could neither evade nor 
resist, you have been compelled into 
that disastrous proximity, you may 
call it, for want of a better term, ill- 
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luck; it being the necessary dispo- 
sition of things, to which your con- 
sent was never asked. And this is 
what, in all ages, mankind have un- 
derstood by Iuck. It is the Fate of 
Homer, the 3:«n of the Greek Trae 
gedy, the destiny that hunted down 
the house of Atreus—the necessity 
whose scythed chariot cuts down 
the hopes and prosperities of man—~ 
the irreversible decree, that went 
forth from the beginning, containing 
and controlling all things within its 
chain of adamant. This is the Hip- 
kinean theory—nor has Hipkins the 
Unlucky found it without its uses. 
In sorrow, penury, the desertion of 
friends, and every circumstance of 
outward evil, he has called to mind 
the forced proximities of his lot, and 
derived comfort from the reflece 
tion. 


Cuap. II, 


In an evil hour, I chose the pur- 
suit of the Bar. Without a friendly 
star, and guided only by the flicker- 
ing taper of my own understanding, 
I scrambled over its rugged roads 
and through its deep sloughs—from 
practice to doctrine—from dry pre- 
cedents and mishapen forms to some 
obscurely-perceived principle, that 
shot an uncertain ray on the chaos 
which they told me was the law of 

land. Happier circumstances 
would have given a happier direc- 
tion, or at least more of system and 
regularity, to my studies. It is not 
true, oh ye assertors of general pro- 
positions, that poverty stimulates 
to exertion—it retards—it deadens 
exertion. It brings down the clear 
spirit from its ethereal aspirations to 
commune with gross and earthward 
cares. At length, however, I reach- 
ed the Bar, the ¢érminus a quo. Alas! 
the terminus in quem was dark and 
distant. The decease of the indivi- 
dua), two days after my cail, who to 
that day had scantily supplied the 
indispensable expenses of my edu- 
cation from a stock which they had 
already exhausted, left me nearly in 
the condition that suggested Jaf- 
fier’s bitter thanksgiving to heaven, 
that he had not aducat. He was not 
my parent, nor did I ever know that 
I had one. The want, however, of 


parental kindness I never felt, for he 


was in all other respects a parent, 
and all he had was expended upon 
my ill-starred ambition. On the 6th 


day of June, therefore, 1800, I awoke 
one fine morning in Trinjty Term, 
with the sum of seven guineas in my 
pocket. It was a slender capital, 
but the last offices to my departed 
friend absorbed every reflection; 
nor was it till a week afterwards 
that I stared my actual situation in 
the face. In truth, it had a most 
repulsive look. I was drifting into 
deep water in a frail canoe, with 
scarce a pair of paddles to guide it; 
—no being who cared for me, and 
no “ revenue but my good.spitits to 
feed and clothe me.” 3 

This accursed profession too—re- 
quiring an outlay of money so far 
beyond my means, my dreams even, 
of obtaining ;—but it was my choice 
—a boyish choice from which good 
advice might have diverted me. And 
here I cannot but recur to the first 
determination of my mind towards 
the Bar, partly because it shews 
what paltry accidents, at a given pe- 
riod of our existence, irretrievably 
dispose of the rest of it, and partly 
because it is illustrative of the afore- 
said theory of conticuities. Whilst 
yet a boy, I was on a visit to an old 
gentleman at Bedford, whose house 
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was closely, nay, inconveniently 
contiguous to the town-hall, the noise 
and clamour of the Assizes being heard 
distinctly in every apartment. This 
circumstance suggested to me, that 
I might as well hear the trial of a 
nisi-prius case, which had excited 
great expectation. I therefore squee- 
ged myself in, and began to take 
some interest in the proceedings. 
One of the leaders of the Circuit was 
a prosy long-winded Sergeant, whose 
powers in addressing the Jury, and 
ease and impudence in puzzling and 
disconcerting an adverse witness, 
seemed, to my untutored apprehen- 
sion, the perfection of forensic ta- 
lent; and strange as it is, the voice 
and manner of this person retained 
their hold upon my judgment, long 
after it had become conversant with 
better models. I sate near enough 
to him, moreover, to discern the 
number of guineas marked on his 
brief. My youthful emulation was 
_ instantly in a blaze; and, Corregic- 
like, I said, I too will be a barrister ! 
Thus I exclaimed in my foolishness 
—and thus my desires were blindly 
fixed upon the profession, that was 
the corner-stone of my evil fortunes, 

Yet though I began under all the 
discouragements of penury, I abated 
not one jot of heart or hope. I 
prided myself upon an excellent 
classical education, and upon this I 
had grafted a respectable stock of 
municipal lore. Nor was | a stran- 
ger to some internal convictions, that 
even with such unequal chances, I 
ought and therefore should, distance 
the greater number of my competi- 
tors. It was a most defective syllo- 
gism, . For though my attendance in 
the Court was upremitted, term after 
term, I sat amongst the undistin- 
— occupants of the back row. 

erm after term, I answered the 
usual question of the Chief Justice— 
“ Any thing to move, sir ?” with 
“ No, my Lord,” and the usual bow. 
Term after term, I listened to the 
jests and playful allusions of my 
fellow-juniors, to our common want 
of success. Light of heart, and 
backed with the purses of friends 
and parents, they could afford to 
laugh. To me, it was the bitterest 
of ironies. I lived I knew not how, 
and was alike ignorant how I should 
live on the morrow. Westminster 
Hall, chilly sepulchre of the hopes 
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that blossomed in the paths of my 
early manhood! beneath thy cob- 
webbed roofs, how oft have breathed 
the sighs of plundered suitors—but 
oftener still, the subdued and stifled 
sigh of the famished barrister pacing 
thy dreary pavement—the tear steal- 
ing down his cheek, as, with weari- 
ness of heart, he bethinks himself 
how he is to provide for the necessi- 
ties of the day ! Grave of my summer 
prospects, I have now left thee; but 
even now the pangs of that fevered 
state, half aspiration, half despair, 
(how much worse than fixed assured 
indigence,) still recur to me as the 
legend of some fearful dream! 

One afternoon, (the morning had 
been consumed in one of those un- 
requited pilgrimages to Westminster 
Haill,) I was broiling my dinner at 
the homeless fire of my chambers, 
when a double rap interrupted my 
culinary labours. Having risen to 
answer it, with no great alacrity in- 
deed, for 1 had few visitors but duns, 
imagine my surprise, when an attor- 
ney’s clerk, walking into my room, 
laid a brief on my table, and a fee 
of six guineas, with the usual super- 
numerary half-crown for the clerk, 
and then hastily descended the stair- 
case. Was it a dream, or, better late 
than never, had merit been discover- 
ed,—or was itamistake ? The latter 
hypothesis was little to my mind, so 
I would not entertain it for a mo- 
ment. I pretend not to describe 
what I felt. The returning spring- 
tide of hope and joy rushed through 
my. frame. Ye, who endeavour to 
frame a conception of the feelings of 
a young barrister when his first brief 

reets his eyes,—abandon the task. 
They are not to be portrayed by any 
limner. Six guineas—precursors of 
hundreds more, hid in the prolific 
womb of the future—it was gladness 
even to ecstasy. My slenderness of 
purse had occasioned a long suspen- 
sion of payment to my poor laun- 
dress, she herself struggling with 
the ills of poverty, and a brood of 
little ones. I flew across the square 
of the Inner Temple to her humble 
abode, reckless of the pots of porter 
I overturned in my way, and too 
rapid in my flight to hear the exe- 
crations of those whose equilibrium 
I had unsettled. I threw into her 


lap four of the pieces so auspiciously 
youchsafed to me, feasted upon the 
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gratitude with which she received 
them, and returned to my chambers 
to eat my meal, or rather to feed 
upon the folios of my brief, which I 
soon began to unfold, chinking at 
the same time the two remaining 
guineas, as they discoursed a music 
not the less eloquent to my feelings 
for the pleasing uses to which the 
four cohers had been applied.— 
Treacherous satisfaction! =xias iva, 
In about an hour, a brisk knocking 
announced an apparition I would 
ladly have exorcised into the Red 
Sea. It was the Attorney himeelf, 
to enquire about the brief which his 
clerk had delivered at my chambers, 
instead of the contiguous chambers, 
occupied by a barrister of some 
standing ; but the youth had assured 
me he had been particularly directed 
to my chambers, and though there 
was no name of counsel on the back, 
it being no uncommon omission, I 
was satisfied that it had arrived at its 
right destination. When it was ex- 
lained, however, by my new visitor, 
tT mado what I conceived every re- 
quisite apology, ingenuously avow- 
ing, as I placed the residue in his 
hand, the appropriation of four gui- 
neas, with a promise in a few days 
to repay him the deficiency. “ Settle 
that matter,” rejoined the churlish 
attorney, “ with Mr C——. I shall 
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pay him the two guineas, and refer 
im to you for the rest.” I did not 
quarrel with the proposal, assured, 
that there was not a man of honours 
able feelings or decent manners at 
the English Bar who would think 
harshly of me for an innocent error. 
I was deceived. The English Bar 
contained many such persons, and 
no doubt does at this day. No sooner 
had the attorney left Mr C——, than 
the latter rushed in, and, in no mea- 
sured phrase, began abusing me for 
the “trick” I had played him. The 
word did not suit me, as he himself 
perceived by my instant application 
to the poker, which I intended ma- 
king the arbiter of the dispute, had 
he not sullenly retired. His brutish- 
ness drove me to the expedient of 
pawning the only legacy of my de- 
ceased friend, asilver hunting watch, 
a resource of no mean use in the 
ways and means of one so unencum- 
bered with wealth. 

In itself the incident of the brief 
was insignificant, and so I considered 
it at the time. It proved afterwards 
@ link in the chain of those inauspi- 
cious contiguities, which I call m1- 
Luck. Their sinister influence on 
the fortunes of Gregory Hipkins, 
will not be denied even by those who 
reject his theory. 


Cuap. III. 


So far forth, ye impugners of the 
Hipkinean hypothesis, my conduct 
has not been my fate. Nor, perhaps, 
shall I be found more the accomplice 
of my own evil fortunes in the se- 
quel. By some means hardly worth 
specifying, but chiefly through the 
kindness of one who himself wanted 
the little aid he imparted, I was ena- 
bled to join the Circuit. I arrived at 
Maidstone just as the Bar were sit- 
ting down to dinner, of course taking 
the lower end of the table, as became 
a decorous junior. To my infinite 
astonishment, however, my recep- 
tion was a freezing one. No hand, 
as is usual on such occasions, was 
stretched out to greet me. It was 
clear I had incurred what might be 
called a professional proscription. 
How I had. incurred it was a myste- 
ry. I ate my dinner notwithstanding, 
but no one, I observed, asked me to 


join in a glasg of wine, or addressed 
to me one syllable of discourse. This 
was perplexing, and I remained for 
some minutes in no very enviable 
state of feeling. Yet my own bosom 
knew no ill, and I shrunk not from 
the studied contempt of which I was 
the object. Atlast observing a bar- 
rister, whose looks I did not dislike, 
leaving the room, I followed him, 
trusting to find in him some sympa- 
thy for a young man, who had inno- 
cently fallen under condemnation, 
and besought him to explain the 
mystery. 

“Mr Hipkins, is it possible,” he 
said, “ you should be unapprized of 
our determination after dinner to 
discuss your admissibility to the Cir- 
cuit-table ?” 

“ Admissibility! Is it called in 
question ?” 

“ You will hear soon, It is the 
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awkward affair of a brief intended 
for the gentleman occupying the 
chambers next to your own, and the 
appropriation of the fee to your own 
uses.” 

“ Heavens ! 
theft ?” 

“ Whatever you are accused of, 
your defence will be heard; and if 
you are innocent, you have nothing 
to fear.” 

“Defence! Never will I make 
one,” was my reply. “ He who de- 
fends himself under such an imputa- 
tion, half admits it to be just.” 

The barrister, not entering into my 
refinements, shrugged up his shoul- 
ders, and went his way. I retired 
also, with the twofold resolve to bid 
adieu to Bar and barristers, after I 
had obtained from the person, whose 
inauspicious proximity to my cham- 
bers had brought this persecution on 
my head, a written recantation of 
what he had said to my prejudice; 
it wpm | clear that he must have spo- 
ken of me unfairly and untruly. 
Nor was it long before I obtained, 
in his own hand-writing, the attesta- 
tion I demanded. In strength and 
size he was a Polyphemus, (as to 
manners, the Cyclops would have 
appeared: a preety gentleman by 
his side,) and might have jerked me 
out of his window had he been so 
minded, but he quailed in every 
limb whilst he was writing and sub- 
scribing the document of his shame. 
This I instantly forwarded to the 
senior of the Circuit, by whom I was 
unanimously acquitted, and Mr 
C—— severely stigmatized for his 


Am I accused of 


Cuap. 


From this time things went on 
with me indifferently. Days re- 
volved, bringing on the usual changes 
in their round. The sterility of 
winter was succeeded by the second 
life of spring—but there was no se- - 
cond life to my black coat, which had 
arrived, through successive trans- 
migrations: of colour, at that dingy 
brown which is generally considered 
as its euthanasia. Was I to sink 
without an effort? I should not, in- 
deed, have met with much interrup- 
tion in so doing. The whole world 
was before me, and I might choose 
what hole or corner I liked to die 
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baseness. Indeed, it was pure defe- 
cated malice on his part to throw so 
false a colouring upon an innocent 


mistake. The man died not long 
ago, unhonoured and undistinguish- 
ed in his profession, andneither loved 
nor respected out of it. 

And there is one, the gentlest of 
her kind, and sex, who having taken 
the liberty, which Alexander in- 
dulged to Parmenio, of peeping over 
my shoulder as I was recording this 
passage of my history, asks me in 
the tone of affectionate remonstrance, 
why I did not brave the enquiry 
with the pride and confidence of an 
innocent man? Friend of my later 
days prolonged by your cares—never 
may you know the ragged film out 
of which the world spins its judg- 
ments! Dream on, dear creature, 
the dream that tells you they are 
swayed by justice and virtue. Other 
men, I admit, might have done so, 
and been acquitted, and taken a seat 
at the same board, stunned with con- 
gratulations on all sides from those 
whose hearts yearned to convict him. 
Not so Gregory Hipkins, the Un- 
lucky. His inward, his outward 
pride, the whole bundle of habits 
and opinions that make up his indi- 
viduality—forbade it. He would 
have been an outcast from himself 
—a thousand times worse than exile 
from the whole herd of humanity— 
had he bowed to such a jurisdiction. 
Where moral infamy is the question, 
enquiry is conviction. Infinitely did 
I prefer having it supposed that I 
had done what I was accused of, than 
that I was capable of doing it. 


IV. 


in. Indolence, for penury is natu- 
rally indolent and irresolute, came 
over me, or I might have tried my 
chance in the field of literary labour, 
which was not then overrun, as it is 
now, with half-pay officers and the 
literature of the quarterdeck. Yet 
I shrunk from the hemming and 
hawing of booksellers, editors, and 
critics, and gave up the notion. 

To beguile unpleasant reflections, I 
occasionally heard the debates of the 
House of Commons, which, at that 
unreforming era were really worth 
listening to. Your ears were not 
then shocked with the coarse Lan- 
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castrian burr of tedious delegates 


from the clothing districts. Fox, 
Pitt, Windham, were in the fulness 
of their fame, and the setting glories 
of Burke were still above the hori- 
zon. I observed the reporters plying 
their nightly labours, and under- 
standing that they were not badly 
paid, again I said with Corregio, “I 
too will beareporter.” I coald not, 
it is true, write short-hand, but I 
could rely upon a strong memory, 
having more than once borne away 
an entire speech of one of those great 
men with a truth and fidelity that 
rendered it at once, as a verbal and 
intellectual copy, far superior to the 
reports of the papers. In particu- 
lar, I addressed myself to the pecu- 
liar character of Fox as a speaker, 
having often heard it remarked, that 
it resembled that of Demosthenes. 
I found the parallel, however, erro- 
neous. In appalling or sarcastic in- 
terrogatory, in rapid lightning flashes 
of indignation, withering where it 
fell, there was some analogy. But 
the compression of Demosthenes, 
close and adamantine,—even the 
graces, equally the result of severe, 
perhaps midnight toil, that play over 
his discourses, like the smiles of the 
terrific ocean, rendered his manner 
unlike that of Fox, whose eloquence, 
seemingly impeded by the rapidity 
of his’ conceptions, and like a great 
stream hiding itself among tangled 
thickets, and then re-appearing in 
its full expanse of waters, rushed 
forth like a torrent from his soul. 
In Fox’s reasoning, I thought also 
that I could discover what was too 
evanescent for the commonplace re- 
porter, a refined logic, conducting to 
the most beautiful of moral demon- 
strations. 

Perry, of the Morning Chronicle, 
saw my specimen, and forthwith I 
became a reporter. I did not suc- 
ceed quite so well with Pitt. The 
impression produced by one of his 
speeches on my mind was that of a 
pageant, or a procession of beautiful 
figures, like those which embellish 
the friezes of an ancient temple. 
Every word, by a miraculous collo- 
cation, found its place—yet, as a 
whole, it was too uniform and fin- 
ished, and with too few under parts, 
to sink deeply into the memory, 
which requires frequent contrasts to 
aid it. Ina word, Pitt was the per- 
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fect rhetorician ; whilst Fox, like an 
athlete, threw aside the ornaments of 
rhetoric as so many encumbrances to 
the muscular play of his limbs. It 
was this circumstance that diminish- 
ed the value of my services as a re- 
porter. There was another. I could 
make no hand of the second and third 
rate speakers. If I abridged them, 
they complained of being mutilated. 
If L served them up their own una- 
dulterated nonsense in its primitive 
state, they vowed they were misre- 
presented. It chanced, that in the 
ordinary routine of duty, I had to re- 
port the speech of a member whom 
I could not well hear, and who was 
supporting a certain job with all his 
might and main. Finding the effort 
to follow him painful in the extreme, 
I asked a person who sat next to me, 
if he had collected the substance of 
what he had said. My informant, as 
I afterwards learned, was adverse to 
the job,—and, unfortunately, so im- 
pregnated with the arguments against 
it, that he began instantly to state 
them one after another. I took it 
for granted they were those of the 
inaudible member, whom he per- 
haps might have heard more dis- 
tinctly than I could, from having the 
advantage of quicker organs; and 
with this impression, hastened with 
my report to the office. The next 
morning, the orator figured as a pow- 
erful opponent of the job he had 
supported through thick and thin. I 
was obliged, therefore, to resign my 
post. Such was the sinister result 
of a mere casual proximity to the 
officious gentleman, who so kindly 
led me into the error. 

And now, the demon of contiguity 
seemed disposed to assist me in re- 
pairing the ills he haddone me. At 
a friend’s house, I was seated next 
to his daughter, who was likely, 
on the expected demise of a relative, 
to be possessed of a tolerable for- 
tune. I met her at the same table 
frequently, each time contriving to 
sit next to her. She was what people 
call sensible ; that is, she spoke com- 
mon things on common subjects ;— 
nor did | like her the worse for not 
being crammed with reading. My 


assiduities pleased her, and—we 
were married. 

No mortal man could feel more 
sensitively the transition to a married 
state, than Gregory Hipkins the Un- 








lucky. It was a change, physical and 
moral, of the entire man—a new idio- 
syncracy, as it were, kneaded into 
his own. It brought new connex- 
ions, new habitudes—fathers-in-law 
—brothers-in-law — mothers -in-law. 
It was like a change of tribe to an 
Israelite. I could only see, or think, 
or feel, as they did—enter into their 
squabbles on one side or another, 
for neutrality is an indulgence sel- 
dom permitted. As I said, my wife’s 

roperty was only an expectancy— 
but so little likely to be defeated, 
that my father-in-law gave us, in the 
interim, a scanty stipend to live on. 
Expectation is a fine glittering thing, 
but a most sorry purveyor for imme- 
diate wants. I was in reality a pen- 
sioner upon my wife’s caprices, of 
which, to say the truth, she had no 
scanty assortment. 

I had my cure, however. It was 
to get into the good books of the 
uncle, whose will was in a short time 
to be the cornucopiz to render us 
easy and affluent. We spent much 
of our time at his villa, near London. 
He was a Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
India service, and a bachelor; and 
having scraped together a few lacs 
of rupees, he had returned with a 
sallow complexion, and the reduced 

ortion of liver usually brought 
back to 0, apa by old Indians. It 
was in truth an easy commerce we 
had to carry on; on our part, to hear 
his military adventures, surpassing 
every thing the world of fiction 
or reality had heretofore yielded,— 
on his, to recount them from morn 
to night. A miles gloriosus of this 
description would have been a trea- 
sure to Plautus or Ben Jonson. He 
stood nine hours up to the neck in 
water at the first breach in Seringapa- 
tam—looked tigers full in the face, 
while he sketched their likenesses— 
crossed the Ganges with bullocks 
and e, over a bridge formed 
by the 8 of sleeping alligators— 
oo in cots, with cobra di capellos 


coiled upon his pillow, while scor- 
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pions dropt into his mouth when he 
gave his first yawn in the morning— 
and, on one occasion, haying acci- 
dentally met with a fall, during the 
procession of Juggernaut, lay stretch. 
ed at full length, whilst the chariot, 
followed by myriads of worshippers, 
went over him. In short, it became 
a penance beyond my powers of en« 
durance, to live on terms of ordinary 
complaisance with a liar of such 
magnitude. As often, however, as I 
was about to utter an incredulous 
expression, the conjugal frown of 
Mrs Hipkins rebuked me to silence; 
and sometimes a pinch of the arm, 
with a “ Can’t you be quiet, Gre- 
gory?” was requisite to keep me 
quiet. 

And thus things went on till the 
day of our departure. In the room, 
which, from its containing about a 
cozen volumes, the Colonel called 
his library, I saw on his desk the 
portrait of a ferocious royal. tiger, 
which he had sketched in India, and 
had exhibited to us the evening be- 
fore. He had been giving it, I sup- 
pose, some additional touches, for a 
pencil lay beside it. The proximity 
of the pencil proved my ruin; for 
seeing the words, “ Drawn on the 
spot,” in his own hand at the bottom, 
an irresistible impulse seized me to 
add the additional ones, “ in the ab- 
sence of the tiger.” The interpola- 
tion, at once reflecting on his vera- 
city and his courage, did not meet 
his eye till some days after our de. 
parture. The moment he saw it, he 
was at no loss to discover its author, 
made another will instantly in fa- 
vour of some distant relations, and 
died not long after he made it. At 
this most seasonable juncture, my 
father-in-law, who, though overflow- 
ing with affection for his daughter, 
had possibly, with Shakspeare, a fine 
poetical feeling respecting “ the 
uses of adversity,’ withdrew, on some 
kind parental pretence or other, the 
little stipend he had allowed us. 


Cuap. V. 


In this ebb of our fortunes, Mrs 
Gregory Hipkins found relief in 
amusement, and amusement at the 
play. All the world was about that 
time mad to see the young Roscius, 


an urchin not above four feet high, 
play the heroic characters of Shak- 
speare. He was, however, at the 
height of his fame ;—the universal 
theme of that idiot wonder which, 
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at certain periods, leads the play- 
going part of the public by the nose, 
and fills the theatres to overflowing. 
We succeeded in getting into the pit, 
without any accident worth men- 
tioning, unless it was the loss of a 
valuable shawl from my wife’s 
shoulders, the gift of our dear de- 
parted uncle, who had scaled the 
walls of a zenana, to receive it as a 
ift from the fair hands of a rich 
egum, who was in love with him, 
having first put to death half-a-dozen 
Mussulman guards, who, with naked 
scimitars, opposed his entrance. 

We were not so fortunate in get- 
ting out. The inconvenient vomi- 
tories of a London playhouse are 
proverbial. On this occasion there 
was such a pressure, that Mrs Hip- 
kins found great difficulty in keep- 
ing hold of my arm, and I had to 
endure grumblings of the true con- 
jugal kind without end—* Dear me, 
Gregory, how can you be so stupid 
—Lord, how you pull—Heavens, 
why don’t you come on!” I could 
get on no farther. There had been 
seated next to me a person with a 
wooden leg, which had more than 
once bruised my shins during the 
performance, and, by its accursed 
proximity, was still destined to tor- 
ment me ; for it had fixed itself up- 
on my foot, and kept me immo- 
vable, and in great agony, till the tide 
of human beings passed by, separa- 
ting my wife from me, and carrying 
that gentle creature onwards in its 
vortex. In vain I remonstrated, 
bellowed, swore—he himself could 
not stir, for a contiguous door-post, 
behind which the crowd had jam- 
med him. At length he released me, 
and again feeling the pressure of a 
female arm upon my own, I hobbled 
on, deeming myself not unfortunate 
in having so soon been rejoined by 
Mrs Hipkins. At this moment, a 
pressure of the hand, somewhat ten- 
derer than betokens the second 
post-matrimonial year of couples 
much more tender than Mr and 
Mrs Gregory Hipkins, induced me 
to turn my face towards her. Un- 
speakable horror—one moment for 
the magic pen of Spenser to paint 
me the lineaments of the foulest of 
hags, that ogled, as I bent my head 
beneath a flaunting, tawdry bonnet, 
with a grin that revealed teeth of 
every size, shape, and hue, huddled 


together like gravestones that had 
felt the upheaving of an earthquake 
—and Or aiigtouce of heaven, 
rather of hell—such vapours ag 
were never brushed from the un- 
wholesome fens of Sierra Leone it- 
self—‘* Dear Gregory,’’ she croaked, 
* beloved, have I found you at last?” 
She must have caught my name 
from my wife, as she followed us, on 
our return from the play, into the 

it avenue. “ Dear Gregory”— 

rantic even to madness, I strove to 
shake her off, with efforts almost 
supernatural ; but she clung to me 
as the venomed shirt to Alcides, re- 
newing her unearthly raptures, and 
beseeching me not to desert her, in 
tones, or rather howls, of so un- 
usual a kind, as to invite a crowd of 
linkboys and hackney-coachmen to 
take an interest in the spectacle. 
The philosophy of the moment is 
the best in these cases. “It is a 
poor unhappy maniac,” I said, walke 
ing quietly homewards, and hanging 
down my ears, as Horace did, when 
he vainly strove to shake off the 
friend he met in the Via Sacra of 
Rome. But did my eyes deceive 
me ? No; they did not. 

A few yards onwards, and not 
many from my own residence, I 
could perceive Mrs Gregory Hipe 
kins in close prozimity to a tall Irish 
hussar, who had gat nezt her at the 
play. She was leaning on his arm, 
and listening to his discourse, or 
rather rhodomontade, with much 
earnestness. The proximity of per- 
son, too, was greater than was re- 
quired in the casual escort of a gen- 
tleman to a lady who accidentally 
stood in need of his protection. In 
the meanwhile, the increasing rap- 
tures of the hideous Duessa still 
sticking to my arm, attracted the 
notice of my wife and the hussar, 
who turned back to have their share 
of the diversion. 

“ This poor wretch,” I said to Mrs 
Hipkins, “ is out of her mind. Com- 
mon humanity will not suffer me to 
use violent means of getting rid of 
her.” 

* Oh, Mr Hipkins,” replied my 
amiable spouse, “ your part of the 
piece is well got up. An old at- 
tachment perhaps ”—— 

I relished her irony but little, and 
that of her Hibernian ant still 
less, who, eyeing the ered frag- 
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Had my arm been unfettered by its 
loathsome burden, I should have 
aided his gravitation to the earth by 
an immediate application of my fist 
to the untenanted skull of this most 
impudent of blockheads. But I was 
bent upon effecting my deliverance. 
It was a struggle that lasted three or 
four minutes, during which Mrs Gre- 
gory Hipkins, with her one-eyed 
beau, (I forgot to mention that her 
Apollo was a mutilated statue,) 
walked towards my house with all 
possible composure. Nor was it but 
by the fortunate accident of my per- 
secutor’s stumbling on a broken 
art of the pavement, and thereby 
osing hold of my arm, that I suc- 
ceeded in giving her a push that laid 
her at full length in the mud that 
had collected in the chasm, and 
breaking away from her in the midst 
of mingled moans for the desertion 
of “ her Gregory,” and the ruin of 
her gros de Naples gown, and Brus- 
sels veil. My wife was at the door 
in the act of wishing her Damon 
goodnight; but there was some- 
thing in the mode of wishing it, that 
“ denoted a foregone conclusion.” 
I rushed in—Mrs Hipkins had squat- 
ted herself on a sofa. She sighed, 
as vulgar women do on such occa- 
sions—alas! Gregory Hipkins the 
Unlucky had made some months 
before the pleasant discovery that 


Cuap. 


“Ir is written,’ says the Turk. 
I was still to be the victim of these 
proximities. We were sitting down 
at the public dining-table, when who 
should advance towards my wife, 
and, with the easy assurance of a 
face thrice dipped in the brazen 
stream of the Shannon, take his seat 
next her, but the same Captain Ma- 
honey ? He honoured me with a slight 
token of recognition, and began pour- 
ing his unmeaning volubilities into 
her ear; and really Mrs Gregory 
Hipkins did seriously incline to hear 
them. Next day—several days in 
succession—the same proximity of 
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on my arm, ranted in the truest o 
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** Warm in their ashes live her wonted 
fires. 4 
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his wife was essentially vulgar— 
and genuine thorough-bred vulgari- 
ty is a compound of all that is horrid 
in the female creation—and began a 
series of upbraidings after the truest 
precedents of vulgar women. 

“ Well, Mr Hipkins—you have 
parted on good terms, I trust, with 
your old flame ?” she ejaculated. 

“ And you with yours, I hope, 
madam,” was my reply. 

A sort of peace was patched up. 
It seems that she had met her friend 
Captain Mahoney somewhere be- 
fore, and that the acquaintance was 
renewed by his accidentally sitting 
next to her at the play. The step of 
captain, indeed, was a piece of pro- 
motion she herself gave him, per- 
haps euphonie gratia ; for the fellow 
was only an ensign. 

“ And you know, Gregory, I could 
not decline his arm, when I lost you 
in the crowd; besides, really, he was 
so civil, really.” 

My own story told itself, and Mrs 
Hipkins was, or pretended ta be, 
satisfied. 

Strange incidents bring on strange 
indispositions. Mrs Gregory Hipkins 
became bilious. Cheltenham is the 
only place for bilious people. Her 
whole family, she pleaded, were af- 
flicted with “‘ the bile,” and Chelten- 
ham had cured them, one after the 
other. I had no counter plea but 
the hourly-wasting condition of my 
purse. What is that against an ex- 

edition on which a female sets her 

eart? So behold us inmates of 
Stiles’s boarding-house at Chelten- 
ham. 


VI. 


seat—the same stream of nothings 
absorbing all her faculties; but by 
degrees a closer contiguity of head 
and cheek, and the talk frequently 
subsiding into murmurs. 

I was always inclined to think jea- 
lousy a very foolish species of self- 
tormenting. The woman who makes 
a man jealous is never worth being 
jealous about. But who can control 
bis fate? We were seated at the 
dinner-table as usual—the Captain, 
of course, next to Mrs Hipkins. The 
jangling of a post-chaise was heard 
at the door; and in a few minutes 
bounced into the apartment—accur- 
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sed fatality!—the infernal hag that 
had tormented me to death on the 
night of the play. Seeing the chair 
next my Own unoccupied, toad-like 
she squatted in it with an agility of 
which I did not deem her capable, 
and began a series of embraces—the 
mere recollection of which/brings a 
cold fainting sickness over me even 
at this moment. I brushed them off 
as well as I could; but to stop her 
tongue, whilst it was revelling in the 
maddest hyperboles of fondness, was 
impossible. “ Dear Gregory—be- 
loved Gregory! We meet to part no 
more! Cruel map, to leave me in 
that dirty puddle—my gros de Na- 
ples will never more be fit to wear.” 

All eyes were upon me. A buzz 
went round—* A pleasing recogni- 
tion,” said one. “ He looks con- 
foundedly sheepish,” remarked an- 
other. “ His wife does not seem over- 
pleased,” said a third. “ Wife !? ob- 
served a fourth, with an air of posi- 
tive information, “don’t you see 
that the lady who is just arrived is 
his first wife, who is come to claim 
her husband?” And in this inter- 
pretation, which, merely implying 
that I was guilty of bigamy, recom- 
mended itself by its simplicity, every 
one acquiesced. Nay, | could dis- 
tinctly hear a young barrister at the 
end of the table laying it down to be 
a felony, and quoting the Duchess of 
Kingston’s case to prove that it was 
clergyable. 

My tormentor’s plate being laden 
with meat, I had a short respite 
whilst she devoured it. The farce, 
however, which was so highly 
amusing to every body but myself, 
was soon renewed, end motioning 
Mrs Hipkins to follow me, I endea- 
voured to steal away. But Mrs Hip- 
kins, amiable woman, not wishing 
to increase the uproar, as I supposed, 
stirred not, and the frantic bedlamite 
again clung round me. In vain I 
strove to impress the company with 
the obvious fact, that the woman was 
insane. Probably I might have suc- 
ceeded, had not the unaccountable 
conduct of Mrs Hipkins encouraged 
a theory less favourable to me. Some, 


however, were candid enough to 
admit the insanity—but they be- 
lieved it was my misconduct that 
had occasioned it. 

The hag followed me into the High 
Street, whither I had betaken my- 


‘self as a refuge, and renewed her 


loathsome endearments. At last, 
seeing a mob of ladies and gentle- 
men, as well as a mob of a less refi- 
ned class collecting around us, I 
thought the jest was becoming some- 
what too serious, and called in the 
aid of a constable or two, who, with 
some difficulty, took her into cus- 
tody. Thus the affair would have 
ended, had it been that of any other 
of the myriads that people God’s 
earth—but Gregory Hipkins the Un- 
lucky. The sage tribunal of every 
library, the assembled wisdom of the 
Pump-room, gave it against me. It 
was quite clear that I had married a 
second wife, the first being still li- 
ving, which the young barrister had 
convinced them amounted to bigamy 
—having, moreover, clapped my first 
wife into prison to get rid of her 
evidence. The lawyer thought that 
a magistrate should call on me to 


find bail— others thought that I 
‘ ought not to be at large on any terms 


whatever. 

Conjugal disputes are settled or 
revived at night. I bitterly re- 
proached Mrs Gregory Hipkins. She 
was dreadfully affected by my re- 
proaches—and went to sleep. The 
next morning she rose early to take 
the waters atthe pump-room. Worn 
out by the petty persecutions of the 

receding day, I claimed the privi- 
ege of a protracted slumber. Icould | 
remark, however, that she was a 
considerable time at her toilet— 
and heard, though indistinctly, a con- 
fused noise or rustling, and a stirring 
of band-boxes betokening a packing- 
up. Nor was Ideceived. On going 
down into the breakfast-room, [ 
learned that Mrs Gregory Hipkins 
and Captain Mahoney had departed 
four hours before, seated nezt to 


each other in a post-chaise. 
* * * * 
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AURORA. 
A VISION. DEDICATED TO CHARLES LAMB, 


Ou! not the Rainbow, flushing through the sky, 
While in its span the bright lark singing soars, 
So lifts the Poet’s soul in ecstasy - 
To the blue brink of those ethereal shores, 
As when, absorb’d in worship, he adores 
The innocent spirit of a virgin’s face 
That silently its sweet enchantment pours 
Through his heart's core, then fill’d with trembling rays 
From eyes of dewy light, and locks of clustering grace. 


Aurora! child of Heaven! such eyes are thine; 
And such, when simply braided o’er thy brow— 
That noble brow where Genius, Power divine, 
O’er thy high temples sheds a glorious glow— 
Thy dark hair shadowing that calm front of snow ; 
Or loosen’d from its fillet, floating bright, 
Enamour’d of thy neck, where lilies grow, 
And of thy bosom’s consecrated light, 

Then like the radiant day bedimm’d by gentle night. 


O Nature! Thou of love art prodigal 

Unto thy chosen children; soon as born, 

Thou on their favourite faces dost let fall 

The essential light of heaven’s own inner morn ; 

Rosebuds, whose blissful balm enfolds no thorn, 

Thou bid’st grow on their bosoms, and such tresses 

As by immortal brows in heaven are worn, 

Dishevell’d lustre, under thy caresses ° 
Their glorious foreheads crown that all earth’s eyesight blesses ! 


And thou, Aurora! wert such darling child 
Of Nature; from the still skies at thy birth 
Propitious Planets in conjunction mild 
Diffused a blessing o’er thy life on earth ; 
Upon thine infant features in their mirth 
The moonshine slept; and ere that thou could’st see, 
Or know, or feel the faces round the hearth, 
Where thou wert smiling on thy mother’s knee, 
The whole bright host of heaven in love look’d down on Thee! 


Thy cradle was an Urn of Light! therein, 
While guardian Angels gazed on thy repose, 
Calm without shadow, sweetness without sin, 
Blest in their breath lay that celestial Rose. 
And when the buds their blossoms ’gan disclose 
In dews baptismal, from that holy hour, 
As into morning the dim dawning grows 
Dreamlike beneath the gentle solar power, 
Brighter and brighter wax’d the beauty of the Flower. 


She walks! she speaks! she sings! her eyes discern 
The wonders of this world; her ears are fill’d 
With constant music; and her soul doth learn, 
Day after day with throbs mysterious thrill’d, 
Divinest meanings in the words distill’d 
From loving lips, and lights from loving eyes; 
And from the moment that she first beheld, 
And knew its name in heaven, the Sun uprise, 
The fire within her claim’d alliance with the skies, 

















The radiant child comes bounding like a roe 

From thicket startled, not by hunter’s horn, 

But flapping stock-dove, while the orient glow, 

Bathing her glad cheeks in the hues of morn, 

Dawns through the veil of clustering curls unshorn 

That hang in streamers o’er her ivory breast, 

Qutshone by the white beauty they adorn! 

Till suddenly by some sweet shame opprest, 
Before all gazing eyes she stands in graceful rest, 


Like some still men by the sculptor beh es ig 
Dreaming of Cherub near the throne on high ! 
And now impell’d by some new happy thought, 
Behold again the sportive creature fi 
Birdlike away, as if ’tween earth nts sky 
Onwards she floated on air-woven wings; 
A few hush’d moments hovering silently 
Like lark above her nest, then up with springs 
Like the same lyrist sweet when at heaven’s gate she sings. 


So beautiful her bliss that tears would fall 
Sometimes, in sad forebodings, from love’s eyes 
Fix’d on her face in fear! Heaven might recall, 
Her parents sigh’d to think, back to the skies 
Ere long, to join the Choir of Harmonies, 
A creature too ethereal to endure 
Earth’s cloudy clime, framed for the sanctities 
Of amaranthine bowers, where all is sure, 

And in perpetual youth abide the peaceful Pure. 


But holy apprehensions all gave way 
Before the wealth of life that overspread 
Aurora’s limbs, and like a garment lay 
All over her sweet body, as if shed 
By dewy sleep’s soft hand, down from her head 
To her white feet; and sweeter and more sweet 
She rose, by happy dreams inspirited ; 
Her heart each day with bolder pulse did beat, 
And health was in the glee that stirr’d those twinkling feet. 


To tall slim girlhood grew the graceful child, 
And on the beauteous brink was standing now 
Of womanhood, when mirth, no longer wild, 
Softens to gladness on the maiden's brow, 
Who well her native dignity doth know; 
And grave thoughts mix with gay, within the light 
Of long-lash’d eyes that easily o’erflow 
With tears that blind not sacred Pity’s sight— 
Oh! then the dim stars seem even lovelier than the bright! 


And yet Aurora loved to shower her smiles 

That sometimes into soft-toned laughter grew ; 

Nor was her innocence unskill’d in wiles 

Of nature’s blameless witchcraft ; her eyes threw 

Their lance-like glances dangerous in the dew 

That tipt th’ ethereal weapons darting round, 

And ere the gazer rapt his peril knew, 

For heaven’s light travels faster far than sound, 
His panting heart received th’ immedicable wound. 
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Aye! many a heart, I ween, in secret burn’d 
For her, the Incomparable! where’er her eyes, 
That gave new sunshine to the day, were turn’d, 
At once that spot of earth was paradise; - 

And at one smile of hers, a thousand sighs 
Awoke from hearts that had nor fear nor hope, 
But, as she glided by, such sacrifice 

At such a shrine to pay entranced would stop— 
Immaculate as snow upon the mountain top. 


For of her wondrous beauty had the fame 

Gone forth, and like the power of poetry, 

A spell resided in Aurora’s name. 

All were her worshippers who once did see 

But for a glance that young Divinity, 

Forgotten never more, for like a strain 

Was she, they felt, of heavenly melody 

(Ah me! from bliss oft springeth dismal pain,) 
Too exquisite on earth e’er to be heard again. 


O Few! thrice happy! privileged by Fate 

For hours on hours by her sweet side to dwell, 

A vestal in her white noviciate 

The sacred fire of virtue guarding well ; 

Immured not nunlike in some cheerless cell, 

But ministering joyful in the broad daylight 

Of gracious heaven, within the Citadel 

Of Fife, called Home, where in God’s guardian sight 
From morn till evening prayer that Seraph served aright. 


Leap up, my soul! and in Aurora’s bliss 
Scorn, as thou knowest she doth, thy miseries ; 
See! how the hurrying sunbeams crowd to kiss 
Her face and frame all over! their own skies 
Forgetting for the fragrant heaven that lies 
Around her virgin zone. See! there she stands 
Most beautiful of all the Destinies, 
Who, with one motion of her queenly hands, 
Can waft o’er the wide earth Almighty Love’s commands! 


Yet knew she nought of love or lover’s smart ; 

And if around her eyes a roseate blush 

Did e’er betray the palpitating heart, 

That through those violet veins a gentle gush 

Of pure blood sent careering, such a rush 

Of smiles came to her aid, that all serene 

She in a moment stood amid the hush, 

And raised her downcast eyes with bolder mien, 
Simple as rural nymph, yet stately as a Queen! 


Yes! by the way-side, dress’d by“poverty, 
All dust-besprent her mean apparelling, 
Had she, on low bank sitting, met the eye 
Of Prince or Noble—* What a glorious thing 
In girlhood’s golden light here blossoming,” 
He would have cried, at once enamoured, 
“ Art Thou, who o’er the beauty-laden spring, 
From balmy bosom and resplendent head, 
By suffering unobscured, hast sweeter brightness shed ?” 
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That was a passing dream! Aurora breathed 
Life’s purest ether in domestic bowers ; 
A sister’s hands around her ringlets wreathed, 
From Joy’s own garden cull’d, affection’s flowers ; 
And a wise mother, guardian of her hours 
Waking or sleeping, still was by her side ; 
And thus the gentle fall of sunny showers 
Th’ unfailing fountain of her bliss supplied 

And but for others’ grief the happy maiden sigh’d. 


O Grace! a divine mystery art thou! 
Light, music, motion, softness, all in one ! 
Sometimes in stainless robes of flowing snow 
Encircled mildly with cerulean zone, 
Like a faint rainbow when the rain is gone 
Yet dewy lingerings dim the fragrant air, 
For earthly bowers thou leav’st awhile thy throne 
In the blue sky-hush, and alighting there, 

The still Idea seem’st of Blessing and of Prayer! 


From her pure bed arising, so the morn 
Thought on the kneeler in her holiness ; 
But after orisons, behold her borne 
Away upon the wings of happiness 
Duly to meet again the close caress 
Of kindred near and dear! The glad hours run; 
And glorious is the vision’s loveliness, 
For other raiment Grace hath now put on, 
And out Aurora walks as lustrous as the Sun! 


Bright are her garments, bright and many-hued ; 

Violets and Pinks and Roses all combine 

Their tints Sidonian, and yet all subdued 

By some soft breath, with mellow radiance shine. 

And whose can be that breath, O Grace! but thine? 

Who, at thine own will, tamest th’ ethereal dyes 

Else splendid over much from heaven’s own mine. 

*Tis thou who suit’st the light to soothe all eyes, 
Till colours sink into the soul like Harmonies ! 


Whate’er her slender fingers touch’d, became 
Graceful at once ; if o’er her breathing breast 
She dropt a lucid veil of woven flame, 
Rose-light on lilies, even its radiant rest 
Heaved with new charms; and if upon the crest 
Of her luxuriant hair she placed one gem 
Starlike, that gem more queenly power possess’d 
Over the souls of men, although for them 

It shone not, than the blaze of jewell’d diadem. 


And well Aurora knew the might of flowers, 
Or single, or in wreaths, or garlanded, 
Dropt on her temples, as through sunny showers 
By Spring’s own hand, or over all her head, 
Like Fiora’s then, profusely scattered, 
Or from her fragrant bosom’s warm caress 
Borrowing a sweeter perfume than they shed, 
Or fix’d where sunbeams loved the bloom to kiss 
Within her virgin zone, the very Bower of Bliss! 
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And with the waving grace of quivering plumes 
Ta’en from the desert-bird, or Argus’ eyes, 

*Twas oft her gay delight the garden-blooms 

To overshadow, till their gentler dyes 

Grew dim below those gorgeous canopies, 

Whose tints the still air slightly coloured ; 

And lo! to-night the Bird of Paradise, 

His wings’ full glory lovingly outspread, 

From some celestial clime descends upon her head ! 





Of her own beauty were such fancies born ; 
For by its lustre she was rapt, inspired, 
Although she knew it not, even as the morn, 
Delights unconscious nature ; Genius fired 
At her own eyes’ reflected light, required 
No other Font; and Taste, which is a name 
For the pure Love of Beauty, ne’er desired 
Aught fairer ; while Imagination came 

A spell divine to listen in Aurora’s name, 


So well it seem’d to breathe her character! 
Clear, shining, serene, joyful as the moon 
Spilling her own peace over earth and air 
On May-day eve that almost looks like June, 
With leaves among the buds ; while a low tune, 
And half-composed of echoes, circles round, 
So friendly unto silence that you soon 
In dreams itself inspired forget the sound, 
And feel the heavens and earth in one sweet slumber bound! 


Yet was Aurora’s temper quick and high, 

Oft breaking forth in momentary flashes, 

Like harmless lightnings from a silent sky. 

In unconsuming fire the silken lashes 

Of her proud eyes then glisten’d; but fine dashes 

Of scorn adorn’d her forehead at ene word 

Unlicensed, and the tempest that abashes 

The shameless front, those kindled orbs outpour’d, 
And cut th’ offender down as with a seraph’s sword. 


Ah! how she wept, in penitential tears, 

O’er the small sinnings of forgetfulness 
Committed by her sweet self unawares! 

By her felt greater when by others less; 

Cold look or hasty word to Tenderness 
Sometimes perhaps expecting sympathies 

Not then obedient to some slight distress 

Or trivial joy ; but soon those dewy eyes 

Again look’d full of love, like the relenting skies. 


For Love it was her native element ; 
There only, might her spirit breathing free 
Enjoy its musical being’s sweet concent, 
Or know the depth of its own harmony ; 
Even as the halcyon loves a waveless sea, 
Where it may dip in calm its peaceful flight, 
She loved domestic life’s serenity ; 
And yet no dark disturbances of light 
From their religious faith her fix’d eyes could affright ! 
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Lo! where the mimic nursing mother stands 
Folding a baby to her virgin breast, 
That tries in vain to put its little hands 
Through the white opening to that fragrant nest. 
And now it sinks to sleep. Aurora blest 
To feel its breathings inclines tenderly 
Her gentle head, until her lips are prest 
Softly as light upon each closed eye, 
And sinless Love keeps watch o’er helpless infancy ! 


Then Nature called on Art, for sisters they, 
And said, “ This best Aurora is my own; 
But thou shalt lesson now the lovely May 
In thy fine lore; each gesture and each tone 
Inspired by me thy tempering power shall own, 
Till even in her voice magic new shall dwell; 
And in the dance, and when its flight is flown, 
Thou shall delight of my bright Damosel 
The limbs and frame to steep in thine enchanting spell.” 


Art came at call, and took her by the hand, 
(O fingers fair! how delicately slim! 
Whose thrilling touch might the wide world command !) 
And taught with small ado, each flexile limb 
Along the undulating dance to swim; 
As some fair swan slow-floating with the tide, 
Above its shadow beautifully dim, 
While water seemeth air round its soft glide, 
So moved the peerless maid elate in virgin pride. 


Lo! moving now in many a merry measure, 
Arrayed in gossamery garb of green, 
It well may seem hath come to take her pleasure 
Beneath the moonlight in some forest scene, 
All by her happy self, the Fairy Queen; 
The while her train of fays pursue their sport 
In other glades, quick as the starry sheen 
To earth descending, ready to resort, 
When she her bugle blows, unto the Silvan Court, 


And now her figure to a stately height 
With passionate poetic piety. 
Expands; for all array’d in holy white, 
Aurora seems to lead procession high, 
Unto the house august of Victory, 
Around whose gain a grateful people meet, 
And as mid glad acclaim she passes by, 
With what an air divine that Priestess sweet 
Scattereth triumphal flowers before the Conqueror’s feet ! 


But all at once the magic of her hands 

The stateliest to the simplest stole doth turn ; 

And after a few nymphblike steps, she stands 

As if beside a spring; to fill her urn 

Then stoops ; and from the solitary bourne, 

With vessel balanced in a graceful peace 

By one slight touch upon &er head upborne, 

Homewards she walks, as if the grass were fleece, 
Her steps they are so soft, the loveliest girl in Greece, 
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Fair is the marble, but as cold as fair, 
Too like to death that blank expression seems 
Round the still eyes! Upon the rigid hair 
Though graceful curl or braid, are miss’d the gleams 
Which, in the wild delirium of his dreams, 
The lover kisses, till his breath expires 
Mid the blest glitter of the balmy beams 
Fallen o’er Aurora’s bosom that retires 
Beneath such heavenly veil from all profane desires. 


For she enacteth now the Queen of Love 
The quiver’d Boy caressing in her breast, 
Mid lights and shadows of th’ Idalian Grove ; 
And as in that soft vale the God is prest, 
All through her frame seems thrilling that unrest 
More blissful far than joy’s untroubled trance ; 
Confusion sweet her weakness hath confest ; 
And by a startling contrast to enhance 
The spell that charms all eyes, away in fluttering dance 


Aurora flies! A beauteous Bacchanal 
Tossing her thyrsus, while her arms flung wide 
Invoke beneath the vine-tree’s purple pall, 
Spread o’er their couch the leopard’s speckled pride, 
The God who lies by Ariadne’s side! 
Wild are her eyes, disorder’d are her locks, 
And loosely round her waist the zone is tied, 
And torrent-like, yet graceful still the shocks 
Her frame receives, her dance seems bounding o’er the rocks! 


Most exquisite all her living statuary ! 
What depth of soul her attitudes reveal! 
O sacred sight is sweet simplicity ! 
And Love himself might holier passion feel 
As humbly she doth at an altar kneel, 
Beseeching heaven no blessing to dispense 
(And sorrows hath she none for heaven to heal !) 
To her young spirit void of all offence, 
Save that best gift of all, unblemish’d Innocence ! 


Up took her lily hand the light guitar, 
And laid it ’cross her bosom’s sgarce-seen swell 
So delicate ; then of the Hely War 
She to its tinklings did a story tell, 
In murmurs wild as sea-nymph’s wreathed shell 
By starlight heard round shores of Sicily ; 
And oh! that low deep voice it suited well 
The Ballad singing how a Page did die 
For sake of her dead knight by sea of Galilee. 


Or teaching her sweet lips the Doric tone 

Of Scotia’s daughters, she some simple air 

Breathed o’er the strings in perfect unison, 

Air that of old had many a maiden fair 

Her love to feed or lighten her despair, 

Sung sitting by her flock at evening-fold ; 

Most touching in their kindred chamacter 

Music and tone and words! for they all told 
Of True Love far away, or buried in the mould. 
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Lo! list! she kneeling sings a vesper hymn 
To Mary-Mother mild! her voice is faint 
Yet clear as silver, and her eyes though dim 
Fill’d with the light of tears; there is no taint 
Or on the robes or spirit of the Saint, 
Yet prays she that her sins may be forgiven, 
Contrite in innocence! But no restraint 
Subdues the music now, for she is shriven ; 
And in assurance full the incense mounts to heaven! 





Thus was Aurora beauteous altogether 
In sight of God, of angels, and of men, 
Her life drew round it all the sunny weather 
Of heaven, and she was heaven’s own denizen. 
Had danger threaten’d her, the coward then 
Had leapt for her dear sake into the wave, 
Or pluck’d her from the Lion’s ravening den; 
Yea, hoping against hope her life to save, 
Dreadless gone down to search the blind night of the grave. 


O Earth! who sometimes seem’st to be as beautiful 
As that which is created e’er can be! 
O Virtue, that on earth art oft as dutiful 
As they in heaven call’d angels! when thy knee 
Is bent in prayer, and all that look on thee 
To the meek kneeler give a holier name, 
Religion, or that dear word Piety ; 
A humbler spirit in a purer frame: 
Unto thine altars ne’er than young Aurora came! 


For ere her Spring had put forth all its bleom, 

Half-orphan’d was she, smiling through her tears 

) Upon the widow at her father’s|tomb. 
But Heaven was gracious, and soon brighter years 
Dried up those natural sorrows ; and the spheres 
Through which her fine soul now look’d wide abroad 
O’er heaven and earth, and works of those great peers 
The Poets, with divinest lustre glow’d— 

Aurora was beloved by Light and Music’s God. 





Apollo look’d into her heavenly eyes, 

And they grew brighter in the godhead’s gaze ; 

Like those of Priestess at a sacrifice, 

The large dark orbs did so divinely blaze, 

When her soul fed their light with glorious lays 

Of virgins chaste and virtuous matrons, who 

Misery’s and martyrdom’s most dreadful ways 

In might of passions pure went smiling through— 
The high heroic scenes that Tragic Genius drew. 





Shakspeare transform’d her to that passionate child 
Of the warm South, whose love was like her woe, 
Soul-sickening and life-killing, in its wild 
Distraction on the breast of Romeo; 
Or her chaste being, when he will’d it so, 
To unupbraiding sorrow did subside, 
And she grew Imogen, sole-wandering slow 
Into a cave within the forest wide, 
Where Nature’s Nobles wept to think that she had died 
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The fair Fidele! in their solitude! 
Then waking from that dream, the Lady wore 
That Star’s soft name and nature, that was woo’d, 
And won, and wed, and murder’d by the Moor! 
And soon as that most dreadful dream was o’er, 
She sank into the utter hopelessness 
. Of her whom, like a swan, the waters hore 

Singing away to death! They could no less, 
Since Hamlet’s eyes no more would his Ophelia bless! 





' She saw an old man who was once a king, 
Bearing about his “ grey discrowned head,” 
As if a mad-house sent the rueful thing, 
With ragged body all discoloured 
By rusty miseries in a dungeon bred, 
To fright the darkness of the roaring wood ; 
And looking on the mockery, then fell dead 
The life within her, frozen all her blood, 
For tottering in the storm her own dear father stood. 


Then agonized with unendurable pangs, 
She dropt upon her knees, and seized on his, 
As if Cordelia’s hands would tear the fangs 
Of some wild beast away; and many a kiss, 
That in its piteous ecstasy is bliss, 
Wanders all o’er his body’s miseries, 
And o’er his brows; nor did the mercy miss, 
Deaf to the fury of the pitiless skies, 
The mouth that raved so sad, and old Lear’s nightlike eyes ! 


And while, through ‘Poetry’s inspired page, 

In kindred inspiration thus perused, 

Like shrine-bound saint upon‘ pilgrimage } 

On sad life’s visionary shows she mused, 

Her form t’ennoble Nature not refused, 

Or face still more to beautify, till shone, 

Consummate season! deeply interfused 

With spirit of each sweet month’s benison, 
April, and May, and June, commingled into one! 





Bright must that beauty be that grows not dim 
When rashly placed now by Aurora’s side. 

Dian she look’d in every graceful limb ; 

Her eyes were Juno’s, but without their pride; 
Her zone had Venus envied, and ’twas tied 

By the Three Graces, borrowing each a charm 
From her their duteous service deified; 

Her foot-fall mute, the white wave of her arm, 

That breast, itself so still, yet full of peril and alarm. 





To look on her at once was to be blest! 
The eyes that met hers, nothing else could see 
In this wide world; for in their lucid rest 
Heaven lay with all its holiest imagery ; 
Ideas fair, pure feelings, fancies high, 
And, softening all, a virgin sentiment 
Of the great worth of spotless chastity, 
Within that lustrous region were y-blent— 
And was it not, thus deck’d, a glorious firmament ? 
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That she a radiant creature was to view, 

And that all eyes that look’d on her admired 

Well in her happiness Aurora knew ; 

For when she walk’d into the woods, retired 

From human gaze, by sight of her inspired 

Broke forth in song the gratulating grove; 

And springing on her path the flowers desired 

That through their fragrance her dear feet would move, 
That with the blue skies they might breathe on her their love! 
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And Heaven forbid those urns of light be blind 
To their own beauty, spilling o’er the brim 
From the soul moonshine, sunlight from the mind, 
With joy now lustrous, now with pity dim, 
As Poetry might paint the Seraphim if 
Let them gaze on themselves, in glass or brook, 
And while that dewy voice breathes forth a hymn 
Of thanksgiving from Memory’s holy book, 

Then be thy spirit blest by its own angel look! 


Thus in the Garden or the Wilderness, 
Where many a pretty floweret springs to light, 
One lovelier than the rest our eyes will bless 
Conspicuous o’er them all, like planet bright 
Amid the paler stars; some lily white 
As Innocence own self, on whose soft leaves 
Dewdrops like tears, sunbeams like smiles unite, 
Yet still a something sad that gently grieves, 
As if Morn claim’d the flower that by heaven’s right was Eve’s ! 


Dreaming of thee, I dream of all fair things 
That lead a life of innocence and love ; 
In sunshine glancing on her silver wings 
Through the pure ether an untroubled Dove, 
Towards her still nest in the lonely grove! 
The heavens preserve her plumage from all wrong, 
Man’s snare below, the cruel hawk above, 
Soft is her bosom, but her wings are strong, 
Hark! far within the wood her low, deep, murmuring song! 


Or shall my fancy picture forth a Fawn 

All by her sweet self in a forest-glade, 

Wherein the first faint flushes of the dawn 

Just light enough to shew her eyes have made, 

That, forge and soft, serenely through the shade 

Burn but for my delight! All unaware 

Of footsteps near the hush where she is laid, _ 

From her green dew-bed steals the creature fair, 
Crops the wild-flowers in play, and drinks the balmy air. 


Star of my soul! a crowd of images 

Come hurrying on me from earth, air, and sea; 

For all in Nature that most beauteous is, 

Appears a type or shadow, Sweet! of Thee! 

But let them vanish all; and on my knee 

While I do gaze on what might even suffice, 

Were there for us no immortality, 

For promised Heaven—Thy bosom’s Paradise— 
My song I humbly lay before thy gracious eyes. 

APOLLODORUS. 
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In our younger days we were 
more famous for our pedestrian than 
for our equestrian feats; liker Pollux 
than Castor. Yet were we no mean 
horseman ; riding upwards of thir- 
teen stone, we seldom mounted the 
silk jacket, yet we have won matches 
—and eyewitnesses are yet alive of 
our victory over old Q——, on the 
last occasion he ever went to scale— 
after as pretty a run home—so said 
the best judges—as was ever seen at 
Newmarket. Had you beheld usa 
half-century ago in a steeple-chase, 
you would have sworn we were 
either the Gentleman in Black, or 
about to enter the Church. Then 
we used to stick close to the tail of 
the pack, to prevent raw, rash lads 
from riding over the hounds—and 
what a tale could we tell of the day 
thou didst die—thou grey, musty, 
moth-eaten Fox-face! now almost 
mouidered away on the wall—there 
—below the antlers of the Deer- 
king of Braemar, who, as the lead 
struck his heart, leaped twenty feet 
up in the air, before his fall was 

roclaimed by all the echoes of the 
orest. We hear them now in:the 
silence of the wilderness. 
but mournful to the soul is the 
memory of joys that are past, saith 
old Ossian—and from the cavern of 
old North’s breast issueth solemnly 
the same oracular response! For 
many a joyous crew—are they not 
ghosts! 

Gout and rheumatism were ours 
—we sold our stud, and took to cobs. 
In the field aur c&SAR AUT NULLUS 
had been our motto—and when no 
more able to ride up to it—in a 
wise spirit we were contented with 
the high-ways and by-ways—and 
Flying Kit, ere he had passed his 
grand climacteric—sic transit gloria 
mundi—became celebrated for his 
jog-trot. 

hus for many years we pur- 
chased nothing above fourteen hands 
and an inch—and that of course be- 
came the standard of the universal 
horse-flesh in the country—nobody 
aggre 3 of riding the high horse in 
the neighbourhood of Christopher 
North. If at any time any thing was 
sent to us by a friend above that 
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mark, it was understood the gift 
might be returned without offence— 
though, to spare the giver mortifica- 
tion, we used to ride the animal for 
a few days, that the circumstance 
might be mentioned when he was 
sent to market; nor need we say that 
a word in our hand-writing to that 
effect entitled the laying on of ten 
pounds in the twenty on his price. 
We had an innate inclination to- 
wards iron-greys—on that was in- 
grafted an acquired taste for hog- 
manes—and on that again was super- 
induced a desire for crop-ears—till 
erelong all these qualifications were 
esteemed essential to the character 
of a roadster, and within a circle of 
a hundred miles, you met with none 
but iron-grey, hog-maned, crop’d- 
eared, fourteen- hand-and-an- inch 
cobs—even in carts, shandrydans, 
gigs, post-chaises, and coaches—nay, 
the mail. 

But though our usual pace was 
the jog-trot, think not that we did 
not occasionally employ the trot par 
excellence—and eke the walk. No 
cob would have been suffered stand- 
ing-room for a single day in our six- 
stalled stable who could not walk 
five miles an hour, and trot fourteen ; 
and ’twas a spectacle good for sore 
eyes, all the six slap-banging it at 
that rate, while a sheet might have 
covered them, each bowled along by 
his own light lad, by way of air and 
exercise, when the road was dusty 
a rattling whirlwind that startled the 
birds in the green summer-woods, 
For almost all the low roads in our 
county were silvan—those along the 
mountains treeless altogether, and 
shaded here and there by superin- 
cumbent cliffs. 

At the first big drop of blue ruin 
from a thunder-cloud—so well had 
they all come to know their master’s 
ailment, that it mattered not which 
of the six he bestrode—our friend 
below us, laying back the stools of 
his ears, and putting out his nose 
with a shake of his head, while his 
hog-mane bristled electric in the 
gloomy light, in ten yards was 
at the top of his speed, up-hill 
down-dale—without regard to turn- 
pikes, all paid for at so much per 
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annum—while children ceased their 
play before cottage-doors, and boys 
on school-house greens clapped their 
hands, and waved their caps, to the 
thrice-repeated cry of “ There he 
goes! Hurra for old Christopher 
North.” For even then we had an 
old look—it was so gash—though 
hovering but on three-score—and 
our hair, it too was of the iron-grey 
—“ but more through toil than age”’ 
—nothing grizzling the knowledge- 
box so surely, though slowly, as 
the ceaseless clink-clank of that mys- 
terious machinery—with its wheels 
within wheels—instinct with spirit 
—the Brain. Oh! if it would butlie 
still—for one dayin the seven—in 
Sabbath rest! Then too might that 
other perpetual miracle and mobile 
—the Heart—hush its tumult—and 
mortal man might know the nature 
as well as the name of peace! 
Among the many equine gifts made 
us, in those days, by our friends on 
mainland and isle, was one of great 
powers and extraordinary genius, 
whom, for sake of the giver, we va- 
lued above all the rest—and whom 
we christened by the euphonious 
name of his birth-place among the 
waves—Colonsay. A cob let us call 
him, though he was not a cob—for 
he shewed blood of a higher, a Nep- 
tunian strain; an iron-grey let us 
call him, though he was not an iron- 
grey—for his shoulders, and flanks, 
andrump, were dappled even as if he 
had been a cioud-steed of the Isle 
of Sky; a hog-mane let us call him, 
though he was not a hog-mane, for 
wild above rule or art, that high- 
ridged arch disdained the shears, 
and in spite of them shewed at once 
in picturesque union boarish bristle 
and leonine hair; a crop-ear let us 
call him, though he was not a crop- 
ear, for over one only of those or- 
gans had the aurist achieved an im- 
perfect triumph, while the other, un- 
shorn of all its beams, was indeed a 
flapper, so that had you seen or 
heard it in the obscure twilight, you 
would have crouched before the 
coming of anelephant. His precise 
height is not known on earth even 
unto this day, for he abhorred being 
measured, and after the style in 
which he repelled various artful at- 
tempts to take his altitude by timber 
or tape, no man who valued his life 
at a tester would, with any such fe- 


lonious intent, have laid hand on his 

e8hquider. Loaking at him, you could 
not help thinking of the days “ when 
wild ’mid rocks the noble savage 
ran;” while you felt the idea of 
breaking him to be as impracticable 
as impious—such specimen seemed 
lhe, as he stood before you, of stub- 
bornness and freedom—while in his 
eye was concentrated the stern light 
of an indomitable self-will amouut- 
ing to the sublime. 

To give even aslight sketch of the 
character of Colonsay would far 
transcend the powers of the pen now 
employed on these pages—for than 
Pope’s Duke Wharton he was a more 
incomprehensible antithesis. Attimes 
the summer cloud not more calm 
than he—the summer cloud, moving 
with one equable motion, all by 
itself, high up along a level line that 
is invisible to the half-shut eyes of 
the poet lying on his back, miles be- 
low among earth-flowers, till the hea- 
venly creature, surely life-imbued, 
hath passed from horizon to horizon, 
away like a dubious dream! Then 
all at once—we are now speaking of 
Colonsay—off like a storm-tost va- 
pour along the cliffs, capriciously 
careering across cataracted chasms, 
and ‘then, whew! whirling in a mo- 
ment over the mountain tops! With 
no kind of confidence could you— 
if sober—count upon him for half a 
mile. Yet we have known him keep 
the not noiseless tenor of his way, 
at the jog-trot, for many miles, as if 
to beguile you into a belief tbat all 
danger of your losing your seat was 
over for that day, and that true wis- 
dom, dismissing present fears, might 
be forming schemes for the safety of 
to-morrow’s ride. Yet, ere sunset, 
pride had its fall. Pretending to 
hear something a-rustle in the hedge, 
or something a-crawl in the ditch, 
or something a-flow across the road 
below the stones, with a multitudi- 
nous stamp, and a multifarious start, 
as if he had been transformed froma 
quadruped at the most, into a centi- 
pede at the very least, he has wheel-. 
ed round on a most perilous pivot, 
within his own length, and with the 
bit in his teeth, off due east, at that 
nameless pace far beyond the gal- 
lop, at which a mile-long avenue of 
trees seems one green flash of light- 
ning, and space and time annihilated! 
You have lost your stirrups and 
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your wits—yet instinct takes the 
lace of reason—and more than 
emi-corpsed, wholly incorporated 
and entirely absorbed in the mane 
—the hair and bristle of the boar- 
mane-leonine—you become part and 
arcel of the very cause of your own 
Sales hurried beyond the bounds 
of this visible diurnal sphere—and 
exist but in an obscure idea of an 
impersonation of an ultra-marine mo- 
tion, which, in the miserable penury 
of artificial language, men are neces- 
sitated to call a gallop. 

An absent man is a more disgust- 
ing, but not so dangerous an animal, 
as an absent horse. Now, of all the 
horses we ever knew, the most ab- 
sent was Colonsay. Into what pro- 
found reveries have we not seen him 
fall—while “ his drooped head sunk 
 napcnad low,” till his long upper- 
ip almost touched the road, as if he 
had been about to browze on dust or 
dirt, yet nothing was farther from 
his mind than any such intention— 
for his eyes were shut—and there 
he was jog-trotting in the sunshine 
sound asleep! We knew better than 
to ride him with spurs—and he 
knew better than to care for the 
cuddy-heels of a gouty sexagenarian. 
His dappled coat was sleek and 
bright as if burnished with Day and 
Martin’s patent greying—had those 
great practical chemists then flou- 
rished, and confined their genius 
exclusively to the elucidation of 
that colour. But his hide was hard 
as that of a rhinoceros, and callous 
to a whip that would have cut a 
Cockney to the liver. The leather 
was never tanned that could have 
established a raw on those hips. Ply 
the thong till your right hand hung 
idle as if palsied by your side—the 
pace was the same—and milestone 
after milestone shewed their nume- 
rals, each at the appointed second. 
But “a change came o’er the spirit 
of his dream”—and from imagining 
himself drawing peats along a flat 
in Dream-land, he all at once fell 
into the delusion that he was let 
loose from his day’s darg into the 
pleasant meadows of Idlesse, and up 
with his heels ina style of funking 
more splendid in design and finished 
in execution than apy exhibition of 
the kind it has ever been our lot to 
see out of Stony Arabia. The dis- 
covery soon made by him that we 
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were on his back, abated nothing of 
his vagaries, but, on the contrary, 
only made them more vehement; 
while on such occasions—and they 
were not unfrequent—nor can we 
account for the phenomenon on any 
other theory than the one we have 
now propounded—his neighing out- 
did that of his own sire—a terrific 
mixture of snuffing, snorting, blow- 
ing, squeaking, grunting, groaning, 
roaring, bellowing, shrieking and 
yelling, that indeed “ gave the world 
assurance of a horse,” and murdered 
silence—for the echoes dared not 
answer—nor, indeed, could they be 
expected to understand—or if they 
understood—to speak a language so 
portentously preternatural, and be- 
yond the powers of utterance— 
though great~of blind cliff or wide- 
mouthed cavern. 

He was a miraculous jumper—of 
wooden gates and stone-walls. He 
cleared six feet like winking; and 
as to paling, or hedges, or any thing 
of that sort, he pressed upon them 
in a sidelong sort of way peculiar to 
himself, now with shoulder and now 
with rump, and then butting with his 
bull-like forehead, marched through 
the breach as coolly as a Gurwood 
or a Mackie at the head of a for- 
lorn-hope at Ciudad Rodrigo or 
Badajos. To a ha-ha he cried 
“ ha—ha!” and up or down in red- 
deer fashion—through clover-field 
or flowering shrubbery—all one to 
Colonsay. In a four-acre pasture, 
twenty men, halter in hand, might 
in vain combine to catch him; and 
as for the old stale trick that rarely 
fails to entrap the rest of his race— 
corn tossed a la tambourine—he 
would give his forelock a_ shake, 
and, wheeling right shoulder for- 
wards, break through the cordon 
like a clap of thunder. Now all this 
was very excusable—nay, perhaps 

raiseworthy—while he was bare- 

acked and unbestridden ; but if, on 
passing an enclosure of an inviting 
aspect, whether of grass or oats, he 
chose to be either gluttonously or 
epicurishly inclined, the accident of 
your being on the saddle,and on your 
way along the high-road to town or 
village where you had business to 
transact, or to pay a visit, was then 
a trifle with him unworthy of a 
moment’s consideration ; and then, 
without a moment’s warning, he 
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either jum like a cat over the 
wall, with his heels pushing down a 
few yards of coping, or if a good, 
stout, thickset thorn-hedge stood in 
the way of the gratification of his 
appetite, he demolished it in like 


“ manner as we had seen him demo- 


lish a hundred, and bore us through 
the enemies’ bayonets across the 
counterscarp, over the glacis, up to 
the crest of the position where per- 
haps a tree stood by way of stand- 
ard, and then setting himself to 
serious eating, no man could have 
pulled his nose from the ground, 
under a Briareus. 

Such conduct was at least intelli- 
gible; but that is more than we 
could ever bring ourselves to think 
of some of his other acts—such, for 
example, as changing his mind, 
without any assignable reason, when 
to all appearance jog-trotting along, 
perfectly well pleased with his jour- 
ney, and by means of an easyroundish 
turn, without any bustle or symptom 
of impatience whatever, changing 
his direction, and with imperturbable 
gravity mildly taking us home again, 
as if we were of our own accord 
jog ing back for our purse or pocket- 

ook. Such must have been one of 
the many suppositions at many times 
ventured upon by roadside stone- 
breakers, once more bowing their 
heads to us, so soon after our decli- 
nation behind the hill unexpectedly 
reappearing with our face to the 
orient. The servants began to sus- 
pect that these returns were made 
purposely by us that we might catch 
them caterwauling; and the house- 
keeper herself, we thought, some- 
times looked sulky when our hem 
brought her to the door; but on di- 
vulging to her the secret, we were 
restored to our former place in her 
esteem. The lintel of the stable- 
door was rather low, and on two oc- 
casions our friend walked into his 
stall with us lying extended on his 
back, with our hatless head over his 
neck, the only position in which we 
could have evited death—a knee-pan 
each time looking blue on its escape 
from dislocation. Yet no sooner 
was the seemingly stable-sick steed 
tied up in his stall, but with a Jack- 
Shepherd touch, he jerked his head 
out of the collar, and jumping over 
an old cairn-looking wall, began 


chasing the cows, ever and anon 
turning up his lip in the air as if he 
were laughing at the lumbering gait 
of the great, big, fat, unwieldy ani- 
mals straddling out of his way, with 
their swollen udders, while the Dam- 
sel of the Dairy flew shouting and 
waving her apron to the rescue, 
fearing that the hoped-for quey-calf 
of the teeming Alderney might, in 
her mother’s fright, be untimeous! 
born—nor hesitating to aver that it 
was manifestly that wicked Colon- 
say’s intent to bring about such 
lamentable catastrophe. But we 
are assured that he had no idea 
of Madame Francaise being “ as la- 
dies wish to be who love their 
lords ;” for though the most incom- 
prehensible of God’s creatures, poor 
Colonsay had not an atom of cruelty 
in his whole composition; and, ex- 
cept when he took it for a clegg, 
would not have hurt a fly. 

His strength was even more sur- 
rising than hisagility, and we should 
ave had no fears for the result in 

backing him for five pulls at an oak 
root, against a First-prize Suffolk 
Punch. True that his nerves were 
delicate, like those of almost all othér 
people of genius; but the nervous 
system, a subject, by the by, that 
seems less and less understood every 
day, is one thing, and the muscular 
system another—and the osseous sys- 
tem is a third, and sinews are a 
fourth ; in these three he excelled all 
mare-born, and was in good truth 
the Nac or tne Ace. If you had 
but seen him in the plough! Single 
on the stiffest soil, with his nose al- 
most touching his counter, and his 
mighty forehand working far more 
magnificently than any steam-engine, 
for there you saw power and heard 
it not, how he tore his unimpeded 
progress through the glebe fast 
falling over in six-inch deep fur- 
rows, over which Ceres rejoiced to 
see the sheeted sower, careless of 
rooks, scatter golden in the sunshine 
the glancing seed! Then behind his 
heels how hopped the harrows! Clods 
were soon turned to tufts, and tufts 
triturated into soil, and soil so pul- 
verized, that the whole four-and- 
twenty acres, so laid down, smiled 
smooth as a garden, and might have 
been sown with flowers! Ploughing 
and harrowing may truly be said to 
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have been his darling amusements— 
illustrations of “labor ipse voluptas.” 
So engaged, he played his capricious 
pranks no more—he was an agri- 
culturist indeed—for one look of 
Colonsay at that work, it would have 
been well worth the while of the 
ghost of Triptolemus to have be- 
seeched Pluto for an hour’s furlough 
on earth—but sorely he would have 
wept after such sight to return to the 
uatilled world of shadows. 

But he was dangerous—very—ino 
a gig. On one occasion, “ under 
the opening eye-lids of the morn” — 
we remember it as if it had been 
yesterday—-just as a sleepy man in 
a yellow shirt and a red night-cap 
was fumbling at the lock—impatient 
of the dilatory nudity, Colonsay, care- 
less or forgetful of the gig behind 
him, towering higher than the toll- 
house, rising up like the most potent 
of his progenitors, prepared himself 
for a standing-leap, and cleared the 
pike at a spang! Many truths, says 
Aristotle, are more incredible than 
fictions, and this one may be brought 
to the illustration of his Poetick. 
We carried away none of our tackle 
—not a strap started—not a buckle 
lost its tongue. The wheels—though 
great spokesmen —said nothing; 
—and the body of the gig “ on itg 
smooth axle spinning slept” without 
being awakened—yet ‘twas no gla- 
mour gate—a real red six-barred 
two-posted heart-of-ouk gate, that 
the week before had turned a run- 
away post-chay into the lake, and 
shivered—in neither case without 
some loss of life—a delirious shan- 
drydan into atoms! 

We think wesee him now—and our- 
SELVES on his back—a green branch 
waving on his head, to keep the buz- 
zers from settling round his eyes— 
our head bare then but the beaver 
—now shadowed with undying lau- 
rels. That we should have persisted 
for years in riding the animal, of 
whose character we have now given 
you a very few traits, must seem to 
all who do not know him and us, 
very like infatuation ; but we are not 
ashamed to confess, that there had 
grown up between us a strong mu- 
tual attachment, under the secret, 
and, perhaps, at the time by both 
parties unsuspected influence of 
similarity of sentiment and opinion 
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and conduct on most of the great af- 


fairs of life. To illustrate this con- 
geniality would require more time 
and space than we can now afford— 
suffice it to say for the present, in 
half a sentence, Christopher and 
Colonsay dearly loved—each his own 
wild will and his own wild way; 
and though in following them out, 
they were often found to run coun- 
ter, yet we generally were at one in 
the end. Rough-shod, we should 
not have feared to ride him across 
the Frozen Ocean—shoeless, in spite 
of the simoom through the Sandy De- 
sert. Where there was danger, man 
and horse were a Centaur. Bear 
witness, with a voice muttering 
through vapours, ye cliffs of Scafell! 
In your sunless depths, O Bowscale 
Tarn, have not the two Undying Fish 
seen our heads reflected at noon- 
day among the pallid images of the 
stars ? 

Aye, when he chose he was, in good 
truth, the deviltugo! Then the instant 
he saw the horn of a side-saddle 
he wasas gentleas alamb. Soon as 
the blue gleam of that riding habit 
met his eye, he whinnied softly asa 
silly foal, and sunk on his knees on 
the turf, to let the loveliest lady in 
the land ascend her throne like a 
queen, and then changed by joy into 
one of the bright coursers of the Sun, 
away bore he at a celestial canter 
that Light Divine, more beautiful than 
Aurora cloud-carried through the 
gates of the dawua—“ a new sun risen 
on midday.” O God of heaven! 
how black—deep— insatiate — the 
maw of the ever-hungry Grave! 

But we come now to our Recollec- 
tions of the Trotting- match, whereof 
all England rang from side to side 
—and shall not , Hine you long by an 
account of the circumstances under 
which it was made, though of them 
we must say something, and likewise 
something of our celebrated anta- 
gonists. 

Sam Sitwell was well known in 
his day as one of the best in all Eng- 
land. He had long had it all his 
own way in the South, but com- 
ing on the wrong side of Kendal, 
he found we were too far North 
for him, and caught a Tartar. His 
favourite prad too was a grey, a 
mare, standing fifteen hands and a 
half, and the story ran she had done 
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seventeen miles in the hour, with 
some minutes to spare, though she 
was rather arum one to look at, and 
some said a roarer. The day we 
made the match she seemed some- 
what sweaty, and by no means cos- 
tive; but we had afterwards reason 
to suspect that such symptoms were 
all gammon and spinnage. We were 
badgered into it on a Saturday, and 
the affair was to come off on the 
following Wednesday—so there was 
little time for training—nine miles 


out and in from the 9th to the 18th - 


mile-stone on the road from Kendal 
to Keswick. The bet between us 
and Sam was a mere hundred gold 
guineas, and we had plenty of offers 
of two to one from other quarters 
that Colonsay did not accomplish 
the distance within the hour—but we 
despise by - bets, and never suffer 
our skill to be diverted from 
the main-chance. That Colonsay 
would do the distance in less time 
than the Shuffler—for that was the 
name of the -‘mare—we did not 
doubt; but whether he was to do the 
distance in an hour or in half-a-do- 
zen of hours, a day or a week, would 
depend, we knew, on the Book of Ac- 
cidents, which we had often found 
to contain many chapters. 

Sam Sitwell, though not a sin- 
gular, was certainly rather a suspi- 
cious character, and there used to 
be many such about the Lakes. Be- 
ing of the sect of the Gnostics, he 
seldom lost a bet, and never paid 
one; and as he was a better by pro- 
fession, he lived on the spoil of sim- 
pletons. There was nothing—Sam 
said—like buying every thing for 
ready money—and he had almost 
every thing to sell—nor was he very 
particular about a license ; but hor- 
ses and carriages—some real, and 
most imaginary — constituted his 
chief stock in trade, with a few 
bona fide tenth-hand piano-fortes, 
a fiftieth-hand spinnet, and a couple 
of indisputable hurdy-gurdies that 
had made the tour of Europe. Sit- 
well and we were good friends 
enough, for he was really, after all, 
no such very unpleasant fellow— 
was uncommonly handsome—which 
is not a little in a man’s favour as 

-the world wags—nay, had even an 
air distingué—was never quarrelsome 
in our company—for which there 
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might be good reasons—and though 
his talk was about cattle, it was 
never coarse. Indeed, in that respect 
Mr Sitwell was a gentleman. 

As soon as it was disseminated 
over the country, that we were to 
trot him for a hundred, the popula- 
tion was most anxious to know—on 
which Cob? And when Colonsay 
was announced, such was the burst 
of national enthusiasm, that we be- 
lieve he would have been elected, 
had the choice of a champion out of 
the Six been decided by universal 
suffrage. In his powers the North 
of England reposed the most un- 
quaking confidence—on the question 
of the direction of those powers, the 
North of England was abroad. His 
eccentricities he had taken no care 
to conceal; but many of them had 
been most erroneously attributed to 
his master. Rumour, with her hun- 
dred tongues, had, however, on the 
whole, done justice to his hundred 
exploits, though they, it was uni- 
versally believed, were but inade- 
quate exponents of his powers; 
while his powers, though gloriously 
expanded, appeared but to give in- 
timation of his capacities—of which 
numbers without number number- 
less—such was the not unorthodox 
eredd of the Three Counties—were 
feld to be folded up for future 
achievement and astonishment, with- 
in the compactest bulk in which 
horse had ever appeared on earth in 
quadrupedal incarnation. 

He had beenrather complaining for 
a fortnight past—and Betty Hawk- 
rigg,the mostscientific veterinary sur- 
geon in the three northern counties, 
had within that time given him some 
powerful balls for what she learned- 
ly called the mully-grubs. But on the 
Tuesday morning he was gay as a lark 
—* and as we looked there seemed 
a fire about his eyes.” All that day 
Will Ritson—unknown to us—had 
kept absolutely cramming him with 
corn, which, considering that he had 
been taken off grass on the Saturday 
evening, was more kind than consi- 
derate; and on entering the stable 
to see his bed made for the night, 
you may, with a lively imaginatien 
form some faint idea of our horror 
and astonishment as we beheld 
Colonsay, with his nose in a bucket, 
licking up the remains of a hot mess 
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of materials, many of them to us ano- 
nymous, or worse than anonymous, 
which, at the commencement of his 
meal, had, we were credibly in- 
fermed by a bystander, overflowed 
the vessel of administration. His 
sides were swollen as if they were 
at the bursting, and the expres- 
sion of his countenance was deci- 
dedly apoplectic. We did not. see 
how we could much mend the mat- 
ter by knocking down our train- 
ing-groom; and the question was, 
were we to give the patient who 
to-morrow was to be the agent, a 
purge or an emetic. As there was no 
time to be lost—the start was to be 
at six—the former seemed the pre- 
ferable plan; but was it practicable ? 
No. No mixture could so move the 
iron stomach of Colonsay; and 
though it was admitted on all hands, 
that no drastic would much weaken 
him, yet twas judged prudent, un- 
der all the circumstances, not to dis- 
turb his bowels, and to leave nature 
to herself to get rid, before morning, 
in her own quiet way, of some por- 
tion at least of that ill-timed reple- 
tion. That this resolution was a wise 
one we soon found—for Ritson, by 
way of comforting us, and justifying 
himself, informed us with a knowing 
smile, that he knew what he was 
about better than to give a horse a 
mash the night before a trotting- 
match for a hundred guineas, with- 
out putting into it as much doctor's 
stuff as would clear him out, by peep 
of day, as clean as a whistle. With 
this cheering assurance we went to 
bed, leaving orders that we should 
be called at five. 

Our dreams were disturbed, and 
even monstrous. Now we were 
mounted on a serpent, that in mazy 
error strove to insinuate its giant 
bulk through a thicket, in pursuit of 
another reptile ridden by a wretch 
in scarlet, but was unable to progress 
after that amphisbeena dire, because 
of a huge knotin its belly, formed by 
an undigested goat, which it had 
swallowed, horns and all, the pro- 
truding points threatening to pierce 
the distension of its speckled skin, 
and one of them absolutely piercing 
it—and then a horrid gush of garb- 
age and blood. Then we seemed to 
be——but, thank heaven, our night- 
mare was scared from our convulsed 
vehicle by the thunder of a charge 
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of cavalry circling she house—and 
leaping from the blankets to the 
window, we had a glimpse of Colon- 
say, at the head of our Five Iron- 
greys, as the living whirlwind was 
passing by, while the edifice shook 
from turret to foundation-stone— 
and then all again was still in the 
morning calm. Was this too a 
dream ? The dewdrops, as they lay 
on the roses clustering round our 
latticed window, had that undisturb- 
ing and soul-satisfying beauty that 
belongs to the real world of lite. So 
we huddled on our breeches, and 
out into the morning, without our 
braces, to penetrate into the heart 
of the mystery, and ascertain if this 
were indeed the flesh and blood and 
bone Colonsay, or a grey phantom 
dappled by the dawn, to cheat imagi- 
nation’s eyes. It was the veritable and 
invincible Colonsay, who, somewhat 
blown, but very far from bursting, 
came galloping to us “on the front,” 
He had let himself out of the un- 
locked stable, by lifting up the latch 
—more majorum—with that long up-= 
per lip of his, lithe as a proboscis, 
and as if prescient of the coming 
exploit that was casting its shadow 
before, had been taking his gallop 
with the squad to put himself into 
wind, and was now fit to trot against 
the steed that carried the old woman 
of Berkely, with a personage before 
her who at present shall be strictly 
anonymous, even though the goal 
were to have been in that piace 
which nor poet nor preacher ever 
mentions before ears polite. We took 
him like Time by the forelock, and led 
him with outstretched neck to his 
stall, looking like a winner. 

There is no treatise on training 
either of man or horse worth a dram. 
For our own parts we never ran a 
match on an empty stomach—and 
we never were so near being beatin 
our lives as in a four-mile race on 
Knavesmire by a Yorkshire clod- 
hopper, who an hour before starting 
had breakfasted, as was his wont, on 
beans and bacon, and half-a-gallon of 
butter-milk. Ourselves alone, who 
heard it walloping and rumbling be- 
hind us, can conceive the nature of 
the noise in his stomach, ou making 
play. Belshazzar, fools and knaves 
say, lost his race t’other month, by 
having been given a pail of water. 
Stuff! Had it been in him to win, 
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he ~~ have emptied a trough, and 


then dined upon the stakes. Here 
was Colonsay—three days only off 
grass that tickled his belly—allowed, 
we verily believe, during the Three 
Days in which a revolution was car- 
ried into effect in his metropolis, by 
Ritson to feed ad libitum out of the 
corn-chest—the lid having been 
taken off its hinges—mashed and 
physicked to an unknown extent at 
sunset—and lo! at sunrise, like a 
swallow, a lark, a pigeon, or a hawk, 
as gay, as lively, as agile, and as hun- 
y—and yelling to be off and away 
ike an eagle about to leap from the 
cliff and cleave the sky. 

None but a fool will ride a trot- 
ae in a racing saddle—or 
with any bit but a snaffle—let his 
nag’s mouth be leather or lead. Our 
favourite saddle then was one that 
according to authentic tradition had 
belonged to the famous Marquis of 
Granby—and holsters and all weigh- 
ed not far short of a couple of stone. 
The stirrup-irons would have made 
a couple of three pound quoits. Be- 
tween pommel and peak, you sat 
undislodgeably embedded, and could 
be unhorsed but laterally—a feat, 
however, which Colonsay, by what 
we used to call the “swinging side- 
start,” did more than once teach us, 
not only without difficulty, but with 
the greatest ease and alacrity to per- 
form. No need for a crupper with 
such a shoulder as his, yet to make 
assurance doubly sure, a crupper 
there was, attached to a tail that 
ignorant of ginger “ wreathed its old 
fantastic roots so high,” ominous of 
conquest. “Our bosom’s lord sat 
lightly on his throne,” as we shewed 
what we once must have been, by 
vaulting like a winged Mercury into 
the Marquisate, and attended by our 
posse comitatus, proceeded towards 
the starting-post visible to the eyes 
of the cognoscenti, in the shape of 
an unelaborate milestone grey and 
green with the rust and lichens of 

ears. 

Attended by our posse comitatus ! 
Why —look and behold! all the 
world and his wife. And not that 
worthy couple alone, but all the 
‘children. They want but somewhat 
higher cheek-bones to be as good- 
looking a people as the Scotch. What 
—pray—do you mean by the epithet 
yaw—applied to bones? “ Raw- 
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head and bloody bones,” is not only 
an intelligible but picturesque ex- 
pression; but we fear—thou Cock- 
ney—that in constantly saying “ raw- 
boned Scotchman,” thou pratest out 
of thy little. primer. Our bones are 
not raw, so let us lay thee across our 
knee—with thy face to the floor. 
Hush! no crying —be mute as a 
marine under the cat. Now go home 
to your mamma—that is, your wife 
—and on shewing her the broad- 
stone of honour, implore her, by her 
conjugal love and faith, to whisper 
in thy ear, whether it be bone of her 
bone that she weepeth to see so raw 
before her eyes, or flesh of her flesh. 

But we have been digressing—and 
on our return see Sitwell in a wrap- 
rascal, mounted on a mouse of a 
thing—a lad leading the famous Shuf- 
fler mare in clothing, to the admira- 
tion of the assemblage. At a signal 
from his master, the imp undressed 
the Phenomenon, and there stood 
the spanking jade, in a Newmarket 
saddle not more than four pounds 
with all appurtenances—in beautiful 
condition—for the symptoms of Sa- 
turday had been all assumed for a 
blind—but without effect—for here 
it was diamond cut diamond—and 
Colonsay, though perhaps still a lit- 
tle’ purfled, and not sufficiently 
drawn up in the flank, had mani- 
festly made the most of the mash, 
and was in high spirits. No wonder 
indeed that he was more than usual- 
ly elated; for we afterwards disco- 
vered that the humane and specula- 
tive Ritson, while we were taking 
breakfast, had given him the better 
portion of a quart of gin—mixed 
with water, it is true—beverage 
known by the appropriate name of 
half-and. half. He hardly condescen- 
ded to Jook at the Shuffler—a single 
glance seemed to suffice to inspire 
our magnanimous animal with senti- 
ments of consummate contempt for 
his spindle-shanked antagonist, who, 
though he possibly might have some 
speed, had obviously little or no bot- 
tom; nor were those sentiments 
moderated by the sudden transfor- 
mation of Sitwell into a regular 
Newmarket jockey, booted, buck- 
skinn’d, jacketed, and capp’d—a very 
Buckle—shining in silk like a spot- 
ted leopard—and now mounted— 
though that was a fashion of his own 
—whip in mouth—with squared el- 
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bows and doubled fists, as if he were 
preparing to spar on horseback. 

- What a contrast did all this rhodo- 
montade, hectoring, and parade, on 
the part of him Samuel Sitwell, af- 
ford to the simple, almost bashful, 
bearing of us Christopher North! 
We rode in our mere Sporting Jacket 
—and as we well knew there is no 
saying what a day may bring forth, 
we slung our fishing-basket on our 
shoulder—in one of our holsters stuck 
our fishing rod and umbrella—and in 
the other—’ twas its first season—up- 
fixed the Crutch. We are no enemy 
to knee-breeches—and pretty wear 
are white cords; but having in the 
course of our travels been on the 
Don, we experienced such pleasure 
in Cossacks, that our friend the Het- 
man—since the famous Platow— 
presented us with several pair, 
which we occasionally wear to this 
day—well known all over Scotland 
as North’s Eternals. In the general 
agitation of that morning, our valet 
had forgotten to attach to our ankle- 
fringes our sole-straps, so that long 
before the play was over, the Rus- 
sia-duck had wriggled itself up both 
legs alike, into a knob on either 
knee, that to appearance consider- 
ably impaired that symmetry for 
which even then our limbs continued 
to be eminently distinguished. The 
ducks were white as innocence, for 
they had been bleached on the sunny 
banks of lucid Windermere, and on- 
ly the day before had been fondly 
imagined by a party of young ladies 
—Lakers from London—to be Jate- 
left patches of virgin snow. It was 
not till the maidens walked up to 
them, that blushing they discovered 
their mistake—nor, had the party at 
the same time discovered what they 
really were, wouldit have been possi- 
ble te analyze their emotions. The 
stockings in which we rode were 
worsted —rig - and - fur—and blue— 
and our feet were in high-lows laced 
with thunks. In summer we wear 
no waistcoat except the bosom-and- 
body - flannel - friend beneath our 
shirt, and our shirt we need not say 
was cerulean-check, for we had seen 
a little service at sea—and Pretty 
Poll with her own small fingers had 
figured our flowing collar. On the 
front of our japanned hat might be 
read in yellow letters—Nit Timeo ; 
and thus equipped—sans spur, sans 
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whip—for one spur in the head is 
worth two on the heel—tongue tells 
better than thong, and lip than lea- 
ther—pretty well back in the sad- 
die—knees in—heels down — and 
toes up—but that not much—with a 
somewhat stern aspect, but a loose 
rein, sat cock-a-hoop on Colonsay 
pawing in his pride, all that was 
mortal of Christopher North—sidey- 
for-sidey with the semblance of 
— Sitwell and his mare Shuf- 
er. 

The spectacle was at once beauti- 
ful and magnificent. Far as the eye 
could reach, not a living thing was 
visible on the long line of road. But 
the walls and eminences all crowded, 
yet motionless, with life! What a 
confused brightness of bonnets— 
each with its own peculiar ribband— 
the whole many-hued as our friend 
Mr Oliver’s tulip-garden, now trans- 
ferred as by magic to Newington 
from Canaan! A wondrous beauty is 
the beauty breathed all at once from 
thousands of beautiful faces, affect- 
ing the soul of a man as one beauty 
and as one face—till wavering—ho- 
vering for a while in sweet dis- 
traction along and over the whole 
lovely lines, and columns, and mass- 
es, and solid squares, he longs in in- 
effable and almost objectless desire 
among so many objects to take the 
million into his arms, and smother it 
with multitudinous kisses—leaving 
no lip untasted—and no eye un- 
touched—a kiss comprehensive as 
conception—an embrace capacious 
as creation—when air, earth, and 
sea, are all three seen lying together 
diffused in one spirit—the serenity 
of elemental Love and primeval 
Peace ! 

Tents too—and flags flying from 
the apex of many apyramid! Fruit 
and gingerbread stalls—and long 
lines of canvass-backed houses fitted 
up for shops! That is Sail Street— 
and we smoke Blanket Square. O 
Vanity Fair! And is Christopher 
North the tutelary saint of this as- 
semblage! Is he the loadstone that 
has attracted so many steel-stays 
confining so many lovely bosoms! 
Yet ’twill be a happy holiday! and 
there will be wrestling in the rin 
—and the sun as he sinks will bid 
the moon rise to preside over inno- 
cent orgies—and the merry stars 
will join in the blue heaven the 
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dancers on the green earth, and 
when the mirth and music all die— 
as die they must—the owls will too- 
hoo the dawn—and the dawn will 
let drop her dews—and all Nature 
will be aes stil] as if all the dan- 
cing and deray of St Christopher’s 
day, eve, and night, had been but the 
dream of a Shade ! 

Billy Balmer fired his signal pistol 
—and at the flash off we went like 
ashot. Yes! off we went—for Co- 
lonsay had not been expecting the 
thunder and lightning quite within 
an inch of his ear—and gave such a 
side-spang that he unhorsed us 
and we unhorsed Sitwell — while 
in the shock Shuffler was over- 
thrown. Assuredly we had not laid 
our account with coming into such 
rude collision so early in the day, 
though we looked forward with con- 
fidence to much adventure and many 
events of that kind during the 
course of the match, and before sun- 
set. Sam was a little stunned, and 
the mare did not seem to like it; 
but having been remounted we gave 
each other a nod—and again—but not 
in the same sense—were off! In the 
exultation of the moment, Billy shy- 
ed his beaver into the air, which, de- 
scribing a parabola in its descent, 
just shaved Shuffler’s nose, and made 
him swerve, till our off and Sam’s 
near leg got rather awkwardly en- 
tangled, but having extricated our 
Cossacks from his rowel, we shoved 
him off to his own side; then, if not 
before, it may be safely said was Tuk 
Srart—and it was manifest to all the 
sporting spectators that the battle 
had begun. From the hubbub we 
gathered that with aliens Shuffler had 
rather the call—it might be guineas 
to pounds on the mare. We could 
not choose but smile. 

For about a couple of hundred 
yards the course was down hill—and 
well down hill too—the fall being 
about. a foot in the yard, which, 
though considerably off the perpen- 
dicular, you will find on trial to be 
still farther off the horizontal, at 
least very far indeed from being a 
flat. We had tossed up for the 
choice of the starting-post; and, 
having won, with a nice discrimina- 
tion of the character of the cattle, 
we had fixed on the milestone crown- 
ing the crest of the celebrated Break- 
Neck-Brae. The descent was at all 
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times sprinkled with” an excellent 
assortment of well-chosen, acute- 
angled pebbles, from a pound weight 
up to half a stone; to pick his way 
among them would have been dif- 
ficult to the most attentive quadru- 
ped even at a slow walk—at a fast 
trot impossible ; and we frankly con- 
fess, that, though we were far from 
hoping it might happen, for that 
would have spoiled sport, we thought 
it not unlikely that Shuffler, who had 
been fired, and was rather bent in the 
knees—to say nothing of her hoofs, 
that had been so often pared that 
they reminded us of the feet of a 
Chinese lady of high rank—in com- 
ing down the hill would come down, 
in which event we could not but 
contemplate the painful probability 
of her breaking at once her own 
neck, and that of her master. As 
for Colonsay, his hoofs were of iron 
as well as his shoes. Among his 
innumerable accomplishments, he 
had never learned the art of stumb- 
ling; and you had but to look at his 
forehand to know that he would go 
to the grave without ever so much 
as once saying his prayers. Down 
Break-Neck-Brae we came clatter- 
ing, like slates down a roof—Shuffler 
rather in advance—for we lay by to 
see the fun, in case of a capsize ; and 
a capsize there was, and such a cap- 
size as has sent many an outrider to 
kingdom come. After a long suc- 
cession of stumbles—the whole se< 
ries, however, being in fact but 
one long-continued and far-extend- 
ed stumble—during which Sitwell, 
though he lost his stirrups, exhibited 
astonishing tenacity—Shufller, stag- 
gering as if she had been shot, but 
still going at no despicable speed, 
and struggling to recover herself 
like a good one as she was and no- 
thing else, appeared to our dazzled 
optics to fling an absolute somerset, 
and to fall over the ditch—at that 
spot fortunately without any thing 
that could be called a wall, though 
there was no want of the materials 
for one—into a field, which we knew 
by experience to be rather softish ; 
for more falls of man and horse, se- 
parately or conjunctly, had occurred 
at that particular juncture of the 
road—a turn—than along the whole 
line, from Kendal to Keswick, and 
far more than the proportional num- 
ber of deaths or killings on the 
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spot. We would fain have stopped 
to ascertain whether or not the re- 
sult had been fatal; but Colonsay 
seemed to think the accident in no 
way uncommon, and would not be 

revailed on to slacken his pace. 

e had now, to all appearance, the 
issue in our own hand; but we had, 
in our anxiety for Sitwell, forgotten 
the Cross Roads at Cook’s House. 

Yes—in our anxiety for Sitwell. 
Would you have had us pull up and 
ask him if he were dead? That 
would indeed have been humane; 
but what if we could not pull up— 
nor you either—had you been in our 
saddle, and instead of a Sumph a 
Sampson? This cant about cruelty 
is confined, we trust, to the pestilen- 
tial coxcombs in whose cowardly 
and calumnious throats it must have 
been generated of spleen and bile. 
Fishing is cruel—hunting is cruel— 
raeing is cruel—boxing is cruel— 
and pugilists are cut-throats. So 
writes the Grub-street liar. Chris- 
topher in his Sporting-Jacket is 
cruel—Christopher on Colonsay is 
cruel—Christopher with his crutch 
is cruel—Christopher in the Crow’s 
Nest is cruel—in the Crow’s Nest 
with Scoresby, keeping a look-out 
for icebergs, and gazing on cathe- 
drals painted with a pencil that 
Turner’s self might envy, by Frost 
on the polar sky! 

Nobody with eyes in his head can 
have passed Cook’s House without 
looking at it with pleasure ; for there 
is a charm—though we know not 
well in what it consists—in its com- 
monplace unpretending character— 
seated by the roadside, a little apart 
—with its back-garden of fruit- 
trees—and in front an open space 
flanked with an ample barn, and no- 
ways demeaned by one of the most 
comfortable pig-sties that ever en- 
closed a litter of squeakers. Let 
the roads be as dusty as they can be, 
still you see no powder on those 
trees. And as for that meadow-field 
over the way—irrigated by a peren- 
nial rill that keeps for ever murmur- 
ing through the woods of St Catha- 
rine, below the shadow of the Giant 
of Millar Ground, and thence with 
many a lucid leap through the or- 
chard behind the chapel-like farm- 
house on the lake-side into the quiet 
of Windermere—a lovelier meadow- 
field never adorned Arcadia in the 
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golden age—nor yielded softer and 
greener footing to plume-pruning 


swan. A little farther on, and lo 
the Cross Roads! To the right the 
way up into Troutbeck—to the left 
to Bowness—as a sign-post—a sore 
perplexity to strangers—used of old 
to attempt to tell—by means of a 
ruined inscription on a rotten plank 
laughed at by the foliage of the 
living trees—a contrast between the 
quick and the dead. The bold 
breezes from Ambleside were woo- 
ing our forehead; but Colonsay 
remembering rack and manger in 
Mr Ullock’s well-stored stable— 
bolted—and taking the bit in his 
teeth—by which he at once became 
independent, and changed his mas- 
ter into his slave—set off at a hand- 
gallop to the White Lion. 

Now of all the Inns in England, the 
best then, as now—to us cheapest 
and also dearest of all—for there, at 
moderate charges, we got all a wise 
man could desire—was the White 
Lion of Bowness. Many a day—many 
a week—many a month—whole sum- 
mers and winters—springs and au- 
tumns—years—decades—at a time— 
have we it inhabited—a private cha- 
racter in a public place—not there 
unhonoured, though as yet to the 
wide world unknown—unnoticed 
as a cloud among many clouds to and 
fro sailing day or night sky, though 
haply in shape majestic as any there 
—upturning its silver lining to the 
moon, or by the sun now wreathed 
into snow, now bathed in fire. But 
at that hour we had no business 
there—we knew even we should be 
unwelcome—for the village stood 
deserted by all but the houses, and 
they teo had been at Orest-head had 
it not been for disturbing the furni- 
ture—the Tower did not like to leave 
behind the Church—the Church had 
business with the Pulpit—the Pulpit 
was overlooking the Desk—and the 
Desk busy in numbering the Pews. 
The White Lion continued to hold 
his mouth open, and his tail bran- 
dished, without an eye to look on 
him—rampant in vain—and had he 
even roared, he would have fright- 
ened only the sucking turkeys. 

At this period of the match we 
have never been able to ascertain 
what was the true state of the bet- 
ting, but we believe a considerable 
change took place in most men’s 
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books. There—as we were after- 
wards told—was Shuffler in no pro- 
mising plight on the wrong side of 
the ditch, and Sam Sitwell in a state 
of insensibility, with his bared arm 
in possession of Mr Wright, the sur- 
geon, whose lancet for a while failed 
to elicit a single drop of blood. The 
odds which a few minutes before 
had been guineas to pounds on Sam 
and Shuffler, changed with the 
group there to guineas to groats on 


‘Kit and Colonsay; but on the in- 


stantly subsequent bolting and dis- 
appearance of those heroes, they 
were restored to the former quota- 
tion, and then betting on all sides 
grew dull and died. The most 
scientific calculator was at fault 
with such data—at a loss, a positive 
nonplus — whether to back the 
wounded—perhaps dying—or the 
absent and certainly fled. Should 
Sam recover, and Shuffler, who bled 
freely, be able to proceed—then, as 
they enjoyed the advantage of being 
on the spot, it was certain they 
would become favourites; for we, 
though fresh, were far off, and pru- 
dence declined speculating on the 
probable period of our revolution 
and return. 
We indulged strong hopes that 
Colonsay, on the way to Bowness, 
would turn in to Rayrigg, by which 
we should save nearly a mile—nor 
were we disappointed—for saving 
us the trouble of opening the gate, 
he put his breast to it, and we found 
ourselves at the door of that hospi- 
table and honoured mansion. Most 
fortunately one of the young gentle- 
men was just mounting to ride to see 
the start—and having communicated 
to him the predicament in which we 
rode, we returned together to the 
scene of action—for a strong friend- 
ship had long subsisted between our 
steeds—and by the side of that chest- 
nut, Colonsay trotted along as if the 
two had been in harness and follow- 
ed by a phaeton. Loud cheers an- 
nounced our approach—and there 
was Sam on Shuffler—somewhat 
more pale than wonted—and his 
head bandaged—but game to the 
back-bone, and ready for a fresh 
start. Having shortly expressed our 
satisfaction at reseeing him alive, 
we gave the office, and set off on the 
resumption of our match—and each 
of us feeling our resolution carried by 


acclamation, we both immediately 
made strong play. 

The run from Cook’s House to 
Troutbeck Bridge, is a slight slope 
all the way—and there is not prettier 
ground in all England than that 
quarter of a mile or thereabouts— 
for such a match as was now again 
in progress. The mare led—which 
was injudicious—but we have al- 
ways suspected that Sam’s wits were 
still a-wool-gathering in the meadow 
whereon he had had his fall. On 
approaching James Wilson’s smithy, 
we heard the forge roaring, and saw 
the Shuffler cocking her ears as if 
she were going toshy. At that mo- 
ment we were close on her left 
flank, and as she swerved from the 
flash of the furnace, we cried “no 
jostling, Sam,” while Colonsay, im- 
patient of the pressure, returned it 
more powerfully, and in spite of all 
our efforts, ran the mare and himself 
in among a number of carts, wag- 
gons, and wheelbarrows, to say no- 
thing of various agricultural instru- 
ments of a formidable character— 
more especially a harrow reared 
up against the cheek of the smithy 
door, fearfully furnished with teeth, 
This was rather more than tit for 
tat, and Sam getting quarrelsome, 
nay abusive, we had to take our 
Crutch out of the holster, and sit on 
the defensive. Meanwhile, though 
the pace had slackened, we were 
still in motion, and after some ad- 
mirable displays of horsemanship on 
both sides, we got free from the im- 
pedimenta, and Colonsay led across 
—not—as we say in Scotland—over 
the bridge. We would have given 
a trifle for a horn of ale, at the Sun 
or Little Celandine, a public adjoin- 
ing the smithy, and kept by Vulcan 
—and so we do not doubt would 
Sam, for the morning was hot, and 
told us what we might expect from 
meridian—but false delicacy pre- 
vented us both from pulling up, and 
the golden opportunity was lost. 
We exacted a promise from our- 
selves not to behave so foolishly— 
not to throw away our chance—on 
the next occasion that might occur 
for slaking our thirst. And we look- 
ed forward to Lowood. 

One of the most difficult passages 
to execute in the whole course of the 
piece now awaited us at the of 
Calgarth-Park. Never once we 
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been able to induce Colonsay to give 
that gate the go-by ; and we now felt 
him edging towards it—drifting to 
leeward as it were—anxious to cast 
anchor in some one of the many plea- 
sant pastures embosomed in those 
lovely woods. But we had placed 
at the entrance a friend on horseback 
in ambuscade, who the instant he 
saw our topping, was to sally out, 
and lead in the direction of the 
Grassmere Goal. This expedient Mr 
S. executed with his accustomed 
skill and promptitude, and his beau- 
tiful bit of blood being first favourite 
with Colonsay, the lure took to ad- 
miration, and we kept all three rat- 
tling along at a slapping pace—the 
bay at a hand gallop—not less than 
sixteen knots—up Ecclerigg-Brow— 
the mare sticking to us like wax. She 
seemed if any thing to have the su- 
perior speed—but the horse was 
more steady—and below the shadow 
of those noble sycamores—as Sam 
was attempting to pass us—the 
Shuffler broke ! We looked over our 
shoulder, and saw her turn as on a 
pivot—but before she had recovered 
her top speed, we were more than 
fifty yards in advance, and at that 
moment nothing could be brighter 
than our a ! soon to be 
overcast 

Half way between Ecclerigg and 
Lowood—say, one-third of the way 
nearer Lowood—is a piece of irre- 
gular unenclosed ground—an oasis 
though surrounded by no desert— 
at that time not without a few trees, 
and studded with small groves of 
more beautiful broom than ever yel- 
lowed Faery Land. Round it winds 
the road up to Briary-close, and 
away on by Brathwaite-fold to the 
mile-long village of Upper Trout- 
beck, at which painters have been 
painting for half a century and more, 
and yethave left unshadowed and un- 
lighted ninety-nine parts in the hun- 
dred of its inexhaustible picturesque. 
On that shaded eminence had a di- 
vision of the Egyptian army en- 
camped —and lo! their tents and 
their asses! and hark, the clattering 
of pans! for the men, forsooth, are 
potters, and the women and children 
dexterous at the formation of horn- 
spoons. One bray was enough—it did 
the business—in fear blended with 
disgust and indignation, Colonsay 
recoiled, and at full gallop flashed 
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by the Shuffler, whom he met ma- 
king up her lost ground, careless 
where he went, so that he could but 
evade that horrid bray, for despite of 
the repeal of the Test-Act, of all the 
horses we have ever known, he was 


the most intolerant of asses. It was 
not the blanket-tents that were to 
blame—nor was it the pans or kettles 
—least of all, the harmless horn- 
spoons, or the innocent spoons of 
pewter. “ We never taxed them 
with the ill that had been done to 
us”—it was that vile vicar—that 
base vicar of Bray—and his accursed 
curate—whostretched their leathern 
coats almost to bursting against us 
—and in the bitterness of our exe- 
cration, we called on goddess Na- 
ture to strike the wombs of all 
the long-eared race with barren- 
ness, that it might become ob- 
solete on the face of the earth, and 
nought remain but its name, a term 
of reproach and infamy, with scorn 
accumulating on the hateful mono- 
syllable Ass, till it should become 
unpronounceable, and finally be hiss- 
ed out of the English language, and 
out of every other language articu- 
lated by the children of men. 

And what, we think we hear you 
ask, what became of Us? Fora 
season we know not, for the pace 
was tremendous—but had we been 
running parallel to the Liverpool and 
Manchester rail-road, we had soon 
left out of sight the Rocket. Yet 
Colonsay, even in the agony of pas- 
sion, never utterly forgot the main- 
chance—and that with him was corn. 
Better corn than Mr Clerk’s of Ec- 
clerigg was not grown in Westmore- 
land. So he 


“ Leant o’er its humble gate, and 

thought the while, 

O that for me some home like this might 
smnile, 

There should some hand no stinted boon 
assign 

To hungry horse with terrors such as 
mine,” &c. 


and without uttering these words, but 
signifying these sentiments by a peal 
of neighing, he forced his way into 
the court-yard, and soon brought the 
family to the door, whose amaze- 
ment may be guessed on seeing us 
there, whom they had fondly believed 
far ahead of the Shuffler, on the Pla- 
teau of Waterhead ! 
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A detachment of sons and servants 
was forthwith despatched to order 
or bribe the gipsies to strike their 
tents—though even in that event we 
doubted if any earthly inducement 
could persuade Colonsay to pass 
that haunted nook. Meanwhile, 
not to be idle, we took our seat, 
as requested, by the side of Mrs 
Clerk, and fell to breakfast with 
what appetite we might—nor was 
our appetite much amiss—and the 
breakfast was most excellent. Are 
you fond of peas-pudding? You 
are; then we need not ask your 
opinion of pork. Let no man kill 
his own mutton—let all men kill 
their own bacon—which, indeed, is 
the only way to save it. An expe- 
rienced eye can, without difficulty, 
detect thirst even when disguised in 
hunger—and Mr Clerk nodded to a 
daughter to hand us a horn of the 
home-brewed. “ Here’s to the grey- 
coats and blue petticoats of West- 
moreland!” and the sentiment dif- 
fused a general smile. We never 
desired to resemble that wild and 
apocryphal animal the Unicorn—so 
we did not confine ourselves to a 
single horn. We are not now much 
of a malt-worm—but every season 
has its appropriate drink—and ale 
is man’s best liquor in the grand 
climacteric. ’Tis a lie to say it then 
stupifies any but sumphs. Hops are 
far preferable to poppies—in all 
cases but one—and that exception 
strengthens the general rule—we 
mean the case of the inimitable 
English Opium-Eater. Yet even in 
those days we could, against his 
Smyrnean laudanum, have backed 
our Ecclerigg ale. The horn that 
held it seemed converted into ivory 
and rimmed with gold. How it 
over-mantled with foamy inspira- 
tion! How sunk that dark but pel- 
lucid stream like music in the heart! 
What renovation! what elevation ! 
what adoration of all that was 
mighty, and what scorn of all that 
was mean! “ Rule—rule, Britan- 
nia—Britannia, rule the waves!” 
That was the first song we volun- 
teered—and all the household joined 
in the chorus. Then sung we “ Auld 
lang syne”—the only Scottish air 
popular—as far as we know—in the 
cottages of England—and it, we 
fear, chiefly because some of the 
words have to common and vulgar 


minds but a boisterous bacchanalian 
spirit—whereas, believe us, they are 
one and all somewhat sad—and the 
song may be sung so as to melt even 
a hard eye to tears. 

“‘ Hope springs eternal in the hu- 
man breast ’’—and though a>suredly 
we did not seem, sitting there, to be 
on the fair way or the high-road to 
victory, something within us told us 
we should yet win the day. ‘he 
whole family were equally confident 
of our ultimate success; and now a 
lassie from the oasis came to tell us 
that the gipsies, grieved to think it 
had caused our disaster, had remo- 
ved their encampment—and were 
desirous to give us all the help in 
their power, should we think of at- 
tempting to get the grey horse past 
the braying-place. This was cheer- 
ing intelligence; and Colonsay ha- 
ving finished a feed of corn, when 
brought out looked more than ever 
like a winner. Fortunately we 
thought at that moment of his pre- 
dilection for side-saddles and horse- 
women; and having arrayed aud 
burdened him accordingly—pretty 
Ella Clerk not refusing to try a can- 
ter—we led him snorting past the 
Oasis of Asses, and back again to the 
precise spot where he had made the 
wheel—and there, after gently as- 
sisting Ella of Ecclerigg to get down, 
and replacing the Marquis of Gran- 
by, we mounted incontinent, and 
again surrendered up our whole spi- 
rit to the passionate enthusiasm of 
the Match. 

It was yet ten minutes to seven! 
Fifty minutes since starting had been 
consumed, and we had performed— 
we mean in the right direction—not 
much—if any thing—above two 
miles! That seems no great going ; 
yet the average rate had probably 
been about fifteen miles an hour— 
which if not great is good going— 
and not to be sneezed at, on one of 
his best ponies, by either Lord Caith- 
ness, or the Duke of Gordon. For 
you must remember the primal fall 
at the beginning of all— which occu- 
pied, one way and another, several 
minutes—then there was the episode 
to Rayrigg—and the delay that oc- 
curred about the fresh—that is, the 
third start—at the Cross-Roads at 
Cook’s House—then you must add 
something for the shying, and swerv- 
ing, and shoving, at the smithy, and 
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for all that entanglement and extri- 
cation—and when to all these items 
you add the half hour consumin 
and consumed at Ecclerigg, you wi 
find that not more than eight mi- 
nutes were occupied by positive 
match-trotting between the antique 
mile-stone where took place the 
first great original start, and the spot 
where occurred our latest disaster— 
if disaster it may be called that led 
to a breakfast in one of the pleasant- 
est cottages in Westmoreland—close 
to the nearest ash-tree, on the left 
hand side, to the Oasis of Asses— 
alias the Donkey’s Isle. 

Hitherto our mind had been so 
much engaged, that we had had nei- 
ther time nor opportunity to observe 
the day—and knew little more of it 
than that it was dry, and dusty, and 
hot. Now—we fell not tosuch pe- 
rusal of her face as we would draw 
it, but we chucked Miss Day under 
the chin, and looking up she ac- 
knowledged our courteous civilities 
with a heart-beaming smile! The 
Day was not comely only, but beau- 
tiful—never saw we before nor since 
more heavenly blue eyes, sunnier 
clouds of golden hair, or a nobler 
forehead ample as the sky. The wea- 
ther was not dry—for there had been 
some rain during the early hours of 
the night, and its influence still lay 
on the woods, along with that of the 
morning dew. It was not dusty— 
how could it be—when every rill 
was singing a new song? If mad- 
men will trot at the rate of fifteen 
miles an hour, and gallop at the rate 
of fifty, they will perspire ; but 
their odious condition does not 
prove the air to be hot; and now, 
at seven of a midsummer morh- 
ing, it was cool as that of a whole 
continent of cucumbers. Ah, far 
more than cool! We hear too much 
and too often of warm kisses; 
but the sweetest of all kisses in this 
weary world are the sweet, fresh, 
fragrant, almost, but not quite, cold 
kisses of those virgin twin-sisters, 
Air and Light! 

Such, for a few moments, had 
been the innocent dalliance of Auro- 
ra Day with Christopher North, when 
the eyes of that amorist caught a 
peep of Lowood; and over its then 
proud lake-side pine-grove, now 
ruefully thinned, and the two or 
three remaining trees, the ghosts 
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of what they were—and the worst 
of all ghosts are the dead alive— 
bower-embosomed half way up its 
own silvan hill, the delightful Dove-« 
Nest. Collected in front of the Inn, 
a vast crowd! and in the midst of 
it—as sure as that China oranges are 
cheap in Pekin—Sam Sitwell, on 
Shufiler, ready to start! We felt we 
could afford to ride up to him—and, 
besides, we were curious to hear 
him prate of his hereabouts. Could 
it be that he was on his return from 
the goal at Grassmere? No. But 
we soon had a solution of the mys- 
tery—or, rather, except to ourselves 
there was no mystery at all. For, 
having met us flying home, as he 
was entitled to believe, at the rate 
of a young hawk’s flight, Sam, 
who had not then recovered the 
effects of that ugly fall, wisely de- 
cided to breakfast at Lowood. And, 
according to his account, which we 
fully credited, Mrs Ladyman had 
given him a superb déjetiné a la 
Jourchette. Shuffler had all the while 
stood at the door feeding kindly out 
of a nose-bag, to be ready at the first 
symptom of our return; and never 
saw we so great a change wrought 
in so short a time, by judicious treat- 
ment, as well on man as on horse. 
Sam was quite spruce—even pert— 
and rosy about the gills as an al- 
derman. As for Shuffler, we could 
have thought we saw before us 
Eleanor herself, had that glorious 
creature, who was then carrying 
every thing before her, plates, cups, 
and all, not been of a different colour. 
Yet we were proud to find that 
Christopher on Colonsay divided the 
popular admiration, and as the rivals 
shook hands, a shout rent the sky. 
We now remembered that it 
was Grassmere Fair-day, which ac- 
counted for the crowd being greater 
than could have been brought to- 
gether perhaps even by the bruit of 
our match. There could not have 
been fewer than a thousand souls, 
and the assemblage began to drop off 
towards Ambleside. It could not but 
occur to our humane minds that the 
lieges would be subjected to great 
peril of life, were we to start at 
score, and make play through the 
fragments of that crowd. And start 
at score and make play we must, if 
we were now to resume the contest, 
for our cattle were pawing to be let 
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go, and you might read desperate 
thoughts in the faces of the riders. 
Hitherto the struggle had been se- 
vere, though it had not been through- 
out exactly a neck-and-neck affair— 
it was now a near thing indeed, for 
if we had been delayed half an hour 
in Ecclerigg, so had Sitwellin Lowood 
—and though nothing had occurred 
to us so personally painful as his 
accident, we had had severer Trials 
of Temper. In suffering as in pa- 
tience we might be fairly enough 
said to have been on a par. 

At that moment a beautiful breeze, 
that had been born at the head of 
Langdale, came carolling and curling 
across the Lake, and met another as 
beautiful as itself from Belle-Isle, so 
lovingly that the two melted into 
one, and brought the Endeavour sud- 
denly round Point-Battery, with all 
sails set, and all colours fiying, a 
vision glorifying all Lowood Bay. 
Billy Balmer, all the while holding 
the rim of his hat, advocated most 
eloquently a proposal emanating from 
mine host, that the nags should be 


- stabled for an hour or two, and that 


we should give Mr Sitwell a sail. 
Indeed he began to drop hints that 
it would be easy by — to collect 
the whole musquitto fleet; and his 
oratory was so powerful that at the 
close of one of his speeches—in reply 
—we verily believed that a Trotting- 
match between horses was about to 
be changed into a Regatta like that 
of Cowes. 

And a regatta there is, at bidding 
of the Invisibles of air, whose breath 
is on the waters, now provided with a 
blue ground, whitening with breakers, 
commonly called cats-heads. Five 
minutes ago, what shadowy stillness 
of vacant sleep—now what sunny 
animation of busy lifeiness all over 
face and breast of Winander ! What 
unfurling, and hoisting, and crowd- 
ing of canvass “in gentle places, 
bosoms, nooks, and bays!” and, my 


eye, how every craft cocks her jib at 
the Endeavour! That is the Eliza— 
so named after one of the finest 
women in England—since christened 
the “ Ugly Cutter” by some malig- 
nant eunuch, squeaking the lie as he 
broke a vinegar cruet on her bows. 
That schooner is the Roscoe—and © 
Lorenzo was then alive with “his fine 
Roman hand” and face; and so was 
Palafox, whose name that three- 
masted latine-rigged beauty bears— 
see how, with the wind on her beam 
like a flamingo, she flies! Yet she 
cannot overhaul the Liverpoolian— 
though that Wonder has not yet 
shaken out two reefs in her mainsail 
that tell a silent tale of yesterday’s 
squalls. Js/ was! what a confusion 
of moods and tenses! But the Past 
is all one with the Present. Imagi- 
nation does what she likes with Time; 
she gives a mysterious middle voice 
to every verb—and genius pursues 
them through all their conjugations, 
feeling that they have all one root— 
and that the root of the Tree of 
Knowledge, of Good and of Evil— 
planted in the heart—and watered 
sometimes with dewdrop- lookin 
tears, and as often with tears o 
blood ! 

And lo! beauty-laden—a life-boat 
indeed—behold the Barge! The 
Nil Timeo! Old Nell, as she is lo- 
vingly called by all the true sons of 
Winander! The Dreadnought and 
Invincible Old Nell Nil Timeo! No 
awning but one of parasols! Her- 
self seemingly sunk by fair freight 
and bright burden down to the row- 
locks, but steady in her speed as a 
dolphin ; and is she not beautifully 
pulled, ye Naiads? The admiral’s 

_ gig resplendentnow among a fleet of 
wherries, skiffs, canoes ; and hark— 
while the female voices that can 
sing so divinely are all mute—swell- 
ing in strong heroic harmony the 
Poet Laureate’s Song! 


For ages, Winander, unsought was thy shore, 
Nought disturb’d thy fair stream save the fisherman’s oar; 
Nor freighted with charms did the gay painted boat , 
To the soft beat of music triumphantly float ; 
When the Goddess of Love 

. View’d the scene from above, 
And determined from Cyprus her court to remove ; 
Then selected a few, who were skilful and brave, 


Her daughters to guard on the Westmoreland wave. 
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Though for far distant = pos we ne'er set our sails, 
Thy breast, O Winander! encounters rude gales; 
When the swift whirlwind rushes from Langdale’s dark form, 
E’en the weather-worn sailor might start at the storm: 
Yet in vain yields the mast 
To the force of the blast 
Whilst the heart to the moorings of courage is fast ; 
And the sons of Winander are skilful and brave, 
Nor shrink from the threats of the Westmorland wave. 


To us are consign’d the gay féte and the ball, 
Where beauty enslaves whom no dangers appal; 
For when she submission demands from our crew, 
“ Nil timeo” must yield, conq’ring Cupid, to you, 
Then, alas! we complain 
Of the heart-rending pain, 
And confess that our motto is boasting and vain; 
Though the sons of Winander are skilful and brave, 
Their flag must be bow’d to the gems of the wave. 


To us it is given to drain the deep bow], 
The dark hours of midnight thus cheerfully roll ; 
Our captain commands, we with pleasure obey, 
And the dawning of morn only calls us away. 

On our sleep-sealed eyes 

Soon soft visions arise, 
From the black fleet of sorrow we fear no surprise, 
For the sons of Winander are joyous and brave, 
As bold as the storm, and as free as the ware. 


Whene’er we pass o’er, without compass, the line, 

*Tis friendship that blows on an ocean of wine; 

The breakers of discord ne’er roar on the lee, 

At the rudder whilst love, wine, and friendship agree : 
Then let us combine 
Love, friendship, and wine, 

On our bark then the bright star of pleasure shall shine ; 

For the sons of Winander are faithful and brave, 

And proud rides their flag on the Westmorland wave. 


And now “ sharpening its mooned 
horns,” the whole Fleet close inshore 
drops anchor ; and all the crews give 
Christopher three cheers. If this be 
not a regatta, pray what is a regatta ? 
Colonsay paws the beach as if impa- 
tient to board the Flag-Ship like a 


horse-marine. The Shuffler draws 
up in style on our right flank— 
‘Steady, Sam! Steady!” Billy ap- 
plies a red-hot poker to the touch- 
hole of the pattareroe—and in fuil 
view of the Fleet—aGain WE START. 


Enp or Fyrre First. 
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